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N preparing and presenting the second volume of the Jlhum 
of American T-listory, the editors have been much encour¬ 
aged by the reception accorded by the public to the first 
The editorial policy will, in general, follow that already 
established The treatment, however, comes to be some¬ 
what different Beginning, as we do in this volume, with the formation of the 
United States as a nation, the presentation can be a more unihed one than 
was possible when we were dealing with individual colonies with widely varied 
backgrounds and interests. 

On the other hand, the period from 1783 to 1853, covered in this volume, 
was one of national growth and ever-widening boundaries The frontier in a 
large measure influenced the life of the time, and thus demands a proportion¬ 
ally prominent place in our work 

Again, the preparation of this volume has posed one editorial problem 
quite different from that encountered in the first one In the earlier period the 
difficulty was to find an adequate supply of contemporary and authentic pic¬ 
torial material Increasingly, with the opening of the 19th Century, such 
material has multiplied to so great an extent that the difficulty now becomes 
one of decision as to what may be left out 

The criticism may be made that important pictures have been omitted or 
that significant events-have been slighted We can only hope that within the 
limits of the space to which we have necessarily had to limit ourselves, we have 
provided a true and representative picture of how our history looked between 
1783 and 1853. 

Although the Album is intended to present its story without reference to 
other more detailed works, yet, particularly where exploration is concerned, 
we believe the Atlas of American Jdistory will be found useful as a supplement 
to the Album Equally for a wider knowledge of some of the facts necessarily 
treated briefly in the Album, the Dictionary of American Jdistory will pro¬ 
vide a fuller understanding 
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In securing the pictorial material used in this volume, we have, as in the 
previous one, been helped at every turn by the libraries, museums and scholars 
of the country. To them we are indebted not only for the privilege of using 
their treasures but for their advice as to what should be used Credit for our 
source has been given with practically every picture, and elsewhere in these 
pages we have made especial acknowledgment to those who have helped us 
greatly. To all the others, and they are many, we herewith express our grati¬ 
tude 

As Editor in Chief, I wish to take this opportunity of again expressing 
my deep appreciation of the invaluable aid given by the Managing Editor, 
Mr R V Coleman, to whose other responsibilities has been added that of 
writing the running text. I can only repeat and emphasize what I said of his 
help in the first volume His knowledge, like that of Ulysses, "of many men 
and many cities,"' and I may add, of the vast variety of historical characters, 
episodes, periods and conditions with which we have had to deal, has very 
largely helped to achieve such success as we may have attained in dealing 
with the mass of material now becoming available 

An Editor knows how much he owes to those who have worked with him, 
and I wish to express my heartfelt thanks also for the assistance rendered in 
their fields by our Associate Editor, Mr. Thomas R Hay, and the Art Editor, 
Mr Atkinson Dymock, both of whom have ably met the many intricate and 
technical difficulties which have daily confronted them in one way and another 
Warm appreciation is also due to E Graham Platt, Marion G Barnes, 
Ethel M. Watson and Mary Wells McNeill who have searched the museums 
and libraries of the country for pictorial material and have checked both the 
facts and the form of presenting them 

James Truslow Adams 


January 2, 1945 
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In this as in the previous volume the editors have been assisted by the advice 
and cooperation of museums, libraries and individuals throughout the country. 
In general, proper credit has been given in the case of each picture reproduced 
but particular acknowledgment for especial help is due the following. 


Prof Randolph G Adams, William L Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass 
Boatmen's National Bank of St Louis, Mo. 

Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N Y 

The Bucks County Historical Society, Doylestown, Pa. 

Buflfalo Historical Society, Buffalo, N Y 

Lawrence J Burpee, International Joint Commission, Ottawa, Canada 
The Society of California Pioneers, San Francisco 
Public Archives of Canada, Research and Publicity Division, Ottawa 
Carolina Art Association, Charleston, S C. 

The Charleston Museum, Charleston, S C 

Chase Bank Collection of Moneys of the World, New York City 

Chicago Historical Society, Chicago, Ill. 

William L Clements Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 

Colt's Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co , Hartford, Conn 

The Library of Congress, Washington, D C 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D C 

Fames Collection, The New York Public Library 

Eno Collection, The New York Public Library 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md 

The Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

University of Georgia, Athens, Ga 

Henry E Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif. 

Illinois State Historical Society, Sprmgheld 
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Institut Francais de Washington, ^ Charlottesville, Va 

Thomas Jefferson Menronal Foundation, -11° 

Church of Jesus Chris, of Latter Day Saints, Salt Lake City, 

The jockey Club, New York City 
Undis Valley Museum, Lancaster, Pa 
Louisiana State Museum, New Orleans, La 
Mr A S McQueen, Folkston, Ga 
Mr. George F Macdonald, Windsor, Canada 
Marine Research Society, Salem, Mass 
The Manners' Museum, Newport News, Va 
Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, Md. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 

The Mirabeau B Lamar Library, University of Texas, Austin 

Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, Mo 
Municipal Museum of the City of Baltimore, Md 
Nacogdoches Historical Society, Nacogdoches, Texas 
The National Archives, Washington, D C 

National Park Service, U S Department of the Interior, Washington, D 

The New-York Historical Society, New York City 

The Society of The New York Hospital, New York City 

The New York Public Library, New York City 

New York State Library, Albany, N Y. 

The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus, Ohio 


Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md 
Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass, 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
The Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pa 

Dr Milo M, Quaife, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 

Rhode Island State Archives, Department of State, Providence, R. 1 

Rochester Historical Society, Rochester, N Y 
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Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D C 
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U. S Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D C 
U. S National Museum, Washington, D C. 

Mr R W. G Vail, New York City 
Vincennes Public Library, Vincennes, Ind. 

Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Md 
The Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio 
The William Henry Smith Memorial Library of the Indiana State Historical 
Society, Indianapolis 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Mo 
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THE NEW NATION 


1783-1789 

“The United States of America” 

Such was the self-chosen title of the New Nation, and the title by which it was recognized by 
the former mother country in the treaty of peace signed at Pans, Sept 3, 1783. 



Courltiy, New Brunstsick Government Information Bureau 


St Croix River 


The greatest of re¬ 
publics had been 
born and chris¬ 
tened 

Its boundaries 
swept from the St. 
Croix River on the 
north 


to the St Mary s 
River on the south, 



Courtesy Mr A S McQueen, Folkslon, Gn and his IHistory of Chorhan rpUMfy 

St Mary’s River 





Coiirlesy, Free Public Library and Chamber of Commerce, Hannibal, Mo 

Mississippi River 


and westward to the 
rolling Mississippi 
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The Border Forts 

On the north, the boundary followed a line through the Great Lakes, placing within the Unite 
States such important frontier forts and posts as 

Oswego 

at the end of the long portage route through central New York to Lake Ontario, 



View of Oswego and the Fort in 1798 . 

From a drawing by Dewitt, surveyor general. 

j Book < 1 /Iho »fi,nil./,,>H 1851 

Fort Niagara 

where the Niagara River, alter plunging over the Falla, flows plaadly into Lake Ontar, 



I 
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Detroit 

that strategically situated, far-famed and much fought over sometimes trading post, some¬ 
times fort, still mostly French, between Lake Erie and Lake Huron, 



Cofirlesy, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Michigan 


Diawing of Detroit, by David Meiedith (17900 


and Michilimackinac 

meeting place of the Indians from the West and of the traders from the East, beautiful, but 
with a bloody past, where the waters of Lake Huron, Lake Michigan and Lake Superior meet 



V' II F, W tltui on jra IT ILl^f A r )iC IT I-r/L. 'p 

Thomas L McKcnney, Sketches of a ’Tour to the Lakes 1827 


But—It was thirteen years, after much diplomatic wrangling, and after many packs of furs had 
gone to Montreal rather than New York, before these frontier posts were surrendered to the 
United States. 















MdkilA 


■AilOjk. AlkMit *.*A 4 t Aik AA. MAAH^ 

■Aa) AAMMA AlUtA aaaaa mmaaI |a aaaa aaam 
.Anj Iaiucaa aaam. a mama AA«Uk| |aaaaa amaa 




AAAA AAAAp AAAMA AAAA AAAA AAAA: 

lAAAA AAAaImaaAA AAAA I,AttAAA AAAAl 
IAAAA AAAaP'IaAAAA AAAA|il»AAAA AAAa] 


Conrlf^)* Historical Society of Nl^shu^gh Bay and The Highlands, Newburgh, N Y 

Jboiv IS a view of the encampment at New Windsor, drawn in 1783 by William ^ 

Tarbell, who was one of the men encamped there 

In the upper part of the picture above, is shown a building (the one 

I t \_ij Benson J Lossing, Piclorw/JicW Boofc of/be J2eyo/M/(Ofi 1852 

burgh Addresses, set- The Temple 

ting forth the discon¬ 
tent of the Army, circulated m March, 1783 It was at the Temple that Washington made his 
reply, urging his officers to hold fast to the principles for which war had been fought It was 
ere, and in this address, that Washington, taking his spectacles from his pocket, said, "You 
see, gentlemen, that I have not only grown gray, but blind in your service/’ 


T j 


ll-tB’j-Irl 


(/r 


'-si'* ' 


Benson J Lossing, Ifbe Piclonal O^ic/d Book of Ihe Pevofiilioii 1852 

The Temple 
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Boston 


was the great New England seaport. At the entrance of its harbor stood this lighthouse 









Co/iimhirtji Matj/tzttie, December, 1787 , 

Conr/eAy, The New-York Historical Society, New York City 
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Faneuil Hall 

was surrounded by hitching posts, and we see not only one of the many crooked streets of 
Boston, but the usual means of transportation and the way the people dressed at the time. 
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There might have hung 
on the wall a looking 
glass such as this, with 
mahogany and gilt frame. 


Luke Vincent Lockwood, Co/omni 7\tnti 
lure JM America 191() 


My lady might have 
viewed herself in a 
dress such as we see 
opposite 


Jlight, Flowered Silk O jt|,J 

Brocade Dress 

Courtesy, Essex Instiuitc, J 

Salem, Mass 1^x0 i(s ' 


And in the better homes would have 
been found a bed such as this, in 
Sheraton style. 

Luke Vincent Lockwood, fo/onirt/ THniflwre in >lHier«cfl 
1926 


Beside the bed at night might have been 
found shoes such as these. 


Coiirfes'y, Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 







ff< w //fr B[UI)(rl', Ci-.r ('HAhl.llS HiyUIi. 



Courtesy, The New York Historical Society, New York City 


Recommended by 
George Washington 

At Newburyport in 1788, John My- 
call printed the first edition of T^icholas 
Tike's Arithmetic. 

The book was recommended by the 
presidents of Yale, Harvard and Dart¬ 
mouth, and even by George Washing¬ 
ton, to whom the editor sent a copy 

It went through eight editions; was 
widely used as a text m schools through¬ 
out the country • and was an outstand¬ 
ing contribution to American education. 
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Commonwealth of Maflachufctts. 

JBy Ull EXCELLENCY 

JamesBowdoin,Efq. 

GOVERNOUR OF TJit COMMONWEALTH or 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

A Proclamation. 

W HER.EAS hvan Aft pafled ihc fiictcenth ofFcbruary inftani, • 

■ j u j r u.... u. I ,1 c_ _ yiiiich perlbM 

f * I \lfi * rrca(ba,org>T- 


Home of Moses Gill at Worcester 

In the summer of 1786 discontent broke into open 
rebellion and gave the authorities of Massachusetts 
considerable trouble. From the name of one of its 
ifctts. leaders, it came to be known as Shays' Rebellion. 


jngaidorf^, , « - don may be ck- 

tuideti" the General Court have cfVibblhed ind made known the condmona 
and difoujlificattons, upon which pardon and indemnity to certain tilrndcrs. 
./• L 1 . /• j ,h n..iiUj.,cr y—^i l - 

f « e r I < 

" ' I ■ ' * 

I HAVE thought fit, by virtue of the authority v 

in me by the (aid Aft (o iHue thu Proclamation, hereby jprrmiling f 


I H A V E thought fit, by virtue of the authority veiled 

in me by the (aid Aft to iniie thu Proclamation, hereby prrmiling pardon 


So grateful were the people of eastern Massachusetts 
to General Shepard, who crushed the Rebellion, that 
they commissioned Paul Revere to make him a silver 
bowl. 


I ,«• 

14 \ I I r , » r II a I 

R 1^1 fc~ « I r I'a Ma i ii 

C ty r N Al lit C umil CkaiAtr tm thu SrUHlrtnih Ftimaiy ut tb* Yttr 

if LOkO OntT/tSrvt0 HfJffi aitd-Litfij Sf9tii fi!» lb* EintubTMe 

^iht InkfttJdKr af ll< OailtJ Siaw •/ M £ KJ C ^ 

JAMES BOW DO IN. 

Hu ComBHiMl, 

lOHK A.VaKY, lubSrcffUry 




1 f 4 ^ t* a 

l/W/. uW /if ■; 


From copy in Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 
Winsor, T^ftrrative ami Critical Xislory, 1888 




Courtesy, Mabel Brady Garvan Collection, Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven 
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Health Insurance 

AtExeter, N. H., AnaniasTubbs was sick from July 31, 1786, to July 31, 1787, and got five 
pounds eight shillings as compensation from the S tate. 

^,10 ,iii. j' j 173^ 

No. S/ To Job’y^T. (i'lm.iii, J'lii. Tuafiuer. - 

75 riURSUANM tj .m ACc i!^ lo'i <' J n. ,- 1787, pv ' 

a<( J ^ , ,, ' 




Vi ' ^ 

fcomi?C««^ 178 ^ to 

-as is (dircaed to receive in paipnefit 
^ . r ^ . 

^ Bjt advice of Counci 


/y -r 

^ ‘“X- f I 1 1'. ilnv^l.iS 

“ Which Order the 'rreafurer 
bipsiyfblc m certii'ictiiti or fiL.'. ru3 ** 


‘ I j I 

Ct>»rlf?y, Chase National Bank Collection of Moneys of the World, Ntw York 


t tA 




Picficloptr. 


Prisons 


In 1799, so the story goes, a man named Brunton was sent to Newgate Prison, m Connecticut, 
for counterfeiting. While there, he made this picture of that prison Elsewhere, over the country, 
thousands of people were in almost equally bad prisons for less serious offences Inability to pay 
a trifling debt often resulted in indeterminate confinement in a filthy prison 



fp; 


s/rj'7-&B ,' *. .1 




AirA' 




Col„r„M.„W« 3 S.(ne, March, 17® Ca.,rl„y. The New York Historical Soc.eiy, New York 


Le/l, Newgate Prison 

A C Hales, -4 h /arly (otwcctn.nl ftiijrtirer (tiul his li'nrk, H)06 


P Farms 


At Canaan, Conn , not far from Newgate, life went 
peacefully on in the valleys between the hills Here 
we get a glimpse of a country road in 1789 Even in 
,1 gravelly Connecticut it must have been practically 
impassable for wheeled vehicles after the spring 
thaw. 
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The Blacksmith Shop 

At the old Cooke Tavern, m Plainville, Conn , stood this forge Similar ones all over New 
England provided latches, hinges and the thousand and one things needed around a house 








Coffeepot by John Vernon 
ca 1790 


Ladle by Joseph Anthony, 
1785-1800 


All illustrations on this 


page are by coiirlcsy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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New York City 


was creeping up Manhattan Island^ while Brooklyn^ across the East River, was taking on the 
appearance of a village. 
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The China Trade 

This Philadelphia item, in a Baltimore newspaper, announcing the sailing of the Empress oj 
China from New York in February, 1784, was of greater importance than the editor realized. 

Across the Atlantic, around Cape Horn and through the Indian Ocean went the Empress of 

--"Tm China to the rabulous hast. 



BALTIMOREADVERTISER 








Coiirlciy Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, Md 

Here, from a fan painted at the time 
and given to John Gieen, Captain of 
the Siiipteis oj China, by the authori¬ 
ties of Canton, is a pictuie of the an¬ 
chorage at Whampoa, where the Em¬ 
press of China (shown on the left) 
berthed at the end of her fateful voyage 


PHILADELPHIA, Icbruarj i8. 

On Sunday Uft failed from New-York, the flilp Eitiprefj of 
China, Captain |ohn Green, of this port, for Canton in China. 
On paffing the garrifon at Fort-Georgt, Ihe fired, with gteaC 
regularity, the United States ftlute, which was returned from 
the fort. This handfomc, comiiiodiouj and elegant fliip, mo¬ 
delled after, and built on the new invented confiruflion of tli* 
ingenious Mr. Peck, of Bofton, is deemed an exceeding fivlfc 
falter. 'Ihe Captain and crew, with feveral young American 
advcntuicii, «ere all hippy and cheerful, in good health and 
high fpirltB, and, with a becoming decency, eUtod on being 
confidered the firft inftrumcnts, in the hands of Providence, who 
have undertaken lo extend the commerce 6f the United State* 
of America, to that diftant, and to us unexplottd, country. 

The Ihip George and James, Captain Linton, which failed 
from this port for Londtin, in Oflober laB, is, we hear, tall 



f I.rl'. Ik ' h. .MIC I 5 .. L , 111 
rcnnsylvaiin, Piiiladcipliia 


the Pennfylvania Packet, ^ haitf^pAikerUTer. 

__ ---L-------U—; 


■^Mit-Peix*-] _ M 0 N D A Y| s6, fjSfi 

-Jii; 






Coiirteiy, Historical Sociely of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Another small item—this time in the Pennsylvania Packet of May 16, 1785 
—announced the return to New York on May 11, of the Empress of China 
with a full cargo" This was the beginning of the famous China Trade 


N E tv - Y 0 R K, m.,T' 

We liAve the rnrufaAicn of jnooaaojif M 

ot the fhip of China, 

fi om Ihe Kast-Indu#, ar thu [wri, yfflffi;n 
lcr«vojMgtof I4nxjnthi anda^dtii Sh 
from ihla imrt about ihs itlli of Fehrwir, 
mtl arrived at Canton fn Aujurt, havinejed 
the Cape de Venlf»—Ihe took htr (hpjrtito 
China the firft of Jail Januiry, mJ m rrttiiit:ti 
at the Cstpc of Good Hope, frnnruhrtftlit 
her pafftge here in about fxto msntBt—TN 
durinj; thii Mnj royage have b«a r-niriiblt 
thv. Thecanxmeri wha Wntojlitifcill 
health, died on the homcvranl pj%r. 

We learn tliae captain Crrmr mft | 
uFage during hiS flaj m Onran-tbe B ii' 
moderc wai (he firA whofiloirdVafliitnlii 
vai here. 

As the fhIp has returned viih a full cmiot j 
fiirh arttcli* as uc genrralli import fromfur# 
rorrePponrient ohreivcj, that itiirtfj'Mtf 
happy ixncirtof our Kinj ahletoi'tfp" vn* 
luiMHnfomc and imni'ccfiaiytraffifli, 
fore we have carrifd cn M'th Europe-^otH 
prrjuihn of nur rifim; onipiiCi ird futarik 
prorpcsHa nf ToliJ t»reatntfi And th»t wHi 
not) the flup’s farf’’o be produ^liveofihoU*'! 
taptsto thfrtwntrs, winch their raenitfur lb 
derlaktng ileftr'e, he concdwi it Hill 
welfare of the United States m feaerili hf 
their ntt/ens with tmulafion to <<jud| if Mt< 
tlicir mercintjle rivals 

sSomr yean apo, Mhen ihe adYintiiCiofjw 
navigation were better ftyJd cdai rlmoremre 
they are now, the arrival of a vcITvl after ftf}^ 
ousa vovige* Prom fn diftant a pin of cwi 
would he announced by public thitikrjivmf i«l 
ingof belh S—filionld not ihnbe our priwii 
finee Pro\nlt'o<*e is ro'irtenancmi our 
this nevv voilfl ’ VVe Iiojk in oiimp^h 
to Rit e oui nadcri a more pc rfcfl ddau « 
wnntvovm, 

— - - mi"i'«*'Mi 
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New Jersey 


West of the Hudson^ toward Morristown in New Jersey^ we find a well-kept countryside and 
comfortable farms. 



Columbinn ^f(t0nzn\c, October, 1780 Cotlrltf^y, The New York Historicil Society, Now York Cit> 


And in Pennsylvania 

near Philadelphia, we find an equally charming country scene. 



Co/iMiihinn !M(i0aztue October, 1789 

CoHrIcsy, The New-York Historical Society, New York City 
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Philadelphia 

then the largest city m the United States, was still in many ways only a village. Here is a view 
of the New Market taken from the corner of Shippen and Second streets Note the town pump. 



/7ft (f'/tff/f/ * ~''/f^yf/ ' ''t t f/ti////f f / i f 


'Matfazhtc, February, 1788 

Coiirlesy, The New York Historical Society, New York City 


With unpaved, muddy streets, foot ’ 
scrapers were useful as well as orna- ^ 
mental. < 


Albert H Sonn, Early Jmertcaa Tf’roim/ji Droii 1928 


y: T*. 


At No. 13 South 6th Street, stood 
the building known as the Depart- 
jliment of the United States for For¬ 
eign Affairs in which was drafted the 
proclamation of peace in 1783 

(»• I* Cl) k.'l Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


MMi. 
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Newspapers and Magazines 

Here, in Philadelphia, was published The Independent gazetteer 


rRlDAT, pf'THE Volume Tit. NoMDin 65y. 

independent GAZETTEER; 

OR, THE 

CHRONICLE OF FREEDOM. 

rt tbt Fr/ttltin ef xkt »ugbt mt tf br rtfirAlmi —Pennlylvania Bill of ki|hls, 

tbe^KLi.Kiitvt* t/alltheeivi \ fiolhieal, atd r^}|g|^ur Rtibii nj Vreemen —Juniui, 


VJnuF-gi AnifMiflilng thtirStntlmtru^ 
^nJh 'ft it ^ itfjiintd chddrnt^ that the Ltbtrij »/ibt Ptrft 


TO THE FUBLIC. 

(.kfallw W»f r..l .Sit., 

1 {M^llltf loti «f itOBiii 10 th« city of 

;* Nc tf Peonfrlrnil*! twa net pUntitlant In 
reintyrfS«"f 0»argt», ta|eiher 
tidi nnoffi pliontloft* I" ccanly of Hirrifofu »nd 
Hitt )f VitlWii ll** •" **'* ‘f"" 

uOHTOOM^AY Htiiifon ifonfild, pro 

«ndd|ft) 0 l« of ih« fime In tke followioi 
mwti h U r*5 t 

III T»i«pf*P*rtJ tftnM fll«IJ !« Jriwn r-jr by 

tvaten » f*tb paro*! dioof* »o become adeentitTfri 
d Tltt tifprOIre lati an wAtrmtfd fr« of 

^i;iMiifBkrii«lothf tlmeof dnwinp. 

Jfy ThcprUelioeh itumber or TieicttT, i» «tjht 
UH fp«Mi Mihcpnftnt rnedmm of th rttte of P<nn 
liliwli, vt ***' pufcl'iftr 

' TVn Ml NO, blank s 


Franita townihipt and county ifot faidi tpof on and near the 
new lOiJ lerdn^ fiom F/ii»k»-Town u Cbe/ valley, on the 
witeri of U lU t wtecl( and CIttrJitId, 

Ten pltntsiioRi, each cantunini lyj acre#, in the toun 
tf aforefaitt, ruaaleon he cri orAFiify/cCcccd and/Kef/’i 
and Cdmp Run Waft nf the above pUntationt ere in ihe 
nnghboiirhwid of ibo GltJuf, atnid t wealthy fettUmint of 
Germani# 

Fifty plantaliofit, cootaiAiitf aooacrct e«ch| m Hirnfon 
ceuntyi and date of Viipmn, fkiietc on the btanchci of 
lluglrai riTCr, dec vrtrhm a few milat of Chrklbarth, 
Mor^m r<iwni and the town ofMonitAnicry *Vtdelhe 
l^Cverend ft'iPjm ff rfb'l cettnicatr, «i|h lenard to the fi- 
tuatlan of Mi/itgmt j Tstua, and the foil of the lad ineati> 
ooed £0 plintat'ont 

The fcnatnint P'***) confil nf lo(t ef ground m the faid 
(own af Me nigofnery, ea^h of which are it Uatt from /) to 
70 left fiont on the ma fl Areet, and m length or depib to 
10 feet ilUyi, ftorn 140 to iSo feet* 

In order to remvf, a» mtirh 


twten Third and Tourth ftreets Franm <i«aine, Eimi.rer 
Sheriff of Monigomery co'inty Lulonel Herry M Icr, 
Yoik-Town Major Jeremiih Talbot Dr. Robert Johnf- 
ton ot Franklin couiiiv T1 omai Grart, Ffn Sher^ffof 
Norlhumbcr and counlj W lUam Atitu a \d Daniel Mont- 
forerv, Efqri of Non''umherUnd ruM-n Major 1 h<im*i 
Robinfon, Pine ercelt Mr Jemei Sikerwooi, Smb^rr 

JarnttMiiiin, Efi| Bedford county, and efthe fubicrtber. 

livinjin Walniit-llreei, Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, No vember>i, 1787 

T he AiS'ng Committee otthe Society (of 
ollevuting the m fenes of Public Pri. 
Tons, vifiting.igreeably to their appointment, 
the Jail and Work houfeof thu city, hare fre¬ 
quently wilhed that the funds of their mnuu- 
tion would allow them to fiipply the mhtMf 
iimg, there confined, ¥nth fuitahle clmthmg 
Jjimufcto liuimM rwrilll-Ru Lji lh|S .uJ l- 


in the January, 1788, issue of which we find the ad¬ 
vertisement of post coach carriages shown opposite 


... 


THE J 


OLVJSJBIAN 

:m^c 


(bp 

lu- 

monthly Miscellany 

b CoHtaintnf a fmJuifthe 
Hislorv/^ Manners^ 

Literature,* Characters p 
oftheMa ARya^ (bP 

[OLLiT. More 3 .) 

'bPkb^'-Q-sC:) I 


4 





PHII.jVDKLPHIAi 
Fwnlcd fill* 

tEDDOV SPOT SVOOB.C CIST, &l JTM>rCHARD 


(irKtem-m-fiKi-iiia 




The Phil.iJcIphia, Bnltimoie, anJEaftein 
Shoie 

Line of Pofl Coach Carriages. 

T Ht fib/enhifi bfi have tofnfoim th fuU\ey (tai tie/ 
haxe t'hihjhtd J line ef i'»f\ Com h CirrUi^y 

ti coozrtitepyhUamiifiha^tiJVff' PhmJ 

ttu and iahimert. Andia erdrr r«ii»flle eni/or paj/ep 

fcs ifjvf'hnsPlifaJcIplta »«d Fa/iimer*, they 
iu,,,! tDtvtj pujjin^tti fef hire huwm Pbtfadti^hia trad Suf 
a/thnna^ and ittveea Suffufhanna and Baltimore^ ihtj wiJl 
eonvefati/y Ip’jJ (nmtii) that favnr tlm with lleir 

t ’pary bitwetn Phiadtlpbia and SaffttflaPita 

The Poft Coach CauMfjes will 

S/i iff from tie Baltimore and Cillern Shoir Stape Officf, 
in F wlh Jirtet> nrjrfy tppolitt tbt Old Mtan S^etaTavem^ 
i« rliljde'phay nud from Mr Eveni't Tev/tn^ the etfiitr of 
CiUVtTt and Btnk fteettin Baltimore during the wiitter 
ftnt tn Moidjv and Tbarfdaj i* wrAn'ff*, <ir 10 a'cloek m 
'tbt forenoon aii^ itff/fflrni.f m Fbtlatlelpb>a and Baltimore, 
(ifi Utdnefdais amt h.iiurdaji in good ftafia for dimng The 

ftiif^-'f mill (lop xauh paffingtri an fhtir eoay from 
fliljde'pbh rbf fiifl night at Chiiffnna Bndge, where the 
eiJcb for the Fn/larn Short will, on Friday rrarnmg tn each 
nvteb, tike up the maily pnff^fn, and baggaie, and arrive 
I the [*n;t afttmoon at Cbtfer~T»vn, and Jet off from Chtper^' 

[^^ y;n. on 

foiirltsY, Histoiical Society of Pcnnsylvnnm, 
Philadciphn 


Also at Philadelphia there was published at this 
time The Columbian (Magazine, from which sev¬ 
eral of the illustrations in this volume are drawn 
(magazines were becoming important as a branch 
of journalism) 
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Fire Insurance 


^ * r 






\ V 








John Milnor^ of the City of 
Philadelphia^ had his dwelling 
his “new house” and his “back 
building” and “kitchen” in¬ 
sured against hre loss for £^00 
by the Mutual Assurance 
Company His policy was No, 
153, and nailed to his house 
was this fire marker, carrving 


-A 




L'ii 




i.g 




cd Jem, taken bclorc the Hon 


pears, that onoi about the 15th 


And Bad Men 


Simpfon ma(Wr, the property oF David King 


it appeals the Oefiornion ot 


Cimrltsv Hi'itoricsl Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


or of fuch atrocious crntios bo 
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j //t ^ *“ // 

rolMoifoirtH %aQazu\^, July, 17fi8 
Cuiirltf’iy, The New York Historical Society, New York City 




On a house near Doylestown 
was this latch — made in the 
neighborhood 

Allot* “I Som. / !».*• '•••'itn* if »i u/h t 


The Hinterland 


c, the road over South Mountain 


Cohiinhiiin Jllfl^dziiif, May, 1788 


Coiirlety, The New-York Historical Society, New York City 









.r. ’ 


- 
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H R Schoolcrafi, Jji/arni/ifioH rc^/)cc(/«fl liuUan Trilw^ 0 / ll?t l/nilcW iiUiles, 1851-57 

Pittsburgh in 1790 

Over the mountains, at the forks of the Ohio where old Fort Duquesne stood, was the frontier 
village of Pittsburgh, to become increasingly important as an outfitting place for the West 

On the Lehigh River 

m northeastern Pennsylvania, was the Moravian village of Bethlehem 


Isaac Weld, Jraiieli ibroiigb Worth Jmmea, 1795 97 
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Fanning 

was the occupation of 
about ninety percent of 
all Americans. Plows 
such as this, with cast- 
iron mould boards, were 
in use, though not too 
common. 





Courtesy, Bucks County Historical Society, Doylestown, Pa 



Seed drills, homemade, simple but effici¬ 
ent, were to be found on many farms 


Courtesy, Bucks County Historical Society, Doylestown, Pa 


In the Columbian !Maga- 
zine for December, 1787, 
was shown this plan for a 
newer and more scientific 
implement for drilling seed. 



Courtesy, The New-York Historical Society, New York City 
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The Old and the New 

The scythe and 
cradle were still or¬ 
dinarily used for _ 

harvesting grain, .. 


but here tnn l 

Ae ge„«„ of r-TeS'TsSt'l '0 be 

Sol* a hondred yea,, later "ridle-western „|,ea' 


' 'ork Clly 


methods of 

considered if nnt also be- 

?■; P'™ ofT'“ ^'“l-nd,rated b; 


Tbc New York 

‘‘ “'“oi-ical Soccy, 


New Yiu-L 
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On Chesapeake Bay 

Annapolis was the capital of 
Maryland/ and it was there, at the 
State House (shown opposite) 
that, in 1786, was held a meeting 
to discuss reform of the vexatious 
restrictions placed on interstate 
commerce by the various states, 
from which discussion resulted the 
Constitutional Convention of 
1787 (see page 36). 




(sr permission.) 

< — "■■■ *--—■» 

At the Theatre in Baltimore, 

On IKIDAY UVI'NlNC/, (he 7tli of/W, 17I], 
Will bi (>1« 1 R A (. i ef 

T II E O D O S I U S, 

0 R 

Thb F O RCii 01 LOVE. 

Wab new folemn Sfulx., g(iri«l (luicullsii t\i. Ac 

To open wi(h a leprurtiunti (lie Ch>J]i,in /.'//i 

//an, Id ict priiiuiiia Maitnili-i. uc 

Mr n V A K n, 

Uinin L I W 1 «. 

Mr l» A V I U t) 
jtlllHi, Mr C ft U R C. M I 
Itinki Mr B M I T 11 1 

Mr T I t Y A R I) 

>V<in Mr (V A ( 1 

^•iUy/j4 M-i POST I 

N(c< R. 1 A 

Ts «hMi »lll b( r4<l<d « 1- A it C F rAfti 

The WRANGLING I OVERS 
Or, Like Mastter, like Man. 

Mr H Y A N , 

lifn, Mr A 1 II I K I <1 N, 

Off UfUi, Mr >> M 1 T (\i 

, JintH, Mri I I Ml 
Jii nlit, hill R Y A N 

Doxei, Oitt Dilliir, fit Fm fihl m 
To begin pmifLljr nt Fik n ( |(kI< 

Tickrti Io be liaJ at Mr yamtt re/wfi, nrir ll e 1’. fi Oliite 
'*’Rt (be E*eiangi Ct^tt Htuft, Fell 1 I oira mil at iIk- (IZ/.i 
of ibtHadira, where Platei fm (he Bmiti nny hcuhcni 1mm 
Ten to Twelve 0 Clock every Ijjy 

BAliTIMORBi Ir.rtudbyM K r, 0 () |M K 1) 

HARR 


David Ricigely, jfiiiia/s aj Jmialufln ( 1841 ) 

State House at Annapolis 

At the theater m Baltimoie “The Force of 
Love” was being tempered with the Chris¬ 
tian religion. 

Coiirltiy 1 lie New York Hisioncal Society, New York City 


James Williams was dealing in continental cer¬ 
tificates and land. 



_ ’ t 4 ^ 

Came to 'Baltimore two weeks ago j 


i* * H®*®^*®**5 IwtAori 

^ *^*^®** •ndrou»i*f#u^iwlrii a chla, aa4 full 
fuit of loot I hall broad UTfi th# ftouldcri^ and hii r«- 
nirkiMi Aoot liMiba»*.Ha ii a very piaafibla rcilawi can drift 
* *vi ^ hdrft*, and waltiag ac 

rr«iki«>rrtaiy. md in • roftMici—H* kM pirAd 
c ®**J?*> • '«•<»>••> »«hI *•»*< himUfTOM 

SANX70N, ar SAMSON, ml wtU prnkibljt c«k« tMtIktr 
hid «a 1 conotry llaia Ain iid troulcTi, md *hlt« 
ItBfej jKktt, md bit hid tk« llttli Bnair oi bli lift hind 
brokm. \ * 1)1 ,)m rov^ DOLIAKS nwitd, md fiitm- 

r mo'ir** •'* '• *“ »»“* OOL. 

UdKS if Outuf it, 

aOlEKTaaoWNE. 

Qjbw-A m I C«Ma»Y. Iiy B, I7»9, 


CAS 

For Continental Loan-Office, Depre- 

ciilioii, or FintUSetllimmr Cirlifiettti, lad Inlinr^, — 
Sii«h wint Diyriciilian or sthtr Cartificatei lo pty for'Vr«> 
perCy puithrril of ihi Stilt, mty IM fuppliid it toy TltK, 
tol with my pttcicnlir Anouot Miolil, rnr Ctlh, by 

WUiui/nu, 

For SALE, or BARTER, 

A Quantity of L A N D in Patents, 

from 150 to lOM Awn, litaill in Botutourt tid Mao<ui||t- 
htlt Countiet, iHipinii, will bo fold viry low far Ctfli, Pro¬ 
duct, inr Kind of CiUiftcb'ti, or lodeo'i, |0od Bondi, L^d, 
I or other Piopoicj 10 (ho jittti of Mwylmd, For Tcrint, ip- 
ply to 

/■ 


oticcb'mA, 


Us: 


Anntpilh, Mtf lat) lyS}! 






SALm/viitk in Rno-lanri 


thonl 
bly i 
wilb 

tht 

withi 

■ra 

lodJ 

■ bit" 

»r«pi 

Zj 

ftior4 

W 

m<y 

Hoif 

'y 


SUarylnnd Journal and daltiuiare Jduerliser, June 9, 1789 
Courtesy, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md 


and Harry "a dark mulatto” was on the loose. 
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South of the Potomac 


On the indentations of Chesapeake Bay and on the James River, tobacco was the great industr 




The tobacco was hung in open sheds to dry, 




and later packed in hogsheads for shipment 



Wtlliam Tatham, Culture and Commerce of 7obacco 1800 


by barge 




by rolling 


to the wharfs where ,t was loaded m ocean-going 
vessels for shipment across the Atlantic 




.^Cu:. iX.Ut 










^<ght, Virginia Tobacco Wharf 
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In the Caroiinas 

rice was still the staple crop. 





Charles Fraser, A Cbar/esloii Sfecicfeboofe, 1796 1806 
Cowriesy, Carolina Art Association, Charleston, S C 

Some fifty miles west of Charleston^ S C., stood the Stony Creek Meeting House. Note the 
road with its deep ruts. 
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In Charleston, at the foo 
of Broad Street, stood th 
Exchange Building, on 
the steps of which Georg- 
Washington made an ap 
pearance in 1791 and 
where the governors of 
South Carolina were pro 
claimed until the capita 
of the state was removei 
to Columbia. 


Conrlejy, The Charleston Museum, CharIcstOh S C 


A New Home 


The home of Henry Laurens in South Carolina was burned during the Revolution Laurens 
himself, while on the way to Europe to negotiate a loan for the colonies, was captured by the 
British and later exchanged for Cornwallis. On his return to South Carolina he built the house 
shown below. 


n C hailcii >n, S C 

The two mules on the left are of some interest in that, in 1785, the King of Spam presented to 
George Washington an Andalusian jack and jennies. Shortly after, Lafayette contributed a 
similar Maltese group. This stock accelerated the production of the mule in the United States. 
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Money 

What forms of money did the American of the 1780’s use in his daily transactions^ 




Some of the old Continental cur¬ 
rency still floated around, but was 
not worth much. 


ti’rj'*!. Hit' 1 j L'lilj ir^ 

.I’l'l Cniijpdnj of the Bank ~ ^ 
f'/ B/ai th-yJiiiciuaproinii^L' T'-i- 
10 i\n TO the Be,II Cl, an 
ik III,Uhl, One Niiiciicrh i 
;b -k ,i Dolhir. H ir-T 

I 9;*^ yhipii'^i 6', TySij. 2 ijf 

i u t7’'i jU'i/iM f, CoPiiLi.n'^ 

I --13 ‘jr -. 1 . .i- ^ 


Small coins, if they could be had, 
were mostly the old English ones 


?1‘;; 


w' - 

bn 


'■ s.»' ' 

'..J, . 

V. Vf J., » 


' ' I- 










“Small change” notes such as this on the 
Bank of North America were common for 
small transactions. 
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Connecticut Cent 



The First United States Coin 

was the Fugio CenL issued in 1787, but 
we still had no national coinage or na¬ 
tional currency. 

The Fugio Cent bore the injunction, 
"Mind your business ” 


All illustrations on this page by the courtesy of Chase Bank Col 
lection of Moneys of the World, New York 
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Banks 


The first bank in the United States, founded by Robert Morns, was chartered December 

31,1781. - --- 


Here is the oldest 
known bank check 
in the United 
States, drawn 
simply on “The 
BankT 




IsL 


ft tj A* 


l''”*fg^ i ! f pw^wpwpiai^ 













f aitrfes^', The AUvatcr Kent Miisuum, I'lulatklphia, Pa 


JUm 



Drafts on London 
were, of course, 
common. This one 
is signed by Robert 
Morris. 


John Fitch and His Steamboat 

In this same city of Philadelphia, 
where Owen Biddle was drawing 
a check and Robert Morns was 
endorsing a draft, there was a man 
named Fitch who had an idea, 
namely, that he could make the 
power of steam propel a boat. He 
got a watchmaker named Henry 
Voight to make an engine which 
he installed on a small boat with 
twelve paddles and tried it out on 
the Delaware River, but it did not 
work out too well and the age of 
steam had to wait. 



CoUimhm aiaijiiziiie, December, 1786 
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A Young Man Named Webster (First Name, Noah) 


First published in 1783 as J 
Qramwiitical Jnstitiite of the 
£n^lisb Lniigud^e 


Grammatical Inftitutc 


OFT H-E 


Enghjh Language,^ ' 


COMPRISING 


An cats, conilfo, ami fjltcmatic Metkod of Edu- 
c c\i.ri]5neil for the life of EngUlh SohooU 

m '/'"iiii-i ’ 

In three parts. 

part II. 

L D N 1 A I N I N O 

A plain and comprchcnfivcGiaminai, 

Gi ii'Uil uu the tru*. riMKiiilii iiU IJIoms of the Linjuiijf 



and, in 1788, we find this busy man 
employed as editor of 7be Jwei icati 
y\itii)azine, being published in New 
York, 


EXPIANAMON 01 rill I'lAVE 


ti 


in the March issue of which theie was an illustrated 
^ticle on Indian pipes which had been presented to 
Congress 


A ^“T^HE Sluhk of ilic Uiilu 
A inei ui P(.Ac<. a jnpe, 
31 iDclici in |i.n£th Pieicni 
cd 10 Contn.li by tlio I'yankl 
fliiwi. in lllinuii iribc 
B. Thcllpivl,Df ihe b/e uhhilof 
<n ordinary pipe 

Ki Tv>i> Cmlvi c\i round ibt 
flunk, near ihc end wlurc (be 
Acm enters ti 

D 7 neStem flic ftcmi are Trofn 
‘*5 4 Jft length 
E A String gt UjiIki, lorered 


MHi ui luciin, litij OUnjned 10 
lafttn rhe nunk arj Ucni by 
Che Rung F ' 

H \ SloucPjpt, liirlij, |o„, 
4tw an Inch rjuaie^ dixmcter 
I flic Howl ^ IJIlJici Pjdr 
K n»6 hgdrcol K nianh fice, 
lurioufl) wrought 
I biringi of Wiinuum, 

M fln-atem 

N 7 he Pipe without the 
Acm 


CO Hie Liluiiitit tviilmut the 

ilcin 

'I bu t afumi fj ir M louplit 
out ul red 111 lie, wliibh It tngnd ill 
diic I libb iinlv and ii dicined fa 
cicd Nuni. uut chicii itc fer 
inirtd hjdig It and they atfcnain 
uino urviy U Ir p(c(<.nted to b- 
neinics gii the raiiAcatton Of a 

I he Ollier pipe is for unlinsr^ 
ulc I( 11 wrrug'ki out • i 1 
Rune ot the color g| cljy and hne 
ernubh futi lnn> 1 he ivurling, 
p ilillimg, dri liii;, ind bJrving of 
fi^urca, on ilieCc fipct, ciaover 

Irca lubar and ingbUuu) i atdu 


ui jii men m itngiii> ano pierced 
»jih Jiolea 

J he Jiiiitiw rrd, with whicli their 
feaihcra, u ncll ar ni«ny bthcr tr 
iHletj nre painted, la a beauiiful 
color I but the ait oriiiuking)t U 
A lecrct with ilie lyaij^ct. 


VIOCRAUIICAL 


All .llustrations on th,s png^ by courtesy of The New-Yorh H.slorKM 


Society, New York City 
















Co/nMi|jmM or Tliiit’ffrsrtl Tlsy/tim January, 1790 Coiirlay, The New York Historical Society, New York City 


In 1778, Fort McIntosh had been established as the headquarters of the Western Department of the Revo¬ 
lutionary Army There, in 1785, the government negotiated with the somewhat cowed Indians a treaty by 
which they relinquished some of their territory north of the Ohio—a treaty which was to make plenty of 

trouble later as we 
shall see in Chapter II 

However, as a lesult 
of this cession by the 
Indians, the Govern¬ 
ment, in the autumn 
of 1785, built Fort 
Harmar on the north¬ 
erly side of the Ohio, 
]ust wheie the Musk¬ 
ingum comes in and 
on the westerly side of 
that river, and m 1787 
created the Northwest 
Territory Thus was 
established the enter¬ 
ing wedge of settle¬ 
ment m the hitherto 
untouched Indian 
Country 



Jmencan Ptoneer. 1843 
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The Ohio Company of Associates 

With Ohio land available, the move for settlement was not long delayed. In 1786, a company 
largely promoted by General Rufus Putnam, was organized in Boston to ask Congress for a 
grant of land "northwesterly of the river Ohio.” 


The Rev Manasseh Cutler was selected 
to put the deal through Congress—and 
succeeded admirably. He not only got a 
million and a half acres for the Ohio 
Company, but he also got 5,000,000 
acres for another group, known as the 
Scioto Company, headed by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury Board. 




Willvam P and Julia P Cutler, lije, Joururtls 
niid Ct>rrci/mMf/c*«ct' oj Tiav JV/rtMrtise/j Cl«(/er 
IRBH 


In 1788, the first settlement m 
the new Northwest Territory 
was made at Marietta, just 
across the Muskingum River 
from Fort Flarmar, and within 
a palisaded area known as 
Campus Martius. 


Jmencait Pioneer 1844 


And, m the same year, the Ohio 
Company of Associates estab¬ 
lished a land office which was 
the headquarters of General 
Putnam as Superintendent of 
the Company and as Surveyor- 
General of the United States. 



Land Office, Marietta, Ohio 












General Putnam’s Home 
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Coiirfwy, The Ohio Slalc Arthacologital atu( Hist«n(.al Society, Columinis 


The Miami Purchase 

followed swiftly upon the Marietta settlement. Judge John Cleves Symmes of Morristown, 
N. J., was the promoter of this enterprise which often bears his name Through a contract with 
the Treasury Board in 1788, Judge Symmes purchased, with Continental certificates and mili- 

—'"■‘7--— ---—^ H tJiry warrants, a million 

1 M ’ M fAM I LAN D-W ARRANT. 7 acres on the northerly side 


Mm 


T his emnk^ 

his Ik'iis d{ Artigns, to lo/itc one 
Sc^ion, in which' the Kcc ot 640 Acres 
fliAll paL, Ivihjctl to the 'rerms of fpttlc- 
'’mciit. 


: /e A//' IT\y of 


^ Day , A. D. 178 

d bv ^ 


Signed 

54, C»,n.crf.g.«l bv /'■ 

.Hill -- ^--— ■ 

Courtesy, Chase Bank Collection of Moneys of the World, New York 


acres on the northerly side 
of the Ohio, between the 
Miami and Little Miami 
rivers, where Cinemnatj 
shortly came into being. 


While on the banks of the Maumee River 
sat, brooding, a Miami chief by the name of 
Little Turtle (see page 47). 






Little Turtle 

CiVirlesy, William L Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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The Constitutional Convention 


Since 1781, the government of the United States had been functioning under what was known 
as the Articles of Confederation. Experience was now making evident that a more efficient 
form of government was necessary - 


In 1786, as noted on page 25, a meet¬ 
ing of state commissioners at Annap¬ 
olis resulted m the decision to call a 
larger convention to be held in Phila¬ 
delphia the following year. 

Thus, in the late Spring of 1787, dele¬ 
gates from each of the states, Rhode 
Island excepted, rnet in the State 
House at Philadelphia, and there, with 
George Washington as president of 
the meeting, brought forth the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States 
The proposed constitution was re¬ 
ceived with varying degrees of enthusi¬ 
asm, but over the signature "Publius” 
began appearing mthe press a series of 
essays in support of the Constitution, 
which contributed in great measure to 
its ratification by a sufficient number 
of states to enable the new government 
to be established on March 4, 1789. 
The essays, by James Madison, Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton and John Jay, were 
published in book form under title of 
Jhe 7ederali5t, which is recognized as 
one of the major contributions of 
American thinking to the literature of 
government. 



Coiiriesy, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 



State House in Philadelphia. 1778 






k s s A T -jn,. 

wintiM 11* rATOvi or Tor 

Jfrkw CONSTITUTIoW, 


Aiaoued ur(imvTmrEDtiMi.coHYt>r8lft' 

ItmMMU I), 1,17 " V" 

1 , 


IktlMTlP AUD IfftV BT ) AiVP A 
Jlo. 41 , KABI^VIt lOVAll. 


£- 

katau 


. Cdiirlery, The New York Hislor,c.il Socicly, New York City 

bilk banner carried by the Society of Pewterers of New Yoik Ci 
the Federal Procession, July 23, 1788, celebrating the impen 
ratification of the Constitution by New York State 
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The First President 




There was no question as to who should be the first President of the new nation George 
Washington was unanimously elected. On April 16th he started from Mt. Vernon for New 
York where the seat of government was then established. It was a triumphal journey with the 
people pouring out from every village and town to welcome him. 


ColiunhujM M»sy, 1789 Courtesy, The Ncw*York Historical Society, New York City 


Philadelphia met the president-elect at Gray's Ferry on the Schuylkill River. The rude bridg 
was transformed into a triumphal arch as shown above 




•uf •IjVwiii'* ow. 

Corri(ii()i<in JMajIdzine, May, 1789 Courtesy, The New-York Historical Society, New York City 

tt Trenton, N J., the scene was repeated It was the 23rd of April when, rowed across the 
'^y from Jersey to New York, amid thunderous salutes, Washington set foot in New York. 
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The First Inauguration 

On April 30, 1789, standing on the 
balcony of Federal Hall in New York, 
Washington took the oath of office 
from the Chancellor of the State of 
New York 
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THE FEDERAL PERIOD 

1789-1800 


New York Was the Capital 

Following Washington’s inaugination, 
and the establishment ol the govern¬ 
ment 111 Kew Yoik, the Piesident made 
his icsidence in a house at the corner 
of Peail and Cherry streets. 
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The Vice-President, John 
Adams of Massachusetts, 
lived in a house at Charlton 
and VLtnek stiects 
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At Broadway, near Bowling Green, lived the Minister from France, and from the upper win 
dows of his apartment his sister, the Marquise de Brehan, made a watercolor view (below) 
of Paulus Hook, across the Bay. 



Conr/e5y, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 

The ship m the foreground is probably the French frigate \'Active. 
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The Bill of Rights 


At Federal Hall, the new Congress debated 
many things—and agreed upon some mo 
menlous measuies Foremost among them 
was that shown below and beginning— 
CoNGKISS OF Tin, Unhii) Stati s, 
begun and held at the City of New-York, 
on Wednesday the fouith of March, one 
thousand seven bundled and eighty-nine 
Till- Conventions of a number of the 
States, having at the time of their adopting 
the Constitution, expiessed a desire, m 
ordet to pi event misconstruction oi abuse 
of its poweis, that further declaiatoiy and 
lestiictive clauses should be added And 
as extending the giound of public confi¬ 
dence in the Government, will best ensure 
the bcnihcent ends of its institutions. 

Ri-solved by the Senate and House of Repiesentatives of the United States of Ameiica, in Congiess as¬ 
sembled, two thirds of both Houses concuii mg, that the following Articles be pioposed to the Legislatuies 
of the several States, as Amendments to the Constitution of the United States, all, oi any of which Articles, 
when latified by thiee fourths of the said Legislatures, to be valid to all intents and pui poses, as part of the 
said Constitution, viz 

Then followed twelve pioposed Amend¬ 
ments The fust two, having to do with 
repiesentation and the payment of sal¬ 
aries, weie not latified by the States, but 
the third, reading, 

“Congiess shall make no law i espectmg 
an establishment of lehgion, or pro¬ 
hibiting the fiec exercise theieof, or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press, or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a lediess of giiev- 
ances" 

through the 12th, leading. 

The powers not delegated to the 
United States, by the Constitution, noi 
prohibited by it to the States, aie re¬ 
served to the States lespectively, or to 
the people” 

were ratified and became the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution. They 
are commonly spoken of as the Bill of 
Rights. The facsimile oppoule is frorti 
one of the original engrossed copies of 
the resolution of Congress It bears the 
signatures of Frederick Augustus Muh¬ 
lenberg, Speaker of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, and of John Adams, Vice- 
President of the United States, and Presi¬ 
dent of the Senate 
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Courier, The New York Hislortcnl Society, New York Cuy 

A View of City Hall, New York, 1792 


e.mrlesTF, Rhode Island St.iic Archives, Dcparlmc.it of State, Providence 
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Washington Takes A Trip 

In the autumn of 1789, the President made a tour through New England. At Boston, while 
Governor Hancock stood on his dignity as to who should first call on whom, the people 
erected an arch and colonnade in honor of the President, 



WflTSdcIjii'clIs 7i!a0nztne, January, 17<>0 

Courtesy, The New-York Historical Society, New York City 


and near the State 
House, when not 
himself being the 
center of attraction, 
he would have viewed 
a scene such as that 
shown opposite. 


Jlfnstncbrisells 9[(tigazme, July, 1793 
Courtesy, The New-York Historical 
Society, New York City 
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Assumption and Funding of the Debt (and the Location of the National Capital). 

During the Revolutionary War, and subsequently, the Federal government had piled up a 
debt of over $42,000,000, owed to foreign creditors and to its own citizens in all sorts of ways 
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Courtesy, Chase Bank Collection of Moneys of the World, New York 

Bond of the Revolution, June 29, 1779 
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had accumulated 
debts of over 
$18,000,000, and 
expenses still 




Coiirlesy, Chase Bank Collection of Moneys of the WorW, New York 

Military Due Bill, May 15,1784 

Alexander Hamilton, who was Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury, recommended that the new Federal government 
take over the entire National and State debt and thus 
establish our credit upon a firm basis And at the same 
time, the southern states wanted the permanent capi¬ 
tal established on the Potomac A bargain was struck 
by which Hamilton got his way with the debt, Phila¬ 
delphia was to be the capital for ten years and, mean¬ 
time, the permanent capital was to be built'on the 
shores of the Potomac (see pages 49 and 84). 

United States Treasury Warrant No 1 

Coiirlesy Chase Bank Collection of Moneys of the World, 
New York 
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Philadelphia—the Temporary Capital 

In accordance with the bar- - 

gain made in New York 
(see page 42) when Con- 
gress reassembled late in ; L". ■ 

1790, It met at Philadel- '( . 

phia, and there the govern- “ ! . , 

ment remained until 1800. # ' 

Looking down Chestnut 
Street from the State 
House the legislators saw 
the masts of ships in the 


Coiiricsy, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phiiadilphia 

State House, Philadelphia 



At the Arch Street ferry 
they found activity such as 
that shown opposite. 


.l//r// V7'/f /</'.’/• /'///.'/.W. r///f >/>rrrrf/i ^ ^ _ 


Courtesy The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

And, at the High Street 
market, their wives shop¬ 
ped as we see in this pic¬ 
ture made at the time. 

High Street Market 
House m 1800 

Courtesy, The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
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Tram an cngiaving by W Birch 1799 
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A National Bank 

With the public debt in order, a system of banking and coinage was next 
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foiirlciy. The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
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drawn on 
the bank by 


6})iUi^ of llti llniliJ '2 *19*- . 

Y to -- ' or Bearer, 

Dollars.^ 

■■ \-y»„ 


Great Britain 


Cofirlcsy, Chase Bank Colicclion of Moneys of the World, New York 


A glance at pages 29 and 30 will show why a National 
system of coinage was desirable. In 1792, Congress 
took the business in hand, agreed upon a decimal sys¬ 
tem of coins and directed that a mint be established at 
Philadelphia to make these coins. 


Philadelphia Mint 

Courlesy, Chase Bank Collection of 
Moneys of the World, New York 
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Dollars and Cents 

By 1793 the new mint was in operation, but the only coins turned out that year were a copper 
half-cent and a copper cent 





Half-Dollar Silver 1794 


Quartei-Eagle, $2 50 Gold 


All illustrations on this page arc through the coiirlesY of the Chase Bank 
Collection of Moneys of the World, New York 
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Indian Troubles in the Northwest Territory 


To protect the settlers in 
the Miami Purchase (see 
page 35) Fort Washing¬ 
ton was established in 
1789, where Cincinnati 
was soon to grow up. From 
this fort (see location on 
map) Governor St. Clair 
started northward in 1791 
to chastise the Indians At 
the point where Fort Re¬ 
covery IS shown on the 
map, the Indians under 
Little Turtle (seepage 35) 
completely defeated St. 
Clair's army and sent it 
reeling back to Fort Jeffer¬ 
son 


A Manuscript Map o( 
Wayne’s Campaign of 1794, 
by John Graves Simcoe, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of LIppei 
Canada 


Coiirlffsy, William L Clements Library, 
Ann Arbor, Miclupnn 


On the northern shore 
of the Ohio River, be¬ 
tween Foit Washing¬ 
ton and Manetta, was 
Gallipolis, a settle- A 
mentmade up of 
French families lured 
to the New World by 
the over-optimistic 
piomises of the Scioto 
Company (see page 
34) 






Fort Washington. 


Henry A Ford and Mrs Kate B Ford, Tliilory of Clficmnrtti, O&io IBBl 



Henry Howe, Uf/sloricrt/ Co/lecifons of Ohto 1847 
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Wayne’s Campaign 


Partly for our self-respect and partly be¬ 
cause the British were encouraging the 
Indians, something had to be done. Ac¬ 
cordingly, President Washington sent 
General Anthony Wayne to Ohio to do 
the job. In the autumn of 1793, Wayne 
advanced from Fort Jefferson, built Fort 
Recovery at the site of St Clair's defeat, 
and administered a preliminary beating to 
the Indians. At Fallen Timbers, a few 
miles below the entrance of the Maumee 
River, Wayne finished the job — with 
the British allies of the Indians looking on. 
The map shown on page 47 was at this 
time made by John Graves Simcoe, Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor of Upper Canada, and 
by him sent to Sir Henry Clinton from 
among whose papers, now at the Clements 
Library, University of Michigan, it is re¬ 
produced. 

Right, Major-General Anthony Wayne 

Couileiy, Tlic Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 




The Indians now were 
ready for peace—which 
they made with Wayne at 
Fort Greenville. 

£e/i, Greenville Treaty, 1795. 
One of the soldieis in Wayne’s 
army was credited with this 
work of art 

Cofirlt'sy, Chicngo Histoncnl Society 
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Naturally, the Indians ceded 
some more land, and by this 
cession the mouth of the Cu¬ 
yahoga River, where the City 
of Cleveland shortly came in¬ 
to being, was opened to white 
settlement. 

Riglyt, Sketch of the Mouth of the 
Cuyahoga m 1800 by Captain 
Allen Gaylord 

Courtesy The Western Reserve Historical 
Society, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The L’Enfant Plan 

In 1791 Washington accepted the proffered services of Pierre Charles LTnfant, a young 
French engineer and architect, in planning the new Capital on the Potomac. Although not 
wholly carried out, and often mutilated, the permanent plan of the City—with its circles and 
broad converging streets—deservedly retained the name of L’Enfant. 



But, in 1795, the site of the future Capital appeared as shown below. 



Co.,rlc<y, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 
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Yellow Fever 

Benjamin Rush, the leading doctor of Philadelphia, saw an unusual number of mosquitoes 
during the summer of 1793, but ascribed the fearful epidemic of yellow fever, which devastated 
the city, to spoiled coffee on the wharf. 



CoiiTlay, Tiie Historical Society of Pennsylvania, y/eelCi Cfl/o/)llS, 

Phtladclpliia 

Dr Benjamin Rush 

People died by the thousands So terrified were those not infected that they refused care to 
the stricken. The hospital could not risk bringing the disease into its wards. A pest house away 
from the center of the city was demanded and Bush-Hill, the home of William Hamilton, was 
commandeered for the purpose. 


f / t*r/ (,f 








Coiirlesy, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
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The Pennsylvania Hospital 

founded m 1751, had become an outstanding institution by the end of the century 
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South Front of the Pennsylvania Hospital 


Dr. Philip Syng Physick, who was elected to 
the staff in 1794, had brought from Paris in 
1792 this set of surgical instruments. 


Dr Rush had contrived the af¬ 
fair oppostte which was known 
as a "tranquillizing chair” 




while for the insane, chains an 










h the coHrIcsy of The Pennsylvania Hospilal, Phtladelph 
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Conrles>, Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 


while the country roads 
led through pleasant 
fields and villages— 
sometimes. 


Travellers could go from Boston to Providence in a 
“genteel” and “easy” manner, and in nine hours, by 
the mail stage-carnage. The fare was only nine shil¬ 
lings—less if anyone could beat it 


The sea was still the great highway, and from 
Salem, then a leading seaport, there went forth to 
the ports of the world such ships as the America, 

below, 


Coiirlcv' Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass 
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IMeiy-D’ork IMa^dzmei or, Olerary Jiefjosilory, June, 1796 
Courlwy, The New-York Historical Society, New York City 
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The Blacksmith s Art 

This was a period when hardware for buildings meant something substantial—and generally 
artistic. 


The barricaded door shown op¬ 
posite guarded the Congregational 
Church at Little Haddam, Conn.; 
where also we find the handsome 
latch shown below —all made by 
the neighboring blacksmiths. 
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On the Sheaff House, 
near Philadelphia, was 
this farm bell with the 
bird above it. 


I 


and on a chest from the same 
house was the wrought iron 
hinge shown opposite, which 
carries the tulip motif so com¬ 
mon throughout Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


All illustrations on this page are from Albert H Sonn, 
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Play and Work 

The curative waters at Saratoga (N. Y.) were already well-known, and the vicinity was becom¬ 
ing a playground for the well-to-do (Note the Negro boy bringing the drinks) 


T^ewyork Ttia^azlnci or, Literary Jtefyository. December, 1794 
Courtesy, The New-York Hi'stoncal Society, New York City 


To western New York m 1792 came this plow, 
brought by the Rappalee family from New Jersey, 
to break the soil of a new frontier. 


Btd/elln 203—Department of Agri 

In the same general vicinity the village of Bath was growing up (Note the house which has not 
yet been shingled. The construction of the bridge over the creek is also of interest) This settle¬ 
ment was in the Pulteney Purchase of 1791, one of the many land promotion schemes operat¬ 
ing in the western country. 


Colbert, Comte de Maulevner, yoyage dans I 
Courtesy, Inslilul Franjais de Washington 


Jnlerieur des Etats-Xlnij el au Canada (1798) 
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Miumi^hlniiin'iin'jifn 


J^/eu>-7ork 7^in0(tziiiet or, L\terary J^cpofilory, March, 1793 Coiirfesy, The New-York Historical Society, New York City 


In New Jersey we find a road such as this, winding over the river and up a hill, with a mill utiliz¬ 
ing the water power and substantial buildings adjoining. (Note the “buggy” at the crest of the 


WeiiO'ork magazine, or, Cilerary Sc/)Oii(ory, November, 1794 Coiirlesj The Ncw-Vork Historical Society, New York City 
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•iilTFT-'-'ii} ~^'‘i III 

Colbert, Comte de Moulcvricr, dans I'Jntericur des Elals Vws el au Canada (1798) Courtesy, Institut Francois de Washington 
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CoNrIfiy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 

In South Carolina 

Tidewater aristocracy was having to compromise with the democratic Piedmont, and in 1790 
the capital was removed from Charleston to Columbia in the "up country’ . 
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Education 

The buildings at Harvard werejocally thougH of as “ancient” evenjn 1788 
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Coliiinhutti Jlfrti/flzitit, December, 1788 

Ccjiirlesy, Tlic New York Historical Society, 
Ncy, York City 


In 1791 young Noah Webster 
published a popular volume of in¬ 
formal essays "calculated to do 
the most good”. We may note the 
stress laid on Common Sense, a 
characteristic of the late 18th cen¬ 
tury. 
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Coi^rlosy, The Ncu York Historical Society, 
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At Dartmouth the boys played a 
"bat-and-ball” game. 
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JK««ocb„selb JMoyitjiiie, February, 17!)3 Courtesy, Ihe New-York Historical Society, New York City 
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Best Sellers of the 1790’s 

J'he ‘farmer's Jlmcinack, begun in 
1792/ by Robert Bailey Thomas at 
Sterling, Mass, was destined to a long¬ 
er continued life than any other Amei - 
lean publication. 


CuMrlCNY, I he New York Historical 
Socii.(y, New York City 


A competing Almanac known as J'he 
Asironomtcal Diary, had a wide circu¬ 
lation but lacked the vitality of the 
J^armer's. 
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Coiirleiy, The New York Historical Society, New York City 


But the literary sensation of 1794 was 
Thomas Paine’s Ihe Age of Reason, 
known as the “atheist’s bible” and com¬ 
posed, m part, while its radical author 
was imprisoned in France as too conserv¬ 
ative for the even more radical revolu- 
tidnists 
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AM INVESTIGATION 

or * 

TRUE AND FABULOUS THEOLOGY. 

BY THOMAS PAINE, 
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COMMON SENSE, AND RIGHTS OF MAN, Wf 
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Three New States 

In 1791 there was added to 
the original thirteen, the first 
new state, Vermont, which 
thus acquired the title of 
“The Fourteenth State”. 

House in Rutland, Vt, 
whete, fiom 1794 to 1804, the 
legislature of Vermont met from 
time to time 

Coiirlesy, Vermont Historical Society, 
Montpelier 


Next came Kentucky in 
1792 And in 1796, Ten¬ 
nessee, which, as the or¬ 
phan child of Noith Caio- 
Iina, had tiicd to go its 
way as the State of Fiank- 
hn, came into the Union— 
imbued like Kentucky 
with a leaning toward 
Westei n sepni atism, while 
the fedeial goveinment 
over the mountains ap¬ 
pealed to be Ignoring the 
interests of the "Men of 
the Western Wateis” 


Coiirltfs}-, The Ncw'York His t- i r tv 

toricai Society, New York Ciiy State House, hranktort, Ky 




Identified as an Indian attack 
upon a Tennessee station and 
applying to the peiiod of its 
admission, the picture oppo¬ 
site appealed in the £ije oj 
Jndieio 'Jecksoii by Amos 
Kendall, 1843 Its authenticity 
stands upon the fact that Jack- 
son took a keen personal in- 
teiest m the prepaiation of the 
book and presumably ap¬ 
proved the picture as being a 
substantially correct portrayal 
of an event with which he was 
familiar 
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Cotton 


In 1790, Samuel Slater, at Pawtucket 
in Rhode Island, contrived the first 
successful power-driven cotton spin¬ 
ning machines m America 
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Unquestionably Whitney’s invention had 
a profound influence on the development 
of the cotton industry an'd the whole his- 
j tory of America Whether it was a wholly 
new idea may be questioned in view of 
the picture opposite, ascribed to "one of 
the American islands” and shown in the 
Xfjimmu/ of July, 1764, where 

the machine is described as a mill to sep- 
' state the seed from the cotton 
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Dreams 


Oliver Evans, engaged in the milling business at Wilmington, Del, devised a flour mill, 
operated by water power and performing every necessary movement of the gram without 
manual labor. 'Below is Evans' view of the operation, beginning with (1) the wagoner emptying 
gram into scale pan—and whoso wishes to follow the operation in detail may find the story 
in The young Mill-wright and Wller's Quide, published m 1795 
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Benjamin Buttcrvraclli, ‘Tlie Cjfoinll) oj liulmlrntl jlrl 1891 

Patents were pending for a cast-iion plow 


iLun'Cir 


( >M».c •> I hv IIiaiuiiwAi b( wiLi ol Pi.ni'Nlv'Mn IMiiht .l[>iin 


And, in 179b, “Robert Fulton, Civil Engineer" 
in England, published his Jreahsc oh (be Jni- 
provemeni of Canal Tdavigation in which he 
showed “the numerous advantages to be derived 
from small canals". 
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Colbert, Comte dc Maulcvrier*, Voyage 
dans lOnteneur des £tats-Vms e( au 
Canada (1798) 

Cowr/eiy, Institut Fran^ais dc 
Washington 
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Easton, Pa , on the Delaware River 
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The Whiskey Insurrection 

In southwestern Pennsylvania 
the making of whiskey, m 
which form grain could profit¬ 
ably be transported over the 
mountains, was a leading in¬ 
dustry. In 1791 Congress 
placed a tax on whiskey and 
trouble started immediately. 
Three years later a Federal 
marshal was attacked and the 
local mihtia assembled at Brad- 
docks Field (see map). 
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In 1793, France, our old ally, which had become an aggressive revolutionary government 
went to war with England. To America, in the frigate I Ambuscade came Genet as Ministe: 
from France, who proceeded to stir up trouble on land, while French men-of-war, by cap 
turmg British merchantmen within our territorial waters, made more trouble. 
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John Drayton, £et(«r5 KViften during a O'our tbroii{)b the 3Vor(herti and Eastern Slates of Jmenca 1794 
Courtesy, The New York Historical Society, New York City 

Above we see VAmbuscade off the Battery m New York Harbor in 1793 
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and opposiie is a view 
of lower New York 
made from the harbor 
at the same period 


Sketch by Archibald Robertson 
Courtesy, The Mew York Historical 
Society, New York City 


The people were divided as to whether we should support France and be drawn into a war with 
ng an . resi ent Washington met the situation temporarily by a proclamation of neutrality. 
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The Jay Treaty 

The difficulties created by the war in Eu¬ 
rope, the unsettled details of the Treaty of 
Peace of 1783, and the lack of a commercial 
understanding between England and the 
United States made a further understand¬ 
ing with England necessary if we were to 
stay out of the general war. This was 
brought about by a treaty with Great Brit¬ 
ain in 1794, negotiated on our part by Chief 
Justice John Jay and which has gone down 
in history as the Jay Treaty. Far from per¬ 
fect, the treaty did at least help our com¬ 
merce for the time being—and New York 
grew as a shipping point. 






£e/t, John Jay 


Courtesy, Mr Peter A Jay and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York 
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Sketch by St Memin 

Coiirlesy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 











Piesbytenan Meeting 
House 

From a watcrroloi by Archibald 
Robertson 

foiirteiy The New York Hisloiical 
Soeiely, New York City 
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lurrp 


t-ounwy, a(OKcs collection, The New York Puhljt Libra 


City Hall, Broad and Wall Streets 179/ 


Church 


St" Pairrc r^nrrtrVi ^nA NTaY.* 


Couricsy, The New York Historical Society, 
New York City 


Business 


The building to the lefl is the 
famous Tontine Coffee House, 
which in many ways came to 
be the commeicial center of 
New York Note the shipping 
at the foot of the street 
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From a painting by Robertson, 1798 
Courtesy, The New York Historical Society, New York City 

but with many interesting sights 


!AeiiJ Tork or Literary Jiefiository, October, 1795 

Cotirtej}', The New-York Historical Society, New York City 


From a painting by 
Robertson, 1798 
Conrlc5y,The New-York 
Historical Society, 
New York City 


to Harlem CouHesy, The New-York Historical Society, New York City 
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A New President 





M-S10I * r II IS I III \UEr "llIA 


Tv'V-— 

r.-V : _ ^ 


Mn'\ T I_Aii) ''ll fill I I'll i^i .11II K ^fciiiorics in 
!■■ i.i >:i-v M.1J, 1887 


The fans and the brocade shown at the left were 
carried and worn by Airs. Adams. 


(> Issox liisniiiii., Salem, Mass 


The Washingtons retired to Mount Ver¬ 
non, and President and Mrs. Adams 
moved into the house which the Wash¬ 
ingtons had occupied, as the President’s 
home, in Philadelphia. 


£e(i, John Adams 

Coiir/tsv, Harvard University, Ciinbrulge, Mass 


Having served two terms, Washington 
declined to be a candidate for re-election 
in 1796 The choice fell upon John 
Adams, the Vice-President, who, m 1797, 
was inaugurated as our second President. 
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The Southern Boundary 

The Treaty of Peace with England m 1783 had placed our southern boundary at 31°, from 
the Mississippi to the Chattahoochee, but Spam declined to recognize this boundary and con¬ 
tinued to occupy northward to a line running from the mouth of the Yazoo (where Vicksburg 
later grew up) to the Chattahoochee 

. ,, 


Courtesy, The New-York Historical Society, New York City 
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While up and down the Mississippi, 
conti oiling that outlet for our West¬ 
ern states, sailed Gayoso, Spanish 
Goveinoi of the tecently established 
"Spanish District of Natchez 
Below, Plan of Gayoso's galley 
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Coiirtevy, Louisiana State Miiseiini, New Orleans, La 
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Courtesy, Eleanor Glasgow Voorhis Memorial Collection aj the Missouri Historical 
Society, St Louis 


By the Treaty of San Lorenzo m 1795, 
Spam admitted our rights on the Mis¬ 
sissippi and accepted 31° as the 
boundary between the United States 
and Florida Three years later the 
boundary line was surveyed and 
finally established 
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Across the Mississippi 

m Spanish Louisiana, was the town of St. Louis, established by the French when Kaskaskia 
and Cahokia, on the eastern side of the river, fell into the hands of England after the French 
and Indian War. _ _ 



OnirU>Y, Missouri Hislorical Socu.ty, St Louis 

Plan de la ville cle St. Louis des Illinois. 1796 
Near the centei of the map cihoue will be seen v ^ 

the "fort” Opposite is a view of this fort as 
It appeared in 1794 It was built as much be- 

cause the Spanish feared American expansion - ~~ ~ ' 

as because they feared Indian attacks 
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and up the Missouri Opposite we see 
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Joseph Bouchette, 7he 'British Dominion <« Tiortb 
Jmenca London, 1832 


Patrick Campbell, Jraneh at TJorth Jmcrtca 
Courtesy, The Champlain Society, Toronto 


The Treaty of Peace (seepage 1) defined 
our Northeast boundary as the St. Croix 
River, but which of three rivers was the 
St. Croix? In 1798, a mixed commission 
settled the question of the river and, 
tracing it to its source, marked the spot 
with a cedar stake 5 feet 2 inches north 
of a yellow birch which was hooped by 
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The Theater 

was still looked upon in 
New England as a child of 
the devil, and not until 1794 
was a theater permitted in 
Boston. However, Wash¬ 
ington attended the John 
Street Theater in New York, 
while living there as Presi¬ 
dent, and theaters had been 
popular for nearly a century 
in the South, particularly in 
that center of the arts in 
colonial days. Charleston, 
S.C. 
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iWen) rVork DireUory for 1797 

Courtesy, The New-York Historical Society, New York City 
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IMa^azine, or, Ctlerary Jieposttory, April, 1794 
Courresy, The New York Historical Society, New York City 
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Museums, Circuses and Panoramas 

provided both amusement and instruction 
for the public. Experiments in electricity 
were performed There were moving wax 
figures. The guillotining of the King and 
Queen of France was a popular subject. 


The advertisement below suggests a grow¬ 
ing interest in natural history and art, and it 
is also worth noting, as a sign of increasing 
national feeling and unity, that a public m 
New York would pay 4s each (children 
2s.) to see a panorama of Charleston, S. C. 

NEW PANORAMA. 

. Belonging to G. BAKER. 

On ««/, /h (ilhtnp wUlhi ojtfttfdw Otren uhieh‘'itrf<t,timlhihuw S/rul, ibf PiKmn'>, 

m tf It li'iidl <iitii 01 lentil vim ^ tii' 
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TUfiifittf^bviibCaroriniitiubiclmw^Jtl} ^o/ietwhrigl/l}, a«/l iohimusv/h rrfi 5/aoooj^""'' 

/iiinjtm avrami 

Automaton Bird Cage Clock, 
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American Butterflies, 
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Glafs Chandeliers, 
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7ht /*amreflu ni//^ «/)rWarry</lyyri, ji Vtit w iiwrof' i|, n^dvi^txi rnnitr wtfami- 

tyn im t/h 

Admittance 4 s Cluldren as 
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Coitrte5)', The New-York Historical Society, New York City 


On January 9,1793, Jean Pierre Blanchard, 
a Frenchman, made the first balloon as¬ 
cension in America—at Philadelphia—with' 
President Washington as one of the spec¬ 
tators. 



Coiirlesy, Amencan Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Mass 
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rniirlf\Y Lsscx Instilulo, Salem, Mass 

Chans and tablt (Francis Peabody, 1797) in J H Silsbee 
House, Salem, Mass 


And Clocks 


(oMrtesy Phe Metropolitan Musiuni of Art, Neu York C it\ 

"Martha Washington” chair 


£e|l- Hepplewhitc style chair 
1780-1800 

roiitifsy Essex Institute, Snlcm, Mass 


Omrlciy, Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 


Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City 

Easy Chair, 1785-1790 

Left, Clock, made by Burnap, 

1790-1800 


Courtesy Essex Institute, 
Salem, Mass 

Clock made by Nathan 
Adams about 1790 
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Scrutoir, mahogany, New England, 
ca 1790 


Ciiiirlfsy, The Mctfopolitan Museum of Art, New York C'lly 

Mahogany and Satinwood Chest of Drawers 
Portsmouth, N. H Late 18rh Century 
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Bulfinch, the Architect 

Charles Bulfinch^ born in Boston in 1763, early developed a taste for architecture, which was 
pointed by a tour of England and the Continent in 1785-87 From 1788 onward, his was a 
determining influence on New England architecture. 
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Courtesy, Essex InslituU, Salem, Mass 

Rear Stairway of Ezekiel Hersey Derby Stairway of Harrison Gray Otis House, 

House, 1799 By Bulfinch 1793 By Bulfinch 


But his crowning contribution was the 
Massachusetts State House. 
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Bulfinch plan (elcNaiion) made in 1787 £.t4j 

loi the MassachuscUi Slnlc House 


The Slate House as finished, from |# y~' 
Biilhnch s plan, in 1798 
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Multiple Dwelling Architecture 

The Tontme (or Franklin) Crescent was begun by Bulfinch m Boston m 1793 It consisted 
of sixteen connected houses The Boston Library and the Massachusetts Historical Society were 
assigned rooms above the central arched entrance 
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L’Enfant 


Courlisy, The Essex liistitiilc, Salem, Mass 

The Octagon 
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Cotirlefy, The Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

Intel lor of the Octagon 

At the same time that LTnfant was 
busily engaged on his plan for the 
City of Washington (see page 49), 
he was commissioned by Robert Mor¬ 
ns to build a house at Philadelphia As 
the view opposite shows, the house 
followed the style of an earlier Pans, 
with nothing in it of the classical which 
was then becoming popular in Amer- 
'j ica The architect, with his usual prodi¬ 
gality, far outran the specifications of 
his wealthy client and with the crash 
of Morris" fortune, the house remained 
unfinished 

Conrlfi^, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
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Benjamin Latrobe 

was a promising architect and engineer when he arrived in Virginia m 1796 He was soon busily 
engaged in his professions. In 1797 he completed the exterior of Jefferson’s State Capitol at 
Richmond, Va, 



Coiirlwy, Virginia Slate Library, Richmond 
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Perhaps Latrobe’s most useful and most lasting work 
was in the field of engineering—the construction of 
the Philadelphia waterworks, fed from the Schuylkill 
River by a series of pumps 

Left, Center Engine House, Philadelphia 
Waterworks 1799 

Coiirle'y, The Hislorical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
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Tlighl, The Bank of Pennsyl¬ 
vania begun m 1799, from 
Latrohe's design, vas com¬ 
pleted IP I SOI 

P»t. Hisif icii >n(.'-(\ ol ^'ci r 
sH\n Ill 'Miilrdo' m ir 
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“Sedgley,” home of William 
Cramond, was designed and 
built at about the same time 


I 111-' MiiloiiLi' bo^iLiv »)' Peiin«i l\.inn 
Philndclpliia 
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“Hail Columbia” 

Our relations with France had been steadily de- 
teriorating, and, as a result of the XYZ episode 
in 1797, came an outburst of patriotic feeling. 
Joseph Hopkinson, a young lawyer, in 1798, 
made a prominent contribution to this feeling by 
composing a song entitled “Hail Columbia,” set 
to the music of “The President^’s March ” An 
immediate success, the song became a part of our 
national music. 
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War seemed imminent, and Washington ac- ' —• T'.v,— ^ ^ ' 

cepted command of our land forces, though they iji - f];; ’ i/ ‘ 

never had to be mobilized. However, we did j, , % 

' f*)* -c 0 f M 1 c ^ • * ¥ _jr 

engage in • • __ ^ ____ 

CoHrIcsy, Tiie Free Library of Philadelphia 

An Undeclared Naval War With France 

One of the more spectacular actions was that between the American frigate Consiellation, com¬ 
manded by Commodore Thomas Truxtun, and the French frigate Llnsurgenie, in which action 
the latter was disabled and captured, February 9, 1799. 


CoMr/esy, The Free Library of Philadelphia 




ByE Savage From Qimrf War w,lh Jrmce, U S Naval Records and Library Courtesy, Mrs Charles H Taylor, Boston, Mass 
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C.'..r'L>-v, The IlisrOMCiI Snricl> of IViiiisjhinia, Plnladelpha 


Not only in Philadelphia, but 
throughout the country, services 
and processions expressed the 
deep sorrow of the people 


He was buried at Mt Vernon 
and his tomb has become a 
national shrine 
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Washington City on the Potomac 

The great leader had fallen, but so well had he wrought and so strong were the foundations or 
which he had built, that the Nation continued on its march of destiny. The change from the 
old to the new was marked by the removal of the National Capital, m the year 1800, frorr 
Philadelphia to the new city of Washington on the Potomac (see pages 42 and 49) 



Caiirlesy, The Library of Congress, Washington, D C 


The city may, in 1800, have looked somewhat 
as this print above, published in 1804, indi¬ 
cated, but sure it is that the two wings of the 
capitol stood at that time as shown m the 
William Birch view opposite, without being 
connected and without a dome, either high or 
low (Birch made the drawing for use as a 
title-page of a book, which explains the pres¬ 
ence of the eagle in his view ) 

On the way from Baltimore to Washing¬ 
ton, President and Mrs Adams got lost 
and "wandered two hours without find- 



Gienn Brown, Tlistory oj the Xftiited Sorties Captlal, 1900 

ing a guide or a path” They found the 
President's House appearing externally 
much as we see it m the picture opposite, 
but, m the words of Mrs Adams, "Not a 
single apartment finished . . not the least 
fence, yard, or other convenience, with¬ 
out, and the great unfinished audience- 
room I made a drying-room of, to hang 
up the clothes in . . We have, indeed, 
come into a new country" 
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Drawn by G Beck Cnurlay, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 

Washington at the time of Jefferson’s Inauguration 


On March 4, 1801, Thomas Jefferson became the third 
President of the United States—the first to take the oath 
of office in the City of Washington. 

Thomas Jefferson 

From a water color portrait made from life 
while President, by Robert Field 

Courtesy, The New-York Historical Society, New York City 

That he rode up Capitol Hill unattended, tied his horse 
to the fence and, entering the Senate Chamber, took the 
oath of office, is a popular but untrue story. However, 
as the picture below indicates, travel to Washington was 
largely by horseback, and even within the City the con¬ 
dition of the streets often made carriage travel 


Jbove, Albert Gallatin 


Jefferson had been swept into office by 
democratic dissatisfaction with the ad¬ 
ministration of John Adams And from 
the democratic west the President se¬ 
lected his Secretary of the Treasury, 
Albert Gallatin, whose home was in 
western Pennsylvania where the Whis¬ 
key Insurrection had occurred in 1794 
(see page 65). 


Gallatin’s Home in Western 
Pennsylvania 

CoMffesy, Uniontown Public Library, Pa 



Portrait by James Sharpies 
Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City 
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The Back Country 

In Pittsburgh, Hugh Henry Brackenndge was publishing The Tree of Liberty and supporting 
the Republican (Jeffersonian) Party in the West. 



dS'' 
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Courtesy, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pa 

The picture shown below, and which found a prominent place in The Port Polio of January- 

June, 1810, indicates that 
the fur trade, the industry 
which always lay beyond 
the frontier, was not a dis¬ 
tant interest. 


Rciiim of ilu; Tiappci 

r oiii Skci Ii \K X W'll' o ) 
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Merino Sheep 
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O'be !MlscellmeoMS H’orks of DaoicI Olitinjihrsys 1804 

But Humphreys' "democratic” successor, 
James Bowdoin, wore this handsomely em¬ 
broidered coat of French manufacture while 
in Europe 

Carriage Taxes 

j| Legislation passed during Washington’s 
second term, placed a Federal tax on car¬ 
nages. This was contested m the courts but 
sustained and, in 1802, Eben Thompson, 
Jr., of Durham, N. H , paid $3 00 for the 
privilege of driving a “one-horse shay”. 


When, in 1801, David 
Humphreys, Minister to 
Spam under the late 
“aristocratic” administra¬ 
tions of Washington and 
Adams, was recalled by 
the “democratic” Jeffer¬ 
son, he brought back to 
Derby, Conn , a flock of 
Spanish Merino sheep, the 
multiplication of which 


Report of the Cowmisstoner of J^nciitUire for the year 1 S 54 


had a tremendous influence 
on the industries of New 
England. The Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting Agri¬ 
culture gave Humphreys a 
gold medal in recognition of 
his contribution. 


Co«rfe5y, Museum of Pine Arts, Boston, Mass 


CoMrtMy,’ Chase National Bank Collection of Moneys of the World, New York 
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became a state in 1803 and 
the remainder of the vast 
Northwest Territory was 
organized as Indiana Ter¬ 
ritory. The first capital of 
Ohio was at Chilhcothe 

t'tcrit I » ur, 


jMarietta (see page 34) 
was taking on the appear- 

r It_ 







of a Milage 
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Victor Collot, "Voyoile dims I'Jnieridue Jtllas 1826 

Marietta About 1800 






A RICH FARM FOR SALE. 

A GOOD BARGAIN will he eieen of | 
a-3 Km of land, 40 of which are 
cleercd, fituiie iboui 7 milei from Cinrin.< I 
Dill on Dark creek—1 number of briring , 
apple (reel, ■ pood fpcing, >nd feceral ob. | 
Uni ibereon. lex an. excellent feat for a I 
tinner nr difliner. For pirticiilan apply (ol 
the Editor of ihu p>per. / 

V .-^d* ^ 


This advertisement in the Cincinnati Liberty Tlatt of August 11, 1806, - 

indicates that, where in 1789 there was only a frontier fort (see page Counesy, The Ohio state Archaeological and 

- ' , 1 . 1 t 1 1 Historical Society, Coliimbiis 

47), fruit trees were being set out, cabins built and industries con¬ 
sidered 

Behw, View of Cincinnati 1807 

CoiirlesY, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
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The early settlers of Ohio 
could not help observing 
and wondering about great 
artificial mounds such as 
this. Marietta had been 
planted in the midst of a 
mound city. There were 
literally hundreds of these 
mounds, great and small, 
up and down the river val¬ 
leys. Both Gen Putnam 
and William Henry Har¬ 
rison wrote accounts of 




Courtesy, The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus 

The Miamisburg Mound, Montgomery Co , Ohio (north of Cmcmnati) 
It IS a burial mound, and almost 70 ft high 


Effigy stone 
pipe found in 
the Adena 
Mound, Ross 
Co, Ohio 

Courtesy. The Ohio 
State Archaeologi¬ 
cal and Historical 
Society, Columbus 


Courtesy, The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus 

Great Serpent Mound, Adams Co , Ohio. Over 1300 feet in length 

Some of the mounds were in the form of living creatures such as i 
serpent shown above. 


Later excavations brought to 
light many interesting objects 
which had been buried m the 
mounds 







Indiana Territory 

™.aa .n ,800 a„d enWged .n .he firstgovemor'::; 

at .he tem.or,a, cap,.al of Vincennes Belon. .s a ,.e. o, 







his residence, built in 1804 


Courlesy, The Vincennes Public Library, Indiana 


The Legislative Hall, 
or capitol building of 
Indiana Territory, at 
Vincennes, was the 
modest building 
shown at the n^ht 



Coirr/fsy, The Vincennes Public 
Library, Indiana 
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Far to the Northwest 


but within the Indiana Territory of 1800-1805, was the strategic water passage known as 
Sault Ste. Mane, or St Mary's River, connecting Lake Huron and Lake Superior, 



From a walercolor hy Edward Walsh Courtesy William L Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Midi 

Falls of St Mary’s River 



While on the north¬ 
ern shore of Lake 
Superior was the 
trading post of 
Cl and Portage, de¬ 
pot for furs received 
from and supplies 
destined to the great 
trapping country be¬ 
yond 


From Map of the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada by Joseph Boiichcttc 1815 
Coiirlesy, Public Archives of Canada Research and Publicity Division, Ottawa 

Subsequent to the Treaty of Peace of 1783, the British had retained control of these western posts, but 
after the signing of Jay's Treaty (see page 67), soveieignty passed to the United States Accordingly, the 
British fur tiaders established Fort William, or Fort Kaministiguia, a few miles within the Canadian 
boundaiy, and Grand Portage fell into disuse 



I A '*1 Mtytii < I] t T 111' iMalbxl ) ihiiiiiB in Ov Mi <•! Or Xaiil ilDav* 


FRONT VIEW OF THE FORT KAMINISTIOUIA NORTH WEST COMPANY, Juki- 15, IWS 
Courtesy, Lawrence J Burpee, International Joint Commission, Ottawa, Canada 
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chigan Territory 

isistmg only of the Lo,,rer Peninsula, was carved out of Indiana Territory in 1805. Below 
have a picture of Detroit as it appeared in 1804. 


Courle<:y, Wifliam L Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Mich 


Fiom a watercolor pa.nt.ng made .n 1804 by Dr. Edwa.d Walsh, stationed ,n upper Canada with H.s Bn 
tannic Majesty's 49th Reg.ment The v.ew is from the Canadian side of the river 


Westward the Course of Empire ... 

From the eastern states to these new territories in the West came a steady stream of settlers. 



Jbe Qenesee ^farmer, January, 1851 
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The Louisiana Purchase 


Spanish control of the mouth of the Mississ.ppi had long been a disturbmg factor in our western 

“f 4eXt f- -- •» - fo' ‘he 




After tlie Purchase, the area which later became the State 
of Louisiana was organized as the Territmy of Orleans. 

The Duplanlici Manbion, shown hehw, was occupied by Gen 
James Wilkinson as headquarteis during the Buir episode (see 
page 100) 


From a painting by J I Bouquet dc Women fourleiy, Chicago Historical Society 

New Orleans, 1803 

When, during the Napoleonic wars in Europe, title to 
Louisiana passed to France, President Jefferson made 
an offer to buy New Orleans. To Jefferson’s, and to the 
country’s, amazement, Napoleon sold us (1803) not only 
New Orleans but the whole great, undefined territory west 
of the Mississippi to which the French and Spanish had 
applied the name "Louisiana”. 

■Cell, Cj'prcsi, T updo and Red Mnple, Louisiana 

Photo !»\ U b Foicsi SerMte 


Courtesy, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Duplantier Mansion, near New Orleans 1808 
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The Missouri Country 

That part of the Purchase which 
lay north of the Territory of Or¬ 
leans^ and which soon came to be 
known as Missouri Territory, was 
at the time officially named the 
District or Territory of Louisiana 
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Conrlesy, Pierre Chnmcau ColkUion in the Missouri 
Histonc.il Society* St Louis 

Bull Boat 

Here, from St Louis as a center, 
the Chouteaus and others earned 
on a far-flung fur trade with the 
Indians, using bull boats and 
mackinaw (or cordelle) boats on 
the shallow rivers. 


Courtesy, Pierre Chouteau Collection in the Missouri Historical Society, St Louis 

Mackinaw or Cordelle Boat 
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On this printing press, the first to cross the 
Ahssissippi River, was printed m July, 1808, 
the first issue of the Missouri Qazette, the first 
newspaper to be printed west of the Mississippi. 

CourUiy, Missouri Historical Society, St Louis 
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A Famous Puei 

In' 1804, Aaron Burr, Vice-President of the 
United States, was a candidate for the govern¬ 
orship of New York His defeat, which he 
largely charged to Alexander Hamilton, led 
Burr to challenge Hamilton to a duel. The 
challenge was accepted and on July It the 
opponents met on the duelling ground in 
Weehawken, N J. 


C.ti lip Sp\s ^I>Tlv 1 li^miicil^Six iU\ Nlx York C it> 

A M Hamilton, 'The JtifiiiMfe L\}e oj 
A\Q‘«m\er 1910 

Pistols used by Hamilton and Burr 

Burr fled the jurisdiction of New York and was soon engaged 
in the scheme which history has labelled the “Burr Conspiracy” 
» (see page too). 


W H SafTord, The B/eMJierh<is5el papers 
1864 

Aaron Burr 


Where Hamilton Fell 

Coxrlesy, Stokes Collection, The New 
Public Library 
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Trouble with Tripoli 



The Barbary States, along the southern shore of the Mediterranean, had long exacted tribute 
from vessels entering that sea. The United States followed the example of the older nations 

' “ and made annual payments. 


Opposite, we see an American ship 
paying its tribute to Tripoli, which, in 
1801, declared war upon us 


From an engraving by M F Come 

Naval Documents Hitrlmry ll’ars O/jernllmis 1939 42 


r-j*' tTBKHRT r r/r K N TK U 1 'It I < U/w/wr 1 Mil HI.I, 1//«•/ '//, 


Two years later, we sent a small 
squadron against the Barbary 
States, but one of our ships, the 
Philadelphia, becoming stranded on 
a reef, was captured by the Trip¬ 
olitans. 

From a drataing by Capt Wm Bainhndge Hoff 
Naval Documents B<irhaTy irnrii Operflhon^ 1030 41 


TH« CAPTUWe Of U 8 FwtrATK PHIL^OCUPHU 


The following February, 1804, 
Stephen Decatur and eighty Amer¬ 
ican officers and men, in a small 
boat, entered the harboi of Tripoli, 
and, under the guns of the castle, 
recaptured the Philadelphia and 
burned her. 

1 rom an engravinp l)j F Koniny 

Natal Documents 7IfMbur> l/Virs Opernltnus 1^)39 42 
Courlt'sy, Dr Eugene H Fool, Nets York 


A close blockade of, and constant 
attack upon, the harbor during the 
summer and autumn of that year 
brought the Tripolitans to agree 
upon an end of tribute from the 
United States, 

From a painting by M F Come 

Naval Documents Varhar) ll'ars Optmljons 1939 42 


_T^lC DlJHMN^Or 1HF U S frigate Pi llLAOnuPHiA 
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The Lewis and Clark Expedition 

The acquisition of Louisiana (see page 93) prompted President Jefferson to send an expedition 
to explore the western country. The party, under the leadership of Meriwether Lewis and 

William Clark, as- - 

sembled near St. 

Louis in the autumn 
of 1803. 


4 A _ r 




The Missouri River 

George Catlin, belters and Tholes on 
the Manners, ChsIokis, and Condt- | 
lion oj (be [Nortb jlmericatt Indians 
1841 



'''w' 

' 'J 

PC- 



The following Spring 
they ascended the 
Missouri in flatboats, 
I. picking their v,ay 
among uprooted trees 
fSsafl and hidden snags 


\ ictor C iilloi, Vosatie dan ' In-■'■ kjih' ^l.as 1(i26 

Flatboat 

The Wintei of 1804-5 was spent 
near the Mandan villages, on the 

Missouri River, in present North '. . 

Dakota. 






Ccorjrc Catlin Lc'iCr-i »'d rr tf'«! Vjjtrieis Cui 

/■nis rind O't d ' >»i •'f f/it- Vtv'h In c*-crif Judiuns 1841 

iMnnclan Village 

In ihe Joiitiial of Vojncics r/iitf Intveh 
umicr £ciris ciiul Clark, by Pan ick Cass, 
1812, who accompanied the expedition, 
we find this picruic of how- their shelters 
were put up 


ClathAolfit'm/iti buildup aim c^HoiU 
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The Lewis and Clark 
Expedition (Continued) 

Westward, to the source of 
the Missouri, went the ex¬ 
pedition. 

The leaders met and talked, 
as best they could, with the 
Indians 




Photo by U S Forest Service 


\\ AMt HR \N [l\\ lN< f Sf lU C K \ 111 \\\ lUU \()1 Kll I I I) IHM 1 S( MM S 1\|0 \ lit! I 
From Gass’ 

Courtesy, "Wisconsin State Historical 
Society, Madison 


Still westward, over the 
mountains, they went, to 
the Clearwater River, into 
the Snake River, and from 
that to the Columbia. 


Maximilian, Traoeh ih the Interwr of T^orth Jmertca 


View of the Rocky Mountains 

On Nov 7, 1805, they gazed upon the 
broad Pacific, and established a claim 
which extended our boundaries from 
ocean to ocean 


Council mth thejnd/ai^hs 


IHlii ^ Cpnes, Mil I i' ' lid 

Lc .• ' iiul ( ,• . IM2 


184 ^ 


Amusing incidents occurred. 
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Pike’s Expeditions 

While the Lewis and Clark party was toiling over the mountains, between the rivers, another 

exploring expedition was starting from St. Louis, under 
the leadership of Lt. Zebulon M. Pike. 

Lt Zebulon jM Pike 

^ ^ Pike, c^pedilions lo tbe Sourced oj [he ^fissts^ipbi 
■ and through the Western Pari oj Comaam 1810 

Up the Mississippi, beyond the mouth of the St. 
Peters (or Minnesota) River he went 


'Ai,i..r ) ')j JiJ-. jX “ ' Ss IJ. 


w"** 




r'iDl/'N'. Tf'A* 


The following year, 1806, Pike led 
another expedition westward from 
St Louis, through the Pawnee 
country, and along the eastern edge 
of the Rockies, where he saw at a 
distance the snowy peak which has 
since borne his name 

Seeking the headwaters of the 
Red River, Pike, by mistake, crossed 
the upper Rio Grande, and was cap¬ 
tured by the Spaniards. 

Pikes Peak 

John C Fremont, Jlcport of the exploring ExpediHoiis of 
1842 and 1843-44 


H R Schoolcraft, lii/oniinlioti re'.|)cctm(| liitlmti Tribes 
of the V S 1831-57 

He talked with the Indians, estab¬ 
lished the authority of the govern¬ 
ment, and selected the site for Fort 
Snelling. 


H R Schoolcraft, Jn/onnalion respeclui^ Ondian Jnhes 
of the V S 1851-57 
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The Burr Conspiracy 

Following the duel with Hamilton and the expiration of his term as Vice-President, Aaron Burr 
found himself bankrupt and almost a fugitive. His ambitious thoughts turned to the west, where 
he talked of establishing a colony in Spanish territory, while others said he planned to create 
an empire. 


Harman Blennerhasset, a wealthy but eccentric 
Irishman, living on an island in the Ohio River 
near Marietta, not only helped to finance Burr's 
operations, but allowed his island to be used as a 
base for men and supplies going westward under 
Burr's direction. 



Co»rlejy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 

St Memin's View of Richmond, Va 
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Impressment 

The British Navy had traditionally manned its ships by means of the “press gang”. To the 
practice of pressing idle seamen in British ports, there came to be added that of boarding ships 
and removing seamen believed to be British subjects. 



S F Holbrook, 


SBVKNTEEN TEARa’ 

HISTORY, 


Jbreescore years An Aulobiograpby 1857 

)\ ' ■ The fact that thousands of British seamen, lured by higher 
I pay, deserted from the Royal Navy and signed up on Amer- 
' I lean ships, and were encouraged to do so by American cap- 
\ tains, made misunderstandings and injustices inevitable 


ITfE SimmiyQS 


JAMES M’LBAN. 

JN IMfBXSSED 

AMEBIC AN CITIZBIT SEAMAN, 

EMBKABIRO BUT A BUMHAEY 
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xojv^ jjvj) Aaiawms i*ebioj» 


WWWBW 


j BARTFOnn 
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nr B &S J lUBBBLT.. 


Many bona fide Americans were "pressed”, by sea or in 
ports, for service m the British Navy. To protect American 
nationals from seizure, certificates of citizenship were issued 
by American officials and carried by American seamen, and 
all too often bartered in foreign grogshops 
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The Chesapeake-Leopard Incident 

An appalling case of impressment occurred on June 22, 1807, when the British man-of-war 
Leopard fired upon the American frigate Chesapeake, off Hampton Roads, and removed three 
American sailors along with one British deserter 


The American press mildly re¬ 
flected the anger of the people, 
but a prompt repudiation by 
England enabled Jefferson to 
avert war. 
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Courtesy, The Bailcy Collection, The Manners' Museum, Newport News, Va 

Leopard and Chesapeake 
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Embargo 





Courtesy, The Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

Crowninshield's Wharf, at Salem, during Embargo 
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But a senes of restrictions 
upon our shipping by the 
European belligerents, 
each trying to throttle 
the other, resulted m an 
Embargo Act, passed by 
Congress m December, 

1807, by which all ship¬ 
ping from America to 
Europe was forbidden— 
and by which our mer¬ 
chant fleets were tied up 
in our harbors. 
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Navigation and Coast Survey 

Whatever the effects may have been on the 
warring nations of Europe, the Embargo was 
a stunning blow to American shipping, which 
had reached to all parts of the world. In 1802, 
Nathaniel Bowditch had issued his American 
Practical T^avigator, which became the text¬ 
book of American seamen, going through edi¬ 
tion after edition/ and subsequently (1866) 
being taken over by the Hydrographic Office 
of the Navy. 
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A few months before the Embargo went into effect. Con¬ 
gress authorized the Survey of the Coast ^subsequently 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey). F. R. Hassler, the first 
Superintendent, was directed to go to England for suitable 
surveying instruments, but his sailing was delayed until 
1811 by the Embargo, and then his return was delayed by 
the War of 1812. Thus it was 1815 before the theodolite, 
shown opposite, and used in his first survey, reached 
America. 

Cowrfcsy, U S Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Washington, D C 


Opposite, from the Bowditch 
of 1802, we see the rigging of 
the various ships of the time, 
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Roads and Canals 

During several months of the year, 
roads were impassable, and beyond the 
main routes between cities, there was 
no satisfactory means of communica¬ 
tion at any time The country was tend¬ 
ing to break apart politically through 
the lack of physical ties. 



Cniif/«y, Stokes Collection, The New 
York Public Library 


BOSTON, 

Plymouth # Sandwich 

MAIL STAGE, 

CO^rTWUES TO RUJ\r as follows • 



Charles Fraser, A Cbarlwlon Sfeeicbbook, 1796 1806 
Cowrlesy, Carolina Art Association, Charleston, S C 

Santee Canal. 1803 


In 1808, Albert Gallatin made his famous 
Report recommending the building by the 
Government of a great connecting network 
of canals and roads, from the Atlantic to the 
midwestern rivers. Private enterprise within 
a few years carried out his program. 


UBAVES Boston every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday rnomlagS' 
' at 5 o’clock, breakfhat at Leonard’s, Scituate; dine at Bradford’s. Plymouth ( 

, and arrive m Sandwich the same evening. Leaves Sandwich every Mon-, 
day, Wednesday and Friday mornings, breakfast at Bradford's, Plymouth' 

, dine at Leonard’s, Scituate, and arrive In Boston the same evening. 

Passing through Dorchester, Quincy, Wyemouth. Hingham. Scituatej 
Hanover. Pembroke, Duxbury, Kingston, Plymouth to S^dwich, ilWs, 
ftom Boston to Scituate, 1 doIL 25 cts. From Boston to Piymoitth, 2 dolls, 
50 cts. From Boston to Sandwich, 3 dolls. 03 cis. 


The Santee Canal, con¬ 
necting the Cooper and 
Santee rivers in South 
Carolina (completed in 
1800) was one of the 
few operating canals. 


oj^ niL 


PUBLIC HOADS AND CANALS 


Uf PUIUlUANCB OF A EBSOLUTTON OF SOfATBA 




REPORT 
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Bridges 


From a drawing by W Birch Courtesy The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

The first suspension bridge m America was erected by James Finley m 1801. In an article m 
7he Port Polio for 1810, Finley says "There are eight of these bridges now”, and adds, “The 
exclusive right was secured by patent in the year 1808”. 


View of the Chain Bridge invented by Janies Finley, Esq 

In 1811, Thomas Pope, in Jl Preatise on 'Bridge Architecture, visiOned a bridge across the 
Hudson River, as shown below One hundred and twenty-one years later such a bridge (the 
George Washington) did span the Hudson. 
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William Tatham, Ro/j|icrt/ fconojuj of Jnlaud Tiavigatwn, Irngalwii and 
Vrairngci He 1799 

He foresaw, also, the in¬ 
clined plane which within a 
few decades was m practical 
operation. 


William Tatham, TJflfiotwi Urn 
gaUon etc 1801 


In another book, published in 1801, he de¬ 
scribed a water lifting wheel used for irriga¬ 
tion "in the interior parts”, of the United 
States, by which he meant Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. 


The World of Tomorrow 

William Tatham, who as a 
young man had lived m the 
region where The Tennes¬ 
see Valley Authority con¬ 
trived its great works one 
hundred and sixty years 
later, published a book in 
1799 in which he foresaw 
canals such as this — run¬ 
ning over and under one an¬ 
other, through tunnels and 
beside roads 
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“Fulfon’s Folly” 

Several steamboats had been built before Fulton's but his Clermont, built and launched in 
1807, was the hrst to prove physically and financially successful. It made the 150 mile run 
from New York to Albany in thirty-two hours—and a new era in water transportation began. 
Below we see the Clermont steaming past West Point, where, in 1802, had been established 
theU. S Military Academy. 












Smk(.s r<»|lctiion 
riu York Pi blic Libiaiy 

The western rivers, 
soon to see the steam¬ 
boat, were already 
being described in 
detail for the navi¬ 
gator In 1801, 

Zadok Cramer, of 
Pittsburgh, began 
the publication of 
The T^avigator, the 
title page of the 
Fifth Edition of 
which IS shown 
opposite / 

Coiirlcy, The New-York Historical 
Society, New York City 
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Among the Books and Magazines 

In 1800, Noah Webster announced a plan for 
three dictionaries, one for businessmen, one for 
elementary schools and one for scholars. In 
1806, the first of these, A Compendious Dic¬ 
tionary, appeared. 
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CoMfIcsy, The New-York Historical Society, New York City 


Washington Irving, who had tried, not too 
hard, to be a lawyer, finished in 1809, Amer¬ 
ica's “first great book of comic literature"— 
Knickerbocker’s A Jdtstory of TVeui Torfe 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


OLIVER OLDSCIIOOL, ESQ 
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Worn by members of the 
Chase Family 1810 

( OK ‘t*s> \ ht I ssex Institute, 

, Salem. Mass 


Mtorolfii '5 


BIRECTIOy H10 MJUS rilE 


Courtesy, Historical Society 
ot Pcnnsvlvania, Philadelphia 


CoHrte-jy, The Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

Cloak and Hood of Samuel Curwen, 
a Salem merchant 


Courlwy, The Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 

Breeches and Coat, 1800-25 
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Clocks 

The “Banjo Clock” was invented by Simon Willard 
or his brother, Aaron, m 1802. The example shown 
opposite is 39 inches high. The case is of mahogany 
The works are of brass, driven by a weight The 
dial is of metal painted white with the numerals in 
black. The hands are made of iron 


Silver 



Left, Sugar Urn 
by John Sayre 
About 1800 
Uew Yoik City 

I I'l riesy The Mclropoli- 
(an Museum of Art, 
New York City 






I iiwiu riiiu VJ Ly<UIUI 

Owned by Mr Walter F Keller, Scarsdalc, N Y 


Pewter 



Courtesy 1 he Metropolilnn Museum of Art, New York City 

Pewter Plate by Samuel Kilbourn, 
Baltimore Early 19th Century 

Left, Candlesticks by Isaac Hutton 
1800-1825 Albany 

Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 
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L.-J.l'il 


Colirfe')' The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 

Mahogany Arm Chair, probably from the 
workshop of Duncan Phyfe, New York 
Early 19th Century 


Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 

Mahogany Side Chair ("Duncan Phyfe” 
Style), New York City 1805-1815 


Table 


Trundle Bed 

During the day it was pushed under the larger bed. 
At night It was pulled out, as shown helow, and 
served for the younger children 

’ll ’'.V , ' ' \ V 
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Courier)' Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N i 

Trundle Bed Early 19th Century 


Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 

Mahogany Pembroke Table 
About 1800 
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Main Gate of Colt Mansion, Bristol, R I 1810 
£e/t. Newel Post House on Bleecker Street, N. Y 1800-1810 


Gates of St Michael's Cemetery, Charleston, S C 
Work of A W. lusti Early 19th Century 
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Weathervane on Brick Meeting 
All illustrations on this page ate fiom Albert H ^onn, {.ar\y American Wrought Iron 1328 HoUSC Canandaigua N Y 1803 
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Cojtrlesy, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Mrs. Madison, however, found the President’s 
House somewhat improved over the conditions 
which Mrs Adams had encountered 


James Madison 

was inaugurated as President on March 4, 
1809. 


James Madison From a Portrait by 
Gilbei t Stuart 

Cflilflevy, Bowtloin College Museum of Tine Arts, Brunswick, Maine 


The National Capitol still stood as two un¬ 
connected wings 


Couilesy, The New York Historical Society, New York City 

Dolly Madison 
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Stable, with Law Office at right, Monticello 

All .llusIrM.ons on this page arc throngh the courtesy of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial hoiindation, Monticello, Charlottesville, Va 


Jefferson Retired 

to his beloved Monticello, on a "little mountain” near Charlottesville,^Va. 
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Fire Fighting Equipment 


Eagle Engine No 11, built by James 
Smith, New York City, ca 1810 

Courtesy, Ihc H V Smiih Collection, New York City 
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From an ongmal drawing by the Baroness Hyde de NcwviUc CiMirlcsv. Slokts Collection, The Nlw York Public Library 

Corner of Greenwich Street 

Note the small boy at the pump, the man sawing wood in the street, and the trees 
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rnnrle'*)' The H V Smith Collection, New York City 

Hose (1808) Single riveted seam, 
double rivets at leather joinings 
Length of hose approximately forty 
feet Brass couplings 


rrryA'A'n 

JJte Port Tolio, JanHary-Junc, 1810 


\ 
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Philadelphia 

as seen from the ferry (across the Delaware River) at Camden^ N J. 






‘J ^ ';s y 






The Market Street Bridge, Philadel¬ 
phia, 1805 

Prom a painling by Jolin James Earralct 
Coiirlesy, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

In the left center {opposite) is a Dur¬ 
ham boat such as Washington used m 
crossing the Delaware in 1776 


Charles Willson Peale, the portrait 
painter, had become interested in natu¬ 
ral history. His museum, which con¬ 
tained among other things, the bones 
of a mastodon dug up near Newburgh, 
N. Y., was one of Philadelphia’s show 
places The picture opposite is from a 
portrait of the artist and his Museum 
made by the artist himself. 



Cour(«7, The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia 
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Umbrellas, Hats, Shoes 


YOUNG’S 




MitJiSOLS. 

BICHiilDSON, 


WllXUVI 

■ *n X 4 «iit 4 CTi>iir, j 

. No, 6 , "S. sIM,^ 


'u*«iW1F4*ii»ou, of fte'bttft Md moat 


PATENT ANATOMICAL DANCING 

SHOES. 

DEDICATED TO THE LADIES AND GENTLEMfeN 

OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Such ftre the admirable qualities of this shoe, that it would 
be a crime m live author i\ot to deliueate tl\em. Eaae united With 
elegance, are qualities in science rarely to be found in any oOua*> 
tfyi happy Americans thisfriendlygeniusorigiTlatcswlthyoa* Hy.^ 
pi rboie upon hy]>crboli \ health and duration claims a pui-t m this 
admirable plan Corns, twisted heels, and lacerated nstcps^hall 
DO moreagomic human nature} nomoreshalUheuged wliness 
the aid of the crutch* the middle aged ah.dl walk with certitia 
sure and easy step* the young shall skip as an hart, and neyor 
know their accumulated honors, this shall dcstrve iriore dfmir 
country chan all the celebrated coi n plaster physicians, for iSoie 
maladies shall ciase to exist* uondpiliil' that the gciduti of 
Crwpen should have made ho happy a discovery 5 the loot 
looses in Its appearance one third ol its si/c. «is to aside \iesv 
thereof* making it to appear exceedingly neat 

lliecrli'lininl Mr Whale hai Ruihorucd nu In auy ili«i lu li\s nni liiFtirapoiernni} iIkwR) 
t.u(n(i{eir lolatlKl •uiamilortbncing I'ateui Aiurontuuiniot- itwiucilHyliltUm^W 

ui UitfTc lltuo an. It» iu[trriur lo tiw p\ct ollcrrd i» iIil piibhr (liii now liut llr wtlrr » 
ilHin can poifibly haw an uh i nr ih(< adviiiiiagr denvi-rl Tmin ilu tit L atlicii appmunciil k 

E ihm., whd ti'ill 1 m . wauHl Tor ilu. riirjXMt ol iiimuri*i{; ilnm h) rfnt> (if Jtcir <>«l-n KXf 

.rnihmrns K|>f»itmmi In^uw in ihr \nik rucnni the author hay Iwen tlwlc ten jcai^AiiUy 
inx tiiu Uiinciple, untl lias huLjullauciuiplinu(Iit«eii(] 

WILLIAM YOUNG. No 3,, Walnut SltttC 
UDirSlOOtf fft/J 7 YJ »OM L.isr 

Nfvrr did niuurc nirnme 1 itirirr riiiihtir ihflti ihnic «vhn wur Youngi l*airii|i, ibcy- 
mute ihciiliAilc ibis'laugh and tri|> 11 la inry gnohilir' liglii [oniaflic too ^ 

N B Pfifr oF miing fivr dnilurk m mlviincc at ate/' Lid\ tml (lenilrmaii inuii hawB 
pair trf lawt madf puurulatly inr ihw niffit Icvi, anil rntrteil HoWy Innlwr oun i|ie whlfli 
%»i 3 l«Knli them ti> Ilf trpi lliinl In irlnt fnlnoiijwill ocriir Vniiiii; Ladm ml Gntllrnieii 
vhfti^rrcian ni>i dimi gmuing lobcLepl fltitd ahu Lkginl Couick lloou tipvn aiinew 
i*pnnnwai*u. Ku plM<e no pay 


nnt it M tfjiL if 

il«rt 9 uiy olrtred mr aiW ih iU* city. 

^ All ict*ne 4 an kc|it in^niUur 'bna 

y««r Bnlis. 

ONHAini, ' 

1000 tJjmbirellMi lUitiAle fir dupplnf, »M 
,Miy ijiiaiiiity w|iplkd at di«*t aotice. 

Aliic^ GiMti, fiua and Crilwn Bciulam 
and Saiaaelt, fir t«Ie by tbd 'vM or pftce. 
Dii. Vrbite aM**fi>tad8«*i0(A 


If there is any ques¬ 
tion as to the demand 
for parasols, see pages 
116 and 119. 


I’.'YTENT IROX-BOLkND ] 

I Boots, Bootees and,Shoes. \ 

I JOHN BEDFORD, Philadelphia, | 

Q f . ..fccepon ^ 

g iV I thihea- j 

^ bove VAHiJi)ii;! guuut, tviioiesajL aiiu icuii, on muacraieiciim. 0 


IJll UIL tUlIt I'l tlllil (.•IllLl lllWllllLU 


Pi I *' t < r'-Htr'iK I" r *-eroi ■"Citr’'i I nr ? t «r 
1 s o 11 Mi->, III ,vo n « I i Q 

In No, 1; riio rt' 


All illustrations'on tViis page are through the coiifleay of The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Third atreet, »h«b he tt* 
tend* beepinc a handiMK 
andeenenl aaMMmtfd 
fiiiluonable hat*, ||*t#‘M 
Oentlem/n'* Behrer, CatfarMidlfortlBPida 
Yoath*, and ChUdlren'i Kab. 

Heading'WooC Blackfc White, do. 
ChikU'en'i Mnroccts do, 

Latfpj* HIM*, and CWHWn*»B«Tei» 
t of which will ho fold bn ^ 
iTKjdatlnf **>aia, bhohfilb attdWtai* 
order* Bom CdUntjTtl 
promptly mended tel ; „ ' 

Jolm StdMMStt ' 

feb 10—dtf ft** * f: 


PA8Ht0^jaL$ ' 

HATMANUFACS^Eti. 

No. 134, MAMI^T StRBBTi ktlWII 
foMk #1 fifth ttr^^ 




on hniMlt • Rett** 


^ |OWBtHQciitWllMI |4 
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All ilhistrntions on tins page aic from 
Robert SutclilT, 7rfli>e/5 tn iouie P<irfs 
oj!A’(i»lb ^Ipicncrt i%5 auii tsob 

1815 

Courtesy, ll\c New York Historical 
Society, New York City 
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Carpenter and Artist 

At York, Pa, lived Lewis Miller, who for forty years followed the trade of carpenter But 
he also made watercolor pictures depicting the life that went on m the Pennsylvania German 
town of York We shall meet him from time to time in this volume. 






1^3 


IB*' 


'stJ 


















Um' 






*1^ 


' "The Engine House in Main Street, fionting the 
I maiket house, on John Hay Ser Lot This was the 
I First Engine in town I recollect it in the year 1799 ” 

I From waleicolor punhnp*; by Lctvis Miller 

C()iir(fsy, rhe Histoncnl Society of Yotk County, York, Pa 


Colonel Gsoigc Spsnglci ni3.king 
Cherry Bounce in 1806 To a Bar-cLElKjf5)a\,Lt'I_ 
rel of Juice put in to It Six pound of-^ 5 ^^ A ' ... 
sugar, and two gallon of whiskey ditr 

and let the juice and sugar boil in a j 

large kettle a lialf an hour and skim '^vT' 

fi fV'*' yOvU 

It fi<\ tt_V/v.».vv# , 



At Easton 


ir O-VM VV/ , » v, ' 

<v\.tVHv\C 



in northeastern Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania German craftsmen were making and using 
such conveniences as shown below. 
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William Russell Birch, Painter and Engraver 

bom in England m 1755, came to America m 1794 Many of his drawings will be found in 



HAniplon iAe 5eii( of 


Both lUustratiotts above arc through the courle^y of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

It is of interest to note that the artist inscribes both of the above as “Drawn Engraved & 
Published by W. Birch, Springland near Bristol, Pennsylva ” 
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In the South 


View near Charleston, S C,, 
1802 

Chnilcs Fraser, A Skeicbhoofe, 

1796 1806 

Coiirfesy, 1 ho Carolum Art Association, 
Charleston, S C 

The windmill furnished power 
for sawing lumber Watermills, 
opeiatccl by the tides, also were 
common 


St Andicw’s Pansh Chinch, 1800 

The building was still stand¬ 
ing, piaclically unchanged, in 
1940, on the road fi om 
Charleston to Middleton 
Place 


Clmrlc'S liasci, A C/inrkMoii Skekhimk, 
17116 1H0(. 

Coiiricjy, The C.irolina Art Association, 
Cliarlcston, S C 


Eutaw Plantation House 
built m 1808, was typical 
of the plantation houses 
of lower South Carolina. 



Conrtffiy, Tito Charleston Museum, Charleston, S C 


i% rfg' 
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Catastrophes of 1811 

On the westerly side of the Mis¬ 
sissippi River, some 200 miles be¬ 
low St. Louis, as the river winds, 
in the area around New Madrid, 
occurred an earthquake which 
only the sparseness of the settle¬ 
ment kept from being a major 
disaster. 



1 

( 



i 


THE QEEAT EARTHQUAKE AT NEW MADRID 

"Thenthe houses crumbled, the trees wared together, the ground 
sunk, while ever and anon vivid haehos of lightning, gleaining through 
the troubled clouds of night, rendered the darkness doubly horrible “ 


I 






erf-/.* 


11 Henry Howe, !/fislorit.nl Co//ec(ioMs 
>1 oj Ihe Qreat Tl'esI 1854 




.1 - 


*‘d ' iSluiA 






tip 






I ?!’ fir lil 1 

it Cm Vs Firi W cJ B 


On December 26, a 
crowded theatre at 
Richmond, Va., burst 
a into flames There was 
I but one mam exit and a; 


R fr’i ’ ■' ’ I many people lost their 


1' ' £ being trampled 

as did by the flames 




Henry Howe, Jlislcrlail CoUeclions nj Ttrriinra 1849 
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Far Separated but Converging Events 

In 1810, John Jacob Astor, founder of the American Fur Company, decided to extend his 
operations to the Columbia River. The British fur traders moved to forestall him On March 
23, 1811, Astor’s ship, the Honcjuin, arrived at the mouth of the Columbia When the British 

ailived in July, they found Astoria ahcady , 

established For the moment the Americans 
had uon 
















On Tippecanoe Creek, in Indiana Teiritory, 
the noiihwestetn Indians, under the spell of 
1 he Piophet, the leadership of Fccumsch, and 
the encouragement of the British, on Nov. 7 
1811 faced an Amei ican army under Wilhan 
Henry Hairison and vere tar from deteat 


I ^ I 11 I I I I I I I ' I I I I n V I 
I I /■ , o ■ ■ I-.'! 

Ci*'i) i«.l MniKliru ii i »■ i" i i I ! ''h'* ''«• 

t} K 'hi iSM, IS I 

On iVlay' 16, 1811, the United States 
frigate Picsidcnl, in the Atlantic, off Cape 
Henty, gave a withering broadside to the 
British ship £itllc Bell —and ihc people 
of .America approved. 

'iiili., t olVi-lK’i lilt Wirincri' M S.II 


T cciimseh 

IWnson \ Lnssinp •' 'i-i 
7 i if .<> ./. if.r )l . - : 
ISbs 
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(By Authority^) 
AN"act 


a III f i I ''I I*l j urwtilHjii e, 

tcnuon Ai)\ icmuiks ofouis in the lamc 

t'ili'i' ® “> ‘I Ih' lurV'fT^M, 

Li'iJIi' (['lent iiid ptis[>icuoui Mc3s.>);c of the nf’fra4'’'l 


3ir«3Ma Mill only bay, that as llic mc^suin of »«» 

BI:. U enacled 6fj i/ic Scnaic and Sao'f hi^ Itccn a Itnirth mtopud liom u 

HjHte of Uejiisaentatives of the Umtctl LOn\icttun of Jl*. necessity almost to the “(-iihppi 

k.ibli/rcrt ^ iitw-Rsfuim 

Stdtca <f jimcnca in Cansfeaa CHisttiicc of the nnuon, Mcoftcioui 


„ . T.^ t . .1 Tt . t Tt DvCCUtl\c, aiul the equally aUmUahle nfofLlcunft 

Declaring U ar bclucc't the VniUd Hn. ir. .**- ^ ^ ‘' 'i* 

^ coiiHUluiir T 1 T» t j • c . 6e»i.rmiiii< 

„ , . r, r.- rwnfiiii Iviiioiioi Mai.u.,sto oC the committee iiciim tiir i 

JCifigdom qf Great UiJiitn nnil he- wty cil \ 

. , _ . ol ro^’cign IlcUuons The OKHirts & thelropijies 

land andthede/ufidtitcua thereof and iy jiuaruniej 

, object of the measuie ale thmein wufli- Kwroirnhu 

the Unileti States of Amenca and iibnpfriil iliUfijmet 

' <li->elo»C(l ami e-Kn)aincd Wc p 

thnr 7'erritortei, ihavcn^ n i ■ , r 

iiriiha Mill only say, that as llic meisuie of »«» 

BL It enacted 6fj i/ic Senate and Sao'f his Itccn at lenirth mtopud liom u 

hjHBC of Uejii saentattves of the Umtexl eoni tctiun of its necessity almost to the “(-iihppi 

k.ibli/rcrt ' iitw-Rsfuim 

^StfUea qf America in Cangieas CTiateitct of the imtion, ucofteioui 

A/ft/, That WAU ho and the same is J J <.u cete mayeis and aident hopes foi u 
hereby c^cclared to exist between the Mj'oiouspiobccuuonandsucccssfuUu- 

United Kiiiifdom of Gieat UriUvin and nunution of the tonicst in which nc uic 

Itelana 011(1 the depoPdoMles vl.«ic<>f, .liout ta tn|fo£_ C.'r.Tu* 

ontl the United Stott* of Amonca and trS « In another p,.il el lint, pipeiwill be SJJ'Jht], 
iheiruiiUoiicsi Bud thijt the Prcaldont found a, stitU'ucut of aU'OCtous onUage 

ofthe United States bo and lie is i.erchy commuted on oui comme.ee by lumU. 

. , , , , « I “'wi iicitional ic«sUs iho Piesideiu has nifBrccdbv! 

authorised to use the wliolo land and na» twrinui nn* 

' ‘ “ ^ wisely abstaimd fiom suggesting t^ic 

vdfoiceof the United States to cany niopuoty oi offonsiic mcusuies ugainst 

. tlictc «lie ' 1 . . . . I . • I 

thu same into cffccti and to issue to iti.iperi,A tunce, untu late doubt shall become 

prtute armed vessels of the United (/-ti l>'cci umty If ample atonement 

.y.tr ftxtxi be not nude by I luiicc foi these out* 1 

States conimtssiona or letters of marque tiusi in God she will bet"”.,,. , 

and general uprisol, In such formas J ^ ■ 1 

he shall think proper, and under the ‘ 

*■'. I iC III . S rs ,11* f * ^ 

it'sels d ,1 c'T^.- > ui th* 1 ;“’I ' • ‘ ' 

I , 1 . - I 'I'r'e'K.'*:' I r 5 


* tijUisirli- 

‘11 cete piayeie ..ml aidcnt hopes fo. u J'[Je 
\ igoi OHS pi usucuuoii and successful tei- i 

uunution of the contest in winch « c ai e 
about to tn|fj|:e 

Iniinothcrpait ol uiis pipeiwul be n>ionp they 
found a. iatiiU Miciit of utroctous onUuge harrwn 
! tominiucd oiioul commcicc by Irirnth tiT^nSmUj* 
I lutional if«sUs iho Piesidcnt lus n'hl«di^ 
I wtbcly absuimd fiom suggesting t^ic 
piopuoty oi offonsiic mcusuies against 


1,1-1 ..I* faf fioinnH UfiaBi » gveminctl jioit dtraanik 44 
vs uloiiL, litin iin prcio^iiiiiits 10 u repni of i() orders, 

‘hi 

their temtoncs, Now therefoie, 

I, JAMES MADISON, Piesi- 
drnt ot'thii United States, of Ame¬ 
rica, do heieby ptoclaim the b.ime 
to .ill horn it may concern and 
1 do specially cn)oin on all pci'- 
sonb holding ofticcs, civil or inili- 
tarv, under the autlioiity ol the 
United States, that they he vigi 
lant and xcalons, in dischaigiiig 
the dutu". lespcctivcly incident 
theicto And I do inoteovei cv- 
hoit all the good people of tlie 
United States, .lu they love tliur 
countiy, as tluy v.vliielhepicci- 
oiis hc'i'it.ige driivcd Irom thevii- 
lue and v.iloi ol tlu ii iatlicrs , as 
they fool the vviongs which liav-e 
foiccd on them the last lesort ol 
ni)Uied nations, and as they cmi- 
sillt the best me.nia. iindi r the 


suit the bes't means, under tlic 
blessing of Divmc Pi ovidcncc, ot 

„K .4 - - imities; that tlicy 

. m prcseivma ot- 

' ‘ ' joi’d, in 

and tlie 
stippoi t- 

mg and m\ laor.iting all the mca 
vv.,i( Y be adopted by 
.1 ( oil- ill .' Authoiitics, lor 

I'll mg.' I Jy, a just, and an 



i1 ( oil" III 
I', I III g .' 

‘ 1.11. .1'' ). 
IN , 

I 


’ 1 I': V 





i.'iJ I * i,i 


' PIirSWEA r OF T/It H-i 

j 's' I 1 D Sl'Al'tS or AMERICA, M 

I . \ PROCLAMATION. gl 

5 ■> W 11 EIIEAS the Congress of w 
|‘j i'.i I I, -ted States, by vii too of the 
'■ ( ,« -'.1 itcd Authority vested in ‘ 

K h 'I'l have declared by their act, a. 

1,1. g date the etghteenth'day ot j 
I'l 111. pi ent month, that War exists = 

II the United Kingdom of 

I(. '.i' Britain and lieland, and jjj 
i • i.tpendenctcs theieof, hnd the pol 
III 11 •■‘I .States of America and 1 


I iMONY'wiinnEor 
. hci euiito set my 
and caused the 
the United States 
affixed to these 


I'ONl, at the City of 
U ngton, the mne- 
1(11 day of June, one 
'll,' ■■ 'lid ,eight hundred 
. i. ■ .welve, and of the 
1 1" I ‘ndence of the 
I ' I' I States tlie thirty- 

'.u. 1- I M'wIES MADISON, 
II' I'lifi’-ent, 
l.Signedj JAMES MUNROE, 

_ Sea eim-y of S tate 

Ataa election held on Tuesday, 16th 
inst 111 the first ward, for a member j 
of the board of common council, to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the iesigna- 
tion of Tames Hoban Lsq icsigned, it 
npptnra that Wliliam P. Gardner la duly 
elected* And on ^Vednesday, the 17th 
inst Nicholas L Queen was elected a 
Tncmber oflhebourd of Alderman, for 
one year, from the fiist Monday of 
June mat. to fill the vacancy occusionod 
by theireslgnuuon ofDamtl Rnpinci ap¬ 
pointed Ma yorv 
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The Attack on Canada 

With war impending, Gen William Hull, with a nondescript army from Ohio, was ordered 
to Detroit, where he arrived on July 5, 1812, three days after having been informed of the 
declaration of war, 

-;jT'5 T The British, across the Detroit River, had 

L known of the state of war since June 30, 

' possession all Hull’s 

papers which they had captured in a boat 

CtJiirICiy, Willinni L Clements Library, 

D \ a / "' iSAKduUh V . Arto'-, Mich 







f/oH \ 


' /, _ 







^T'chinmiuinl 

, 'fS^v ^ _ 

VUK< bM { (H N fin 

i/ - 
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Victory At Sea 

Four days after the surrender of Detroit by Gen. William Hull, his nephew and adopted son 
Capt. Isaac Hull, commanding the U S S. Constitution, overhauled the British frigate Querriere 
m the Atlantic, and, in an engagement lasting thirty minutes, totally disabled and captured 
his opponent. i- 


Opposite, The Essex captures the Jlert 

From a w.i(erc.olor drawing by Charles Turner Warren 
Conrlesy, Bailey Collection, The Manners' Miiseiira, 
Newport News, Va 


Below, Constitution and Querriere 

Coiirlesy, The Histortcal Soctety of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 




MiaUcliL Alaijaziiic, Mareh, 1813 

And while the country was 
still celebrating the victory 
of the Constitution over 
the Querriere, Capt Por¬ 
ter of the U S S. Essex 
sailed into Delaware Bay 
with the news of having 
met and captured the Brit¬ 
ish sloop-of-war Mert. 
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Niagara 

At the mouth of the Niagara River^ where the waters of the Upper Lakes, after spilling over 
the Falls, flow placidly into Lake Ontario, stood, on the American side. Fort Niagara, and, 
on the Canadian side. Fort George. 



Basil Hall, 7orly Elcbtiigs from Sk€tcbc\ mode Ihc Camera Lticida ui Jivcnca 1829 

Courlesy, Peabody Insti(utc, Baltimore, Md 



From a watcrcolor painting by Edward Walsh 1804 Courtesy, William L Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Mich 


Fort Niagara 



From a watcrcolor painting by Edwartl Walsh 1804 Courtesy, William L Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Mich 

Fort George 
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Another Failure 

About midway between the Falls 
and the mouth of the river (just 
north of the end of the gorge down 
which the boiling waters rushed) 
stood, on the American side, the vil¬ 
lage of Lewiston. Across, on the 
Canadian side, was the village of i 
Queenstown. 

Here, in the dark hours of the 
morning of Oct. 13,1812, Ma] Gen 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, with some 
3000 American troops, attempted a 
crossing into Canada. The troops 
that got across—about 1000—were, 
after a preliminary success, captured 
Thus ended another attempted in¬ 
vasion of Canada. 



Francis Hall, Jrnuels m Catmtld and m Iht* Tfmled Sfrtles m /8I5H8/7 1818 

The Niagara Frontier 



O'be Port 7oh0( 
August, 1814 
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Out on the Atlantic 1 

Off Halifax, the U. S. S., 
Wasp disabled and captured 
the British war-sloop 7rohc, 
only herself to fall a prize to 
the British frigate Potciiers \ 


From a watcrcolor drawing hj Charles rnrner Warren 

Courtesy, Bailey ColluLlion, Ihc Marintri}’ Mn'seum, Newport News, 

The Wcisli and 'Jrohe 


A week later (Oct. 2.5, 1812) Capt. Stephen Decatur, 
cruising in the vicinity of the Azores in the United 
States, fell in with the British frigate Macedonian. Amer-' 
lean gunnery gained a quick victory, the Macedonian 
was brought into Newport as a prize, and her flag was 
hung with those of the Querriere and Alert (see page 
128) in a Washington ballroom where tribute was being 
paid to the American Navy 


£eft, Stephen Decatur 

Courksy, Bailey Collection, The Mariiurs’ Museum, Newport News, Va 


Ffom a painting by T Birch 

Coijriesy, Bailey Collection, The Manners’ Museum, Newport News, Va 


The Vmted States and t^facedonian 
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More Vicfories At Sea 



On December 19, off 
the coast of Brazil, 
Commodore Barn- 
bridge, in the U S S. 
Constitution, met the 
British ship "Java, 
which put up a de¬ 
termined fight, but 
was so shot to pieces 
that she could only 
surrender. After the 
removal of the crew, 
the Java was blown up 
and sunk. 


From A sketch by Lt n(ic]i«intkn 

Courtesy, Bailey Collection, The Manners* Museum, Mev/porl Mews, Va 


Constitution and Java 


A few weeks later (Feb. 24, 1813), the J-lornet, a sloop of Bambridge’s squadron, commanded 
by James Lawrence, who a few weeks later was to immortalize the words, "Don’t give up the 
ship”, defeated and sunk the British brig Peacock off the coast of British Guiana 



HORNET AyP PEACOCK, 

Horace Kimball, .^niericiiH Waual BaiDe? 1831 


This succession of victories over the British naval power caused great rejoicing in the United 
States—and corresponding dejection in England. 
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Rack On the Canadian Border 




t ^ v-i-V - 1 


A fairly well organized plan 
of action developed during 
the Spring of 1813. On 
April 27, an American 
fleet appeared off York 
(later to be known as Tor¬ 
onto), the capital of Up¬ 
per Canada. The town was 
captured; the military 
stores and shipping were 
destroyed; and, unfortu¬ 
nately, the Houses of As- jfiiflleclic lAIfiijtiztne, April, 1819 

sembly were set on hre—an act that was publicly disavowed, but which was used by the 
British as an apology for their later burning of Washington (see page 145) Fort George, 

--- at the mouth of the Niag- 
' ara River, was the next 
objective, and on May 27, 
It fell to a combined bom¬ 
bardment by the American 
fleet and an attack by a 
landing force. 
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7be Tort Taho, July, 1817 

But even as the Americans 
were taking Fort George, a 
British fleet from Kingston, 
on the Canadian shore at 
the eastern end of Lake 
Ontario, was on its way 
across the lake to attack the 
American naval depot at 
Sackett’s Harbor, almost 
opposite. While the base 
was not actually captured, 
the shipping was severely 
crippled, leaving control of 
the lake in British hands. 


Cotirfesy, The New York Historical Society 



Jhe Tort 'folio, May, 1815 
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“Don’t Give Up the Ship” 

On June 1,1813, Capt Broke, of the British frigate Shannon, standing off Boston, challenged 
Capt. James Lawrence, of the U.S.S. Chesapeake, then lying in Boston Harbor, to a fight, 
Lawrence sailed out, and the battle took place just out of sight of land. The roar of the cannon 
was plainly heard,'then all 
was silence. I i . 


' ' 'III r,,iiri II I, \i I i> I iiC I ' ] V11 I 

1 oui 1 imiitiiig 1^ I’rovo 'J'-illi.iii P.iir\ 'X.illis 
(.111 l«> 1 aili.> Colleriion, I it Mir i o s* \liKeiii) , Mcwpon \i.\nS, V.i 


James LAvniErfru e.hj* 
_/r/. ,_///, /A,„,'r , , / ,,p 

JiwJeclic JKiiijrtziiic, August, 1813 

j 

Lawrence had fallen mor¬ 
tally wounded His last in¬ 
junction had been, "Don’t 
give up the ship”—but the 
ship had to be given up, 
and was led a captive into 
Halifax. 


From a painting by Provo William 
Parry WalUs 

Coutiesy, Bailey Collection, The Manners' 
Museum, Newport News, Va 


For two w'ceks there was uncertainty. Then came the 
icport that the Chesapeake was a prize in Halifax Har¬ 
bor, and that Capt. Lawrence had been buried there 
The story piovcd all too tiuc. I’he Shannon had out¬ 
gunned and outmaneuvered the Chesapeake. 
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Raids and Counter-Raids 


By the Spring of 1813, British warships were off the American coast in considerable strength. 



An enemy flotilla sailed at will up 
and down Chesapeake Bay. On 
May 3, Havre de Grace, Md , at 
the head of the Bay, was burned 
and plundered. 

From n caricature of 1813 

CojirfesY, The Hambleton Collection, The Municipal 
Museum, Baltimore 


£eft, Havre de Grace being Burned and 
Plundered by Admii al Cockburn 


Denson Lossing, Vtclonal 7ield 
"Book oj the War oj i 8 i 2 (1868) 



(•bhJKBAl VIEW UV OAANE'i ISLAUP 


An attack on Craney Island, near Hampton Roads, was defeated by Virginia militia, and 
Norfolk saved from capture 



At the same time, the U.S S. Argus was burning and plundering British shipping in the Irish 
Channel. 
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Blockaded 

Slowly Britain’s seapower swept American shipping from the Atlantic, and by the autumn of 
1813 , most of our warships were bottled up in port 



7be T^aual Cbroiucle, 1814 


British Ships off Sandy Hook 

New York Harbor was sealed up by British 74’s (ships of the line carrying 74 guns) and frigates stationed 
off Sandy Hook 

In New York Harbor was Decatur with the TAniied States, Macedonian and Jdornet He 
attempted to get to sea by running up Long Island Sound, but here again he found a British 
squadron awaiting him at Montauk Point, and was forced back to New London until the war 
ended. 



'/u ■ nr( Foil.) boNunn, IPM 


New London, 1813, with Decatur’s Squadion in the I laiboi 
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An Echo of Tippecanoe 

Before the battle of Tippecanoe (see page 124), 
Tecumseh had visited the Creek Indians (in what 
is now eastern Alabama) urging them to join in a 
great Indian confederacy. Tecumseh was now 
(1813) with the British in Canada, but his in¬ 
fluence was still at work The Creeks raised the 
tomahawk by the massacre, on August 30, 1813, 
of 500 Americans at Fort Mims on the Alabama 
River north of Mobile. 


DRAWING OF FORT 

Fnuiid nmnnir Gen CliiibornpN mnnii^i ript pnper^ 






Push-Ma- I'a-Ha 

(,«Mi K' us Cnihctio i, 

I 111. Ni.\s ^ ork Pub! c 1 brai. 


W I . 




1 f, 

^ '■ .w 



\ J Pukel', ' isK'r> .i.IimIum! (lB5j) 
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Push-Ma-'ra-Ha of ihc Chocinw Indians (in picscnt 
soulliwestein iMississippi) sided with the Anieiicans 


plIHf 


V,ft• 


And militia from Tennessee, under Andrew 
Jackson, marched auamst rhe Creek towns 


‘"til 
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The Tide Turns 

A minor, but very stubbornly 
fought, engagement, between the 
U. S. brig Enierprise and the Brit¬ 
ish brig Boxer, off the coast of 
Maine (Sept. 5, 1813), in which 
both commanders were killed ga\ e 
America a needed victory — and 
Longfellow inspiration for a stanza 
m the poem “My Lost Youth’' 

Horace Kimball, Jmencan dnttJes 1831 


But the event which brought a thrill to all America was Perry’s victory over the British flotilla 
at Put-in-Bay on Lake Erie (Sept. 10). “We have met the enemy and they are ours, two ships, 
two brigs, one schooner, and one sloop”, was Perry’s laconic report of the battle. 







’ ' ^ f 



if??., ! Eighteen days later the 

! American squadron on Lake 
! Ontario drove the British 
! squadron into Kingston 
where it remained inactive, 


Action on Lake Ontario, 
Sept 28, 1813 

From a watercolor drawing by Charles 
Turner Warren and/or his son 
Alfred William Warren 
Coiirlesy, The Manners’ Museum, 
Newport News, Va 
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Tecumseh Falls 

American control of the Lakes caused the British to evacuate Detroit and begin a hurried with¬ 
drawal eastward The American army, under the command of Gen William Henry Harrison, 
was fast in pursuit, which ended (Oct 5, 1813) on the Thames River some fifty miles east of 
Detroit, in Upper Canada. The British were completely defeated, and Tecumseh, leader of 
the Indian allies, was killed. 




7ht! Vott 7olw, August, 1815 


But with the Niagara region 
thus weakened, the British 


H M Brackenndgc, JliMory 0 / the Cate ICar delweeit the Viiiled Slate? and Qreal Britain 1817 


With the West in its hands, 
the American army now 
streamed eastward, down the 
lakes, through the village of 
Buffalo and onward to the 
St. Lawrence, where things 
were not going so well. 

Harrison's Tioops Landing 
at Buffalo 


struck back. On Dec. 18 
they surprised and captured 
Fort Niagara—and in re¬ 
taliation for similar Ameri¬ 
can outrages, burned Black 
Rock and Buffalo. 

Fort Niagara 

7be Port 7oho, April, 1814 
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Privateers 

WLiIe American warships were bottled up in port^ American privateers still roamed the seas 
Built for speed, carrying an unusual amount of canvas, they could cut a prize out of a convoy 
under the very nose of the British navy—and show their heels to pursuit. More than 1300 
prizes are known to have been taken by privateers during the War of 1812. 'Below is the 
Amenca, whose log shows a steady stream of captures from 1812 to 1814. 



Courtesy, Francis B Crownmshield and The Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

Privateer America 


Astoria 

The American Fur Com¬ 
pany post, at the mouth of 
the Columbia River (see 
page 124), had, since late 
in 1812 , been in the hands 
of the British, and had be¬ 
come known as Fort George. 

Gabriel Franchcre, Wamiliue of a Voyage to 
the T^orthuresl Coast of America, 1811, 1Sl3 
1813 ami 1814 1854 

Afiluais AS ir WAS IN 1813 
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Horseshoe Bend 


On March 27, 1814, on the banks of the Tallapoosa River (m present Alabama), Andrew 
Jackson broke the Creek warriors and forced Weatherford, their leader, to make his peace 
with the Great White Father at Washington. 



Amoa Kendall, £i/e of Jndrew Jackjori 1843 


Weatherford Surrenders to Jackson 



The Essex 

The day following the Battle of 
Horseshoe Bend, another famous 
battle was fought—on the water, off 
the western coast of South America. 
The Essex, which had long been 
preying on British shipping in the 
Pacihc, was disabled and captured 
by two British warships. 


I_ 


P8SFX AND llfUTlsn PRUMTFS THF HAHllOUri OF VAIPARATtO 


Horace Kimball, Amertcnn 'Nnyril Bntf/cs 1831 


Peacock and Epervier Engagement 


In February, 1814, the American war sloop Peacock, Master-Commandant Lewis Warrington, 
r^ the blockade out of New York harbor, and on April 29 captured the British brig Epervier 
on the Florida coast, bringing her, a prize, into Savannah. 


Peacock and Epervier 

Courtesy, Bailey Collection, The Manners^ 
Museum, Newport News, Va 
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The Southern Shore of Lake Ontario 

was, in 1814, still largely unsettled. The site of the future city of Rochester some di 
south of the Lake and at the mouth of the Genesee River, was a slight clearing and a few h 

/4 FIiO -Ci-illn OUS' 


around the water falls. 


es 



Cefl, Rochester in 1812 

Henry O’Rc.lIy, SkCch.s of R„rte,er 


'Below, Rochester in 1816 

Ciiiirlc^Y RoOiesler Historical Society 
Rochester, N Y ' 


Oswego, at the head of the 
old portage route, was the 
important place 

Here stood Fort Ontario 
guarding the American 
shipping and supplies Just 
when the Americans were 
planning the capture ot 
Kingston, acioss the lake, 
the Biitish commander, Sir 
James Yeo, swooped down 
fiom Kingston and cap¬ 
tured Osw'ego 
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Jbe Port Toho, July, 1815 
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The summer of 1814 saw a determined effort of the Americans to clear the British out of the 
Niagara area. 


Fort Erie, just across from Buffalo on 
the Canadian shore, was captured on 
July 3 The venerable Red Jacket, 
Seneca chief, aroused the Iroquois to 
aid their American brothers in the un¬ 
dertaking. 


SjIiifeblLSLSi*-■ 

;ciioii Tilt’ York PiiN.c Library 

I Oil El 1 C from Ikiffnlo Creek 


Two days later, at 
Chippewa Creek 
(see map on page 
130), the Ameri¬ 
cans again pushed 
the British back 




Chippewa Creek 

From a watercolor by 
Edward Walsh 

CoHrlesy, William L Clements 
Library, Ann Arbor, Mich 


and on July 25, at 
the Battle of Niag¬ 
ara, or Lundy’s Lane 
as it is often called, 
both sides claimed 
the victory. 






7he Port 7oho. September, 181^ 
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Fresh Water 
and Salt 



In the narrow 
waters between 
Fort Erie and 
Buffalo, lay three 
American schooners. 
The British, with 
batteaux carried 
overland, on August 
14, captured two of 
these, the Ohio and 
Somers, while the 
Porcupine escaped. 


From a watcrcolor drawing by Chaples Turner Warren and/or his son Alfred William Warren 
Cotirl«y, The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Va 


Boat Attack on Ohio, Somers and Porcupine 


On the same day, far up on 
Lake Huron, the American 
, ' brig T^iagara attacked and 

I 1 ' destroyed the British 

t I schooner T^ancy. 

.. d J.. 



£e/t, The Attack on the 
T^ancy, August 14, 1814 

From a watercolor drawing by Charles 
Turner Warren and/or his son Alfred 
William Warren 

Conrlcjy, The Manners’ Museum, 
Newport News, Va 


Off the coast of Eng¬ 
land, the American 
sloop 'Wasp (new), 
after sinking the 
British Reindeer, 
forced the Jvon to 
strike and then, flee¬ 
ing from a stronger 
British ship, was never 
heard of again. 

Wasp and Jvon 

From a watcrcolor drawing by 
Charles Turner Warren 
Courtesy, Bailey Collection, The 
Manners’ Museum, Newport 
News, Va 
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Washington Burned 

In August, 1814, a British fleet sailed into the Chesapeake and landed an army which marched 
against the capital city An easy victory for the enemy at Bladensburg, ]ust northeast of Wash¬ 
ington, placed the capital at the mercy of the British raiders. 



Courlesy, The New-York Historical Society, New York City 

Burning of Washington by the British, August 24, 1814 


The capitol building, the 
Treasury and the depart¬ 
ments of State and War 
buildings were burned, as 
were such naval supplies 
as could be reached. 

Capitol after being burned by 
the British 

Glenn Brown, history of Ibe Tlniled 
Sfrtles Capital 1900 


Nor even did the Presi¬ 
dent’s House escape It, 
too, with all its furnishings 
was put to the torch along 
with a few private homes, 
and the office furniture of 
the J^ational InielUgencer 

President’s House after Fire 

M B. Smith, Tirst Torty 3'eflrs of 
Wasbwgton Society 1906 
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Siinultaneously with the attacks in the Chesapeake, the British, in the autumn of 1814, planned 
a move up the historic Lake Champlain waterway—the strategy of Burgoyne in 1777. 
Plattsburgh on the western shore of Lake Champlain, was the first objective, but what Sir 
George Prevost, the British Commander, saw when he arrived before that town, caused him 
to await the help of the British fleet coming up the Lake 
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Wflwfll 7eml>te, 1816 

Macdonough Strikes 

Opposed to the oncoming British fleet was an American flotilla of fourteen vessels under the 
intrepid Macdonough The battle was joined by land and water on September 11 When the 
smoke cleared, the British fleet lay wrecked m the Bay and PrevostT army was on its way to 



TIauat 7eniple, 1816 
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Courtesy, Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, Md 

Fort McHenry 

Meanwhile, the British fleet was busy bombarding Fort 
McHenry which protected Baltimore on the water side 
All night long the fort withstood the attack, and when 
“the dawn’s early light” of September 14 showed the 
American flag still flying, the British fleet put out to sea 
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Courtesy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 

Bombardment of Fort McHenry 


Ai 4 iMi bi tlb |b UiB )i wT Ti • 

Conriesy, Walters Art Gallery, Raltimore, Md 

Broadside of the first printing of the 
"Star Spangled Banner" 

O' SAY CAN YOU SEE 

A young lawyer, Francis Scott Key, was 
so thrilled by the sight of the flag "still 
there" that he wrote on the back of an 
envelope the words of the "Star Spangled 
Banner", which, the following day, was 
printed as a handbill, and soon became 
our national anthem 
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New Orleans 


The British troops in the Chesapeake went to Jamaica where they were joined to a formidable 
force under Sir Edward Pakenham, aimed at New Orleans and the gulf ports. 


On December 10, the British armada 
was at the entrance to Lake Borgne, 
the back door of New Orleans. An 
American flotilla, which attempted to 
dispute the lake, was promptly de¬ 
stroyed, and the British landed below 
the city 

Battle of Lake Borgne, Dec 14, 1814 

From a watercolor drawing by Charles Turner War «.n 
Courtesy, Bailey Collection, The Manners’ Museum 
Newport News, Va 
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Amos Kendall, £j/e 0 / Jndreio Jachoii 1843 

American troops floating down the Mississippi 

Hnw Down the Mississippi by boat, 

R^r^nl" Tennessee, came reinforcements; from the swampy vastness of Barataria 

Ba y came Lahtte and his pirates to help repel the British 



Courlejy, The New-York Historical Society, New York City 

Battle of New Orleans 

K' LtrtewS A y,' on Jan. 8, 1815, and lasted less than 

and most of ks higher 
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Peace 


Fifteen days before the Battle of 
New Orleans, although in pre-cable 
days the news was not known, there 
had been signed, at Ghent, in Hol¬ 
land, a preliminary treaty of peace 
between Britain and the United 
States. The document reached Amer¬ 
ica on Feb. 11, 1815, and was for¬ 
mally ratihed on the 17th, President 
Madison signing it in one of the 
circular rooms of the Octagon (see 
page 80) on the table shown oppo¬ 
site. 

Cotirtesy, Essex Institute, 
Salem, Mass 



nORWET AND PENGUIN 


Horace Kimball, Jlniencan Tiavitl 
1831 


But three American war- 
ships had run the blockade 
from New York before 
news of the peace arrived 
One of these, the President, 
commanded by Decatur, 

I was promptly captured 
Another, the Plornet, on 
" March 23, defeated and 
sank the British brig, Pen- 
^ guin, m the South Atlantic 

The Peacock reached the 
Indian Ocean safely, where 
she heard of the peace. 



% . 




Still another American 
warship, the Constitution, 
at sea in the eastern 
Atlantic, on Feb 20, 
captured the British frigate 
Cyane and sloop of war 
Levant 



Constitution, Cyane and Levant 


From a watercolor drawing by Charles Turner Warren 

Courtesy, Bailey Collection, The Manners’ Museum, Newport News, Va 
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A Reckoning With the Barbary States 

The absence of American warships in the Mediterranean during the war with England en¬ 
couraged Algiers to make unreasonable demands and to prey on our commerce. 




Triumphant Return of American Squadron from the Mediterranean, 1815 
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Conriesy, The Historical Society of York County, York, Pa 


United States coins were 
almost non-existent, and 
all sorts of paper notes 
were in circulation, such 
as this 25-cent one issued 
by Patterson’s Distillery. 


'* -liiir.,! Ji'-. Sr. .-nc 
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CotirJesy, Chase Bank Collection of Moneys of the World, New York 
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But men blacked their boots and evidently had an 
interest m perfumery, looking glasses, brushes, combs 
and patent medicines 


Courtesy, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
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Ladies Gowns 
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P " ^ petticoat of 1816 ' ' 

Coiirreiy Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

And Blooded Horses 

In the south was the great stallion, Sir Archy 

(foaled 1805) , whose blood was to dominate — Cairs. Robbins m 1812 

the American turf for years to come. Right | 

From a watercolor by E Troye after Alvan Ftsher 
Owned by Walter''M Jeffords, Glcn Riddle, Pa 
Courtesy, The Jockey Club, New York 



Opposite, IS Virginian, a son of Sir Archy, foaled 
m 1815 

CourlesY, The Jockey Club, New York 
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Factories and Ferries 

At WhitneyviIIe, near New Haven 
Conn./ Ell Whitney, the inventor of 
the cotton gin (see page 61), was 
making muskets with interchange¬ 
able parts, a practice now universally 
followed in all mass production, but 
in 1812 a novelty 


Henry IIowc, 7\temoiri> oj American Ttieebames 1846 




On the East River, fac¬ 
tories and shipping went 
peacefully on—and men 
fished from row boats. 
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The Unreconcilables 

Timothy Pickering^ who had been Secretary of 
State under Washington, was representative of 
a powerful New England group which opposed 
the war with England, and even went so far as 
to advise separation from the Union. 

Octavius Pickering, Cife oj Junotby 
Ptckenn^ 1867 


In Boston the first number of 7he ‘North- 
Amertcan Review was published in 1815. 
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NOBTH-AMEBICAN BEVIEW 


Nantucket 


an island off the New England coast, had been 
forced by the British fleet to declare itself neutral 
during the war. 
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Comedy, Siokes Collcdion, The New York Public Library ' ' ' 
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'The Tort To/m, November, 1813 

At New York, on Oct 29, 1814, the steam frigate J'ulton was launched with appropriate 
ceremonies 
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America Again Looks Westward 


Two months before the war opened in 1812, the Territory of Orleans, with some additions 
which made practically its present boundaries, was admitted as the State of Louisiana. 



CoKrtwy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 



With the close of the war, a practical 
stalemate, and with seaboard trade 
at a low ebb, the population again 
turned its energies to developing thc- 
West Indiana was admitted as a 
state in 1816. 


Photo b> Indiana iJcpaiinicnl oi ( uidCrvann 
Coiif't >, The llenn Stath Library 

of the Indiana State llisiupcal Socic'v, Indiampuhs 


Jhiive, Hall of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, Coryclon, Incl, State Cap¬ 
itol from 1816 until the latiet pait of 
1824 
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5 

ERA OF GOOD FEELING 

1817-1825 

James Monroe took the oath of office as President of 
the United States on March 4, 1817—from the east 
portico of the Capitol, thus establishing a precedent m 
inauguration ceremonies 


Janies Monroe 

From a painfing by John Vandcrlyn, 

City Hall, New York 

The public buildings in Washington, which had been burned by the British in 1814, were being 
repaired or rebuilt In the view below, made in 1817, we see at the left the new Treasury build¬ 
ing, while that in the right center, bearing the sign “Bank Metropolis”, had formerly been the 
Indian King Tavern, 



From 3 walcrcolor ilrawinn by ibc Baroness Hyde de Ncuvillj: 
Conriesy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Ltbrary 


F Street, Washington 1817 
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Monroe Makes a Trip 

Shortly after his inauguration, the President went on a tour of the country He visited 
New York. 


Governor's Island from Manhattan About 1825 


ind viewed the forts. 


All illustrations shown on this page are through the courtesy of Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 
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] Milbcrl, Jtinernire Vtllorestfiie dn 7leiitie Jliid^oii jllla'. 1828 

Military Academy—West Point. About 1817 


JunlcLlic !^((f^J^Jzl7lC New Slfics, 
Vol 2, July to December, 1820 


Plain of West Point 
About 1817 


J Milbert, Oliuvraire PfUoreitfnc 
(lu Tleiitfe JHuJsvit 1828 
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Pawtucket Falls. 1817 


Both Illustrations on this page arc from J Milbert, Jlitiero.rc ?ttlorcsr(..c du Jlcuuc Oiudson Mhs 1838 
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/iSnupjv, 


•ra^v raw sjgjf 






At Boston 

The President received such 
an ovation that the Ceniinel 
gave the name “Era of Good 
Feeling” to the Monroe ad¬ 
ministration 




jlna!ecliL "Mafldzine, March, 1817 


J, M.ll)crt, JlMifroire Pilinrcsiji.e d„ Jlciiue }ludw,i Mhs 1828 




SacketPs Harbor. About 1817 
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“Clinton’s Ditch’ 

Such was the derisive name applied to the dream of DeWitt Clinton—a canal to connect Lake 
Erie with the sea 


Excavation for the canal 
began on July 4, 1817. 

Cadwallader D Golden, Titemoir /)re/)rtred 
(for the) Celetmtton of the Covifjletiou of 
the Wcw iVorfe Cah^/s 1825 









r. 


River Boats 

on the Hudson were soon to find Albany an important transfer point. 






\ I ■■■ -r r^MHi 


/I' 

fe'- 








From a drawing by Charles Alexandre Lesueur 1823 Cowrlesy American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass 


Interior of river boat of the 1820’s 
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Steamboats 

The JnalecUc Ma^azme in 1818, showed the 
picture opposite, and said, “The following 
steam engine, constructed under the direction 
of Colonel Ogden of New Jersey, and in¬ 
tended for a steam-boat to ply to and from 
Norfolk in Virginia, seems calculated to give 
equal power, with diminished fuel, and dis¬ 
pensing with some of the apparatus com¬ 
monly in use. The prodigious importance of 
steam engines seems now well understood, 
and any attempt to improve them deserves 
attention on part of the public.” 


-u’- '"'t r 



i.p"'/ 

M . / 




,Y'\) A 
iiL V. - ft 








On May !22, 1819, the Savannah, a sailing ship with auxiliary steam power, lett Savannah 
Ga., and arrived at Liverpool 29 days later Note the side wheel propeller. 



















TheSt-amshf Sanannah 

(Frc,„..„„vu„iK„ .. „nh..i's ro,„„„s„,„.,nrns„ umim,...!,., 


U S Nitionil Museum, Annual Xeport, : 


Gas for Lighting 

was introduced in Peak’s Museum m Philadelphia as 
early as 1816. In 1822, it was adopted for street 
hghting in Bostoi^ and, the following year, the New 
I ork Lias-Light Company was incorporated 






ml 






Analechc 9Ua<iaz:ne October, 1816 
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Agricultural Societies 

Elkanah Watson, who had been a promoter of canals and stage roads in upper New York 
State, bought a large farm at Pittsfield, Mass., and engaged in scientific agriculture. 



Together with his neighbors, he organized 
the Berkshire Agricultural Society which ac¬ 
tively promoted good farming and did much 
to popularize county agricultural fairs. 

WSE, PROGUES^, iSD EXISTIE'G STRTE 
or me 

BERKSHIME 

AGRICULTUBAL SOCIETY, 

IK 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


ructieu. matenen r»« motitim voimtub n xBan-uMuaa, »a i 
munkx H 0 »u, 


Bt elkanah WATSON, 

FIrtI Preihkfil t( mIA Sorlwy, tnd lb* MMiaa it (ha 11i«>Yirii 

Item/, bt wMad lai/ravMtMta. 


^LMVTr 

PROmD AMO PUBLUUUD BY S. fc & HOff^ 


ifild. 


Country Fair. 1824 

From a painting by John A 
Woodside Owned by Harry T 
Peters and reproduced by his per¬ 
mission from a copy in the Met¬ 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Clocks 

Ell Terry started as a clockmaker's apprentice in 1786. By 1807, he was sufficiently well estab¬ 
lished at Plymouth, Conn , to secure a contract for making 4000 wooden-works clocks at $4.00 
each—and took in as a partner a young carpenter named Seth Thomas 



In 1814, Terry devised his “perfected wood clock” (shown above, closed and open, from a 
specimen owned by Paul G Darrot, Southbury, Conn.). It was a shelf model, 31 inches high, 
dial made of wood with hand-painted decorations; black Arabic numerals and gold raised 
minute marks The hands were made of pewter, and the case, known as the “pillar and scroll 
top case” was of mahogany. 

Seth Thomas, who had by 
this time set up for himself, 
paid Terry $1000.00 for the 
right to manufacture this 
“pillar and scroll top case”, 
wooden-works clock Ri^ht is 
one of the Thomas models 
made between 1816 and 
1818 (owned by Miss Nat¬ 
alie Van Vleck of Wood¬ 
bury, Conn). 

Left, Watch owned by 
Timothy Pickering 

Coiirlcsy Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 
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Seth Thomas Clocks 


Between 1816 and 1818, Seth Thomas (at Plymouth, Conn) was making a 30-hour clock 
with some brass parts He made the works only and peddled them on horseback. 



The buyer then had a case made to suit his 
fancy That shown at the rt^ht (closed and 
open) is made of native pine 

Below (closed and open) is a Seth Thomas clock 
made between 1825 and 1827. The case is of 
mahogany, 29 inches high. The dial is of wood 
with hand-painted decorations The scene on 
the lower part of the door is hand-painted with 
an oval opening to show swing of pendulum. 
The works are of wood, the hands of steel and 
the pendulum ball of brass-covered lead 





Both clocks shown on this page 
are owned by Paul G Oarrot 
of Soiithbury, Conn 
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Silver teaset by William B 
Heyer, New York, made 
between 1810 and 1830 


Right, Silver beaker by Robert 
Shepherd and William Boyd, 
Albany, 1814 


Left, Silver caster by Isaac 
Hutton, Albany Made be¬ 
tween 1800 and 1835 


All illustrations on this page are by the courtesy of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 
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Silver and Pewter 

Opposite, Silver porringer by 
William Moulton of New- 
buryport Early 19th Century 


Silver spoon by Gar¬ 
ret Eoff, New York 
Early 19th Century 


Left, Pewter poriinger by Thomas Danforth 
Boardman and Sherman Boardman of Hart¬ 
ford Early 19th Century 

Below, Coffeepot by George Richardson, Boston 
About 1820 


A 
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Wall Paintings 

In many New England homes, panels or whole walls were decorated by itinerant painters, the 
scenes sometimes being of great historic value ___ 



Above, is shown a panel originally over the fireplace in the Rufus Hitchcock house, Cheshire, 
Conn Believed to have been painted by Sylvester Hall, otherwise unknown. It represents the 
Cheshire Village green between 1800 and 1825. 


"Below, is an ornamental panel painted with oils on a single piece of wood It is from the Alex¬ 
ander King House, Suffield, Conn. The view is probably fanciful though the coach and figures 



, ^ SMy'. 




are typical early 19th Century, at which period the painting was made. 


Both ,II.,s(ral. 0 „s on this page arc from Edward B AlUn, Early American TVall Poml.ngs, , 7 IO-|S 50 1926 
Coitrltij, Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn 
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A Great Race 




In 1823, at the Union Course on Long Island, American Eclipse (foaled in 1814) was matched 
against J^enry (foaled in 1819) for a purse of $20,000 JJenry, the son of Sir Jrchy, was put 
forward by the Virginian, W illiam R, Jo hnson (the Napoleon of the Turf), and one of the 

former owners of Sir Jrchy (see page 153). 


The event came to be a sectional contest—the 
South (represented by Tlenry) against the 
North (represented by American Eclipse). 


Painling-by E Troyc, 1834 

American Eclipse 
Henry won the first heat, but the second and i 
third went to the older horse. Thousands of 
people struggled for places of advantage at 
the race, and the result was the leading news 
of the day More than $200,000 in bets 
were said to have changed hands. 


Painting by E Troye, 1834 

Henry 



t 

i 

t 



Ffom a print owned by Mrs John Osgood Blanchard 

Eclipse-Henry Match Race 

All illustrations shown on this page are through the courtesy of The Jockey Club, N Y 
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An Artist is “Discovered” 

The JnalecUc was the leading periodical of the day In the early issue of 1820 it 

reproduced, in line engraving, a painting entitled "Country Wedding”, by a voune artist named 

John Lewis Knmmel. 





tt O 1 J 

im^ 


1 » "f H V VV IK* fb » 1 T r » 


jtnuJechc New StriLs, Vol J, j.iniiar> Jiini’, 1820 

KrimmeFs original painting of the "Country 
Wedding” is now in the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts 


This was followed, in the July- 
December issue, with a pair of 
Knmmel plates entitled “Go¬ 
ing to Boarding School” and 
"Return from Boarding 
School.” 

Right, Going to Boarding School 


I '' ' ‘ aF , 
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Co«r(es^, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Lithography 

It was the Jnalectic, too, that introduced lithography to the American public In the issue for 
July, 1819, appeared the picture shown below. 


Bass Otis was the 
artist. The drawing was 
made on a stone from 
Munich, presented to 
the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society. 






















Authors and Books 


SKBaOII BOOK 


Washington Irvmg, who, since the publication of Xnick- 
erbocker's J-listory of T^ew york (see page 108), had 
been restlessly dallying at many things, including a year's 
editorship of Hhe JnalecUc Magazine, wrote and pub¬ 
lished in 1819 ybe Sketch Book, which instantly estab¬ 
lished the author m the held of letters 


QEOPPItEY CnULTOX, Gent 


.1 u H'ltt » I**'''*' r ' ^ w #f 

«. ,RH«U.Wur.^li II *.lW)li.vnUji»fi 
I -v ll liiitOiMs* (liin 1 W I1 " IlhHitv ' J 




THE NBDTBAL GBOHNl), 


Another young 
American, James 
Fenimore Cooper, 
made a name for 
himself with the pub¬ 
lication in 1811 of a 
novel entitled 7be 
Spy 


nu'iTn'^ > I'NiuvivtLj 


UrenUici (line & Aim wul 
iVIn Mtcr (ft faiiitMir lifttli Mid, 
rU( Unyoira, rayiMiits Uwl^'' 


rttS IBTBOR Of "MOOiDTlOtl^' 


Benjamin Greenleaf, who graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1813, and the 
following year became Preceptor of 
Bradford Academy, was, m 1811, 
publishing the Second, and im¬ 
proved, Edition of a textbook on 
grammatical Punctuation 






m TWO V 0 LVMX 9 


NEW-yoRK' 

WILE? HAtSTED, 3, WALL STRELI 




BKAMMATIOAl PUNCTUATION, 


AKVRcm 7IIQU Vihions autmoas, tor tub use or ituoents, 


HY«ENJA^^^ (jllBBN'LK\h A M 

ralckHTUK oi* lAiturunn Arinsiii 


oEcojiD mni iMrnovEKKicn 



Thanaiopsis. 

ffoT that from life, and all its woes 
The hand,of death shall set me fioe; 
Not that this head, shall then repose 
In the low vale most peacefully. 

Ah, when I touch time’s farthest brink, 
A kinder solace must attend ; 

It chills my very soul, to think 
On that dread hour when life must end. 

In vain the flatt’ring verse ipjay breathe, 
Of ease from pain, and rest from strife, 


IfAVCRIUlL) 

■URMtiLAXll rXtArKM 

>A»f 


In the lAloilh Jmericait Remem, September, 1817, appeared a 
poem entitled "Thanatopsis,” written by William Cullen Bryant, 
born in 1794. 
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At the Park Theatre 

in New York, on Nov. 7,1822, Charles Mathews and Miss Johnston appeared in Moncrieff’s 
farce "Monsieur Tonson ” 
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Theatre, Orphan Asylum and Prison 


Lcfl IS the New Theatre, m 
Chestnut Stteet Phila¬ 
delphia Ironi a di awing 
published in 182 ^ by 
Wilhain Biich 


f ni rf I h- jiila' Society of 
Pl[uis\ hnnn Philadelphia 
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Courlesy, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, PhiladclpSn 


The age of humanitananism was coming in Jbove is the prison at Pittsburgh, Pa , 1824 
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falls on COlVNElTlCV't BiVEO At fclU. U,iJ^ 


VIEW OE WIN»RAM,CONW.XN I8l8 
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Albany about 1823 


Albany about 1823 House of Dutch Governors 



View of Hudson and the Catskill Mountains 

All views on this page are from J Mllbert, Itineratre PUtores<fue dM 7tawe ^Indson 1838 
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J Mtlbert, Jlineraire 7’illores:Ji(« du fleiiue Jiudsan jtllas 1828 


Pierpont's Distillery on Long Island 


Brooklyn, 1816-17 
From a painting by 
Francis Guy 

Co»rle5y, Brooklyn Museum, 
Brooklyn, New York 
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New Jersey and Pennsylvania 


Count de Survilliers was 
otherwise Joseph 
Bonaparte, brother of 
Napoleon and sometime 
King of Spam, 

JnalecUc 5\ingazuie New Series, Vol I, 
January-Jiinc, 1820 




A Wclby, .4 lo Worib -4mencrt 
1821 




In 1812, Harrisburg became the permanent capital of Pennsylvania, and in 1820 a capitol 
building was being erected. 


Annledic ^lagazme, New Senes, Vol 11, July December, 1820 
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In the Pennsylvania Dutch Country 


Courtesy, Landis Valley Museum, Lancaster, Pa 


Courtesy, Landis Valley Museum, Lancaster, Pa 

Homemade Hay Rake 


Coiiricsy Landis Valley Museum, Lancaster, Pa, 

Waffle Irons 
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Washington 

The Capitol, burned by 
the British in 1814, was 




* -N *<5a ^ 

* . I ^ ‘ ' «t *■ 


being restored under the 



I \ ,f- \ 


'* «W\| 


-43i(1S 


fe, r'Wi 


iJl *f /HI i )i: / H 




direction of Benjamin H. 
Latrobe (see page 81) 

The wings were now joined 
and surmounted by a low 
dome designed by Charles 
Bulfinch (see page 79). 


A WJk’We'sr rf A® CATPHTfla^ 

Twir_ . n ». »« 


Jmkclic ^ingnzine, March, 1820 


















In the 1820’s, gentle¬ 
men commonly settled 
their differences by a 
challenge and a duel. 
One of the famous 
duelling grounds was 
near Bladensburg, 

Md ! just east of 
Washington Here, 
in 1820, Stephen De¬ 
catur and James 
Barron met, with fatal 
results for the former. 


Benson] Loss.ng, Plclonol J.cM Book o] lbs W 0 / 1868 

Duelling Ground near Bladensburg 


Norfolk in 1819 

In the picture below, painted by J. Shaw, engraved by J. Hill and published see 

Norfolk, Va, in the distance, while at the left is a glimpse of the Gosport Navy Yard with the 

74-gun Delaware on the stocks. 



Conriesy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 
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McIntosh of the Creeks 



The State of Georgia wished the Creek Indians re¬ 
moved from their long established homes on the 
Chattahoochee. The Creeks did not wish to go. In 
February, 1825, at Indian Springs, McIntosh, left, 
a Creek Chief friendly to the Whites, signed a 
treaty of cession—and within a few weeks was 
killed by the opposing faction of his Nation 
(McIntosh was the son of Capt William Mc¬ 
Intosh, of the British Army, and an unknown 
Indian woman) 


Two New States 

In 1817, the old Mississippi Territory was divided 
to make the states of Mississippi (admitted, 1817) 
and of Alabama (admitted, 1819). 


McKenney and Hall, J-fijIory of the Jttdians of T^orlb Jmerica 1842 





From a Plan and View of the City of Mobile By James M Goodwin and G Hairc Made in 1824 
Coiirlesy, Library of Congress, Division of Maps and Charts, Washington, D C 

Mobile Harbor and City 1824 



FiTn'ji’jo a'iVjn-Jis 


From a Plan and View of the City of Mobile By James M Goodwin and C Halre Made in 1824 
Courtesy, Library of Congress, Division of Maps and Charts, Washington, D C 
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Florida 


South of Georgia and Alabama Territory, lay Spanish Florida—weakly held, a refuge for run¬ 
away slaves, and wanted by the United States By a treaty signed at ^07ashington in February, 
1819, Florida was acquired, and the boundary between the United States and Spanish Territory 
—from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean—was settled, for the time. 



All illustrations on thii> pige arc through the courtesy of the National 
Park Service, St Augustine, Fla 


Castillo de San Marcos 


Begun by the Spaniards in 1672, 
the Castillo de San Marcos at St. 
Augustine, Fla , is the oldest exist¬ 
ing masonry fortification in the 
United States. 


Noithwest Bastion and Watch Tower 
Castillo de San Marcos 


Left, Fort Matanzas, fourteen miles south 
of St Augustine, was built by the Spaniards 
in 1737 Near its location the Spaniards, in 
1565, under Pedro Menendez, slaughtered 
300 French Huguenots, including their 
leader, Jean Ribault. 
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The Westward Rush 



CourlMj, Buffalo Historical Society 

By stage, by wagon, by horseback and afoot, 
people and families pushed west 


P Slaiisbiiry, J Piilfvlriiiii Tour iii y,trlli jliiimi.ii 1822 


The second decade of the 
19th Century saw a re¬ 
newal of the westward 
migration so great that it 
hlled the roads and de¬ 
populated eastern farms 
and towns. 




Emigrant camps were to be 
seen along the roads and 
in wooded fields. 


Henry Howl, Thitoncdf Col/ections oj Ibe 
Qrenl 'Jl'esI 1854 


Hard times in Europe 
and an active interest 
in America brought 
thousands more from 
across the sea 


NAHBATIVE 01- A JOURNEY 


or IrtT IHirtntMt Mtps 


■rm nA.sij.nif axji nnsTsm nVATFS 


AMERICA; 

CONrAWEO IV EIGHT hepOuts 
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»» hitLiU toH tinu lirw*M» 
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'I»fnritK!JCCk5 "NOTEb” AMO "irTTSHS 
livHI'N'llY BRADSHAW PEAUON 
Si.C0\0 KD/T/OJV 
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IWKltU lOR WNflMW HI'IWT «E£S, OnMc. MsD rmO r 

r*tnMo«tiM»w 


OBSERVATiONS 


EMIGRATION 


aSi’ftfBf) lantcEfca, 


UNITED STATES; 


rOB niR lAB OP PlJlSOhS AliOVl TO LMIOBAfE TO 
TUOSB t OLfNTimth 
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The Cumberland Road 

from Cumberland, Md., over the mountains to Wheeling on the Ohio River, was open by 1818 
■—and over it rolled thousands of vehicles, many those of homeseekers. It was our first 
“national” road, built by the Federal government. 
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Hi-nri lluhc, Jiislorrciil Lu/jeclioiis oj 184S 


Wheeling Viewed from the Ohio Side 

O.SZLr''’M fu^' “”‘"8 •" hack^rou^J, may be 

seen the Cumberland Road, or Natrona! Road as ,t later came to be called. 
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Down the Ohio 

At Wheeling (or Pittsburgh) most of the immigrants took to the Ohio River, floating down 
m flatboats or keelboats. 






* V"*«**^" 




Riilbl, I'larlxiai on ihe 
Ohio 

Wi'liniii \ Crnf* “loiiur^ in 

t ji iMitf) t.. 






Opposite, Keelboat on 
the Ohio 

From a drawing by 
Charles A Lesueur. 
1826 

Cowrle^y, American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Mass 




Opposite Interior of a 
flatboat on the Ohio 
From a drawing by 
Charles A Lesueur 
1826 

Courtesy, American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Mass 
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A, Wclby, Jl Tiiii lo yVori); Jtniencfl 
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Still Onward, Down the Ohio 

At the Falls of the Ohio, where it was often necessary to unload and carry, there stood on the 
right bank the village of Clarksville, Indiana, and on the left bank the village of Louisville, Ky. 



Just beyond the mouth of the Wabash, was Shawneetown, 111—and from this point onward, 
the migration spread widely into the rich new lands of Illinois 
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Illinois 

Along the eastern side of the Alississippi, from the mouth of the Illinois River southward 
to the entrance of the Ohio, was old French country Here stood the village of Kaskaskia, 
founded by the Jesuits in about 1703. 



When Illinois was admitted 
as a state in 1818, Kaskaskia 
was made the capital, but on 
the removal of the seat of the 
Government to Vandalia m 
1820, Kaskaskia sank back in¬ 
to a decay which ended some 
60 years later when the Mis¬ 
sissippi changed its course to 
occupy the site of the town 

State House at Vandalia 

Courtesy, The Chicago Historical Socict) 


Kaskaskia 

Wild, Tolley of the 7iiississ\ppt 1841 
( 'irtesy, Illinois State Historical Libmry, 
Springfield 



Older by far than Kaskas¬ 
kia, was the silent city a few 
miles east of presentday St. 
Louis The great central 
mound, sometimes known 
as Monk’s Mound, is the 
largest known work of the 
mound builders. It occupies 
some sixteen acres, is over 
100 feet high and, with the 
city of East St Louis creep¬ 
ing up to its base, remains a 
mystery 

Cahokia Mounds 

Wild, Valley of the ^Uisisstppi 1841 
Cdurlesy, Illinois State Historical Society, 
Springfield 
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Mr. and Mrs. George Flower 



Typical of the settlers in Illinois was 
George Flower, a well-to-do English ten¬ 
ant farmer, who came to America in 1816 
in search of land which he could own. He 
travelled about the country extensively 
and was finally attracted to Illinois by 
good land at low prices. Grossing the Wa¬ 
bash from Indiana near New Harmony, 
Flower and his party of prospective Eng¬ 
lish emigrants first saw “the prairie”, which 
fascinated them. 

George Flower 

Colirffisy, Chicago Historical Society 


CoHiltsy, The Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield 

The Flower Home Built in 1819-10 


Putting together what money they had, the Englishmen bought 
or "entered” some 3000 acres of land in what came to be known 
as English Settlement (m Edwards County, 111) 

Flower then returned to England and arranged for a mass migra¬ 
tion to the new lands Whole families, with cows, hogs and sheep 
came over m a chartered ship in 1818 By the end of the yeai there 
were 200 English farmers on the Settlement. And the Flowei home, 
built the following year, was said to ie the finest residence west 
of the Alleghenies 


Mrs George Flower 

Courtesy, The Chicago Historical Society 
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Chicago in 1820 

was little more than a frontier post. Fort Dearborn, destroyed by the Indians in 1812 (see 
page 127), had been re-established in 1816 and is shown on the left of the River in the picture 
below. Opposite the Fort is the house of John Kinzie, ‘ the father of Chicago. 












CoHfiesy, The Chicago Historical Society 

Chicago m 1820 

(Note that the view is from the Lake, with Chicago River and its branches in the background) 

Detroit in 1820 

was not only a flourishing city, but was enjoying steamship service by the Walk-in-the-'Water 
built at Buffalo and launched in 1818 


From a painting made in 1830 by George W Whistler 
Courtesy, Pike Collection, Chicago Historical Society 


Detroit in 1820 Walk-iii-tbe-'Wdtei in foreground 
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Anti-Slavery Agitation 


was finding a new weapon m books and pamphlets. 







Jtssc Torrty, Jr , J IVirlrmlnre of Dium^sIk. 
ii(rtutr;t III (bt Kfiili’ii Sldli''* 1817 


an tt Art AAtetm^irho Wmt ihund an wurnff rvtkti iiW ^ 


POETaAlTUEI 




UNITED STATES 


ncFucnoMS on the rnAcrtCABiuTY op bestoihvo top 

KDRAL BICHT8 OP THB BLAVE WITHOUT (MPUniKd 
TItfi IZQAl. PAimECKS OF THE POSIESaOTt. 


Kidnapping or Negro stealing^ a profession too often 
engaged in by unscrupulous persons, came in for a 
great amount of heated attention 


A, PROJECT OF A COLONUlj ASTLCSC 
FOa FREE PEH80NEI OF C0fjC*tm 


JHUftliEPOPmtl 'lUJf iMk rMMfJL /Jf SLJtf} T 


kidnapping 


IUUSTRATSD with ENOIlAVfNGB 


BY JEB8B TORRBT, Joit. Prviician, 

Auihiir afi BeriM erEn^ on Monli ukt (h« DiRUtlon nTtMrliJn 


TiniADELPCUAi 
I'lffll IsllHn IIV MIL iU 11101 


Jesse lorrey, Jr , J PorlrniJnre o/ DoihcsIic 
ilnoery ni (be Ifmled ‘>lnfe> 1817 
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Missouri 

part of the Louisiana Purchase (see page 93), was largely settled from the slave states. Typical 
perhaps was the case of Moses Austin who, while it was still Spanish Territory, received a grant 
of Mine a Burton (present Potosi, Mo.), wherd he produced lead with slave labor. 


H R Schoolcraft, J View of Ibe Lead 0 / JVthsnun 1819 


Herculaneum, on the Mississippi, northeast of Potosi, was also an early lead-mining area 






From a drawjng by Charles A Lesiieur 1836 

Courlesy, American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass 


Herculaneum 

By the famous Missouri Compromise of 1820, Missouri was admitted as a slave state m 1821. 
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The Great American Desert 

Beyond Missouri, westward toward the mountains, lay a little-known country. In 1819-10, 
Maj. Stephen Long led an exploring expedition into this region. Encamping on the western 
side of the Missouri, northerly of presentday Omaha, Long held councils with the Missouri 
and Pawnee tribes. 



Major Long Holding a Council with the Oto (Missouri) Indians 1819 



Council with the Pawnee near Council Bluffs 1819 

Both iHuslrations on this page are from Edwin Janies, Jcccuni of Ml E-r/iedillon from Pillshnrgh lo ibe Kooky JMormliims performed in ihe years 1819, 

<830 1823 
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The Foothills of the Rockies 

From Council Bluffs, Major Long marched west, striking the Platte River a little above Grand 
Island Following the mam Platte to its fork, he turned southwestward on the South Platte 



Soon the Rocky Mountains came into view at 
saw has since borne the name of Longs Peak. 

' '"‘HL 


a 


distance One of the prominent peaks which he 



He explored the chasm 
from which the South 
Platte issues from the 
mountains. 


Still along the eastern edge of 
the mountains he continued 
south to the Arkansas River, 
which he descended a distance 
and again turned south to a 
river which he thought was 
the Red and which he fol¬ 
lowed eastward only to dis¬ 
cover that it was the Cana¬ 
dian, a southern tributary of 
the Arkansas 

Kiowa Encampment 1820 

All Illustrations on this page are from Edwin 
James, Jcttnuif of on £x()edilioM from Piiiy- 
burgh to Ibe Hocky perjormed In the 

3'eflri ifiio 1823 
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The Useless Pacific Coast 

It will be recalled that m the War of 1811, the British took possession of Astoria at the mouth 
of the Columbia River (see pages 114 and 140). In 1818, J B. Prevost went, as U S Com¬ 
missioner, to accept the formal return of the post from the British. On his way home, he stopped 
at Monterey, in Spanish California, and wrote a long report. 


CoMrIesy, The Society of California Pioneers, San Francisco 

But Congress did not consider the Far West worth getting excited about. 


One of the things that bothered Prevost was a Russian fort (Ross) recently established some 
fifty miles north of San Francisco Bay. 


Pacific Ocean Monterey, Calif 
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The Red River of the North 


the PTOloring expedition to the West (see pages 



fort snelling 


199 and 200), Ma] Long 

Starting from Fort Snell¬ 
ing, established in 1819, at 
the junction of the Minne¬ 
sota and Mississippi 
rivers, he ■went up the Min¬ 
nesota and down the Red 
(which flows north), to 
the 49th parallel. By a 
Convention between the 
United States and Great 
Britain, in 1818, this paral¬ 
lel, as far as the Rocky 
Mountains, had been es¬ 
tablished as the Interna¬ 
tional Boundary 


Drawn _ _ .— 

F™ the Snhung Manus'cflpt Tn ihcT E Ayer Collect.ar of the Newberry Library, Chicago 

Fort Snelling m the 18'20's 


Pembina, the post of an English colony founded by Lord Selkirk on the Red River, was found 
to be just south of the boundary, and thus within the United States. 



From a drawing by Rindisbachcr 

Courtesy, Public Archives of Canada, Research and Publicity Division, Ottawa 


Pembina 1822 
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ProclaiiiKs y D'sciirsos del tiberlador 1939 

Carabobo, the decisive battle in the struggle for independence m northern South America 


Simon Bolivar, South American 
Liberator 

Carlas del Ciberlador 1929 


The thin line of authority back of the Monroe Doctrine 


From a contemporary watercolor in the possession of the Misses Macomb, Washington, D C 
our esy, OfRce of Records and Library, Navy Department, Washington, D C 


U S Squadron (AJortb Carolina, Line of Battleship, Constitution, Frigate, Brandywine, Frigate, €rie, Sloop- 
or-War, Ontario, Sloop-of-War) Parting from Port Mahon, Island of Minorca in Mediterranean, 1825. 
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Arkansas Territory 


consisting of not only the later state of that name, but also of present southern Oklahoma 
organized in 1819 In that year, Thomas Nuttall, the botanist, visited the territory and lef^^^ 
pictures of the Cadron Settlement (above Little Rock on the Arkansas River), where la 
speculators were selling town lots; and of the Mamelle, a physical landmark of the area 



crstii< 










' ' 
i 


Cadron Settlement 181 

Itiomas Nuttall, Journal 0/ Trauels 
ulrfeatisas Jetritory timing ilje yc„^ 


Mamelle 

Thomas Ntittall, Jaurjial nf 'Trrtiiei? m 
the ^Irfertfr^rts ^errtiory tUtntig the year 
1819 1821 


eastern Texas (Mexican), stood the Old Stone Fort, built about 177?. 
went Stephen Austin, the son of Moses Austin (see page 198) While 

.^ ^ ^ ^ Sl,pK,n had Imh 


Old Stone Fort at Nacogdoches 
Courtesy, Nacogdoches Historical Society, 
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A dip around the southern 
end of the Sangre de Cnsto 
mountains brought the 
traders into Santa Fe. 


Xhe Santa Fe Trail 

11 der the Spanish regime, trade with Santa Fe, on the Rio Grande, was closed to outsiders, 
when Mexico achieved independence, the American trader was welcomed. _ 

Beginning m 1821, great ■ 
caravans, organized at 
Franklin or Independence, 
on the Missouri River, 
went annually down the 
Santa Fe Trail. 








(i 'I * h 




Across country to the big 
bend of the Arkansas 
River, then over the upper 
Cimarron and Canadian 
rivers, went the seven-hun- 
dred-mile-long Trail. 


All illustrations on this page are from Josnh Gregg, 


CrtMimcrtf 0] Ibe Prairie' IM4 
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After a tour of New England, Lafayette 
visited Philadelphia, Baltimore and other 
cities, receiving an ovation everywhere. 


rmVXfHAL iJlCIl, IH BOHODTl OF LAFATETIE, T H 11 A B E IF HI A, 1824 


Lafayette’s Visit 

In 1824, President Monroe invited Lafay 
ette to visit the United States. 

His arrival, at New York, on Aug. 16, was 
the occasion for a tremendous welcome 


I 

L U t \ ITT A r, \ 1 \ E IS S OR k f 

ColirkAY Slokcs Collection, The New York Public Library 


I From a portrait painted m 182^ bv Sannitl F B Morse 
J Coiirksy 1 he New York Public Library 

Marquis cle Lafayette 


PiUorlrt/ Cife of Cafdyelte 1847 

Opposite, from the hand of our old friend, 
Lewis Miller (see page 120), we see Lafay¬ 
ette being proudly driven through York, 
Pa, by John Coons in his own open ba¬ 
rouche and with his best team of gray 
horses 



Coiiricsy Historical Society of York Coimtyt Yorkt Pa. 
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1825-1829 




John Quincy Adams 

in 1824^ was one of four candidates, includ¬ 
ing Andrew Jackson, for the Presidency. 
Jackson received 99 votes, Adams 84, Craw¬ 
ford 41 and Clay 37. Thus none of the 
candidates received a majority, and, under 
the terms of the Constitution, the election 
was thrown into the House of Representa¬ 
tives Clay turned his support to Adams and 
the latter was elected On March 4, 1825, 
he took the oath of office as sixth President 
of the United States, his father, John Adams, 
having been the second 

John Quincy Adams 

Stuart and Sully Portrait 

Courtesy, Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Mass 


When the new President was in¬ 
augurated, the Capitol had de¬ 
veloped into the building shown 
opposite 


Courtesy, Stokes Collection, The New York 
Public Library 


And the President's House was a 
vastly more comfortable home 
than that occupied by the Presi¬ 
dent's father and mother a quarter 
of a century earlier (see page 84). 

Courtesy, Stokes Collection, The New York 
Public Libr.iry 
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The Erie Canal 

begun in 1817 (see page 163), was completed in 1825 Extending from the straggling town 
of Buffalo, on Lake Erie, to Albany, on the Hudson, it opened a water route from the Lakes 
to the Atlantic Ocean. 
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The Erie Canal (Continued) 


OpposiU’ IS an engraving, made 
in 1825 by George Catlin, of the 
Eagle Tavern in Buffalo 

Below IS a sketch of the 
western end of the canal as 
seen by Basil Hall shortly 
after its opening 

Basil Hall, 7nrty eicbiii^s /mm Sfceicbes 
niitde wflh the Camera Liicidn m IMnrlh 
Jlinerica 1829 

Courte^ty Peabody Institute Raltimorc, Md 




S iTi 


From Buffalo, the course 
of the Canal was northerly 
to a place which came to be 
known as Lockport, where, 
by deep cuts and a series of 
locks, the Canal was car¬ 
ried through one of its 
most difficult stretches. 


Cadwallader D Golden, /Ifemoir Prefyared 
for the Celehralioti of the Comp/elion of 
the T^ew york Cttnafs 1825 




f -AV. 4i/ 


Cadwallader D Golden, ^Vfemolr Prepared 


IHTflATlCS Vo TMt ITAIlSOVIt, LOCKPORT. 


for the Celebration of the Completion of 
the york Canals 1825 
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The Erie Canal (Continued) 

From Lockport the canal turned northeasterly and then easterly, crossing the Genesee River 
at Rochester—now assured of future greatness 


i art i' 





•i-'i-.r,.- ■ 




Cadwallader D Golden, l/ffiiioir Prepared 
/or lite Celchrfldoii 0 / Ifcf Com/)lelioM of 
the iNcm IVorfe Crtimls 1W> 


Ciossing of the Genesee River 
at Rochestei as seen by A Dut- 
tenhofer, a German touiist, in 
1826 



A Duttenhofer, Bt’reilini^ <fer l^ereinic/le 
Staates ooti 7/ordrt»ntfrife<i 1835 




V/Jm'SSWst' '‘v*. 


i 

jj, 

i 

ti 

h 

ly % i 


1 




. li L 'Ll 

.,l r > 


|, J 1 j The view opposite was 
r , J I 5 ■ ' j made by Basil Hall in 
l 1827 and appeared two 
I I ® ffl i|^ ' years later tn his 7orty 

t Etchings from Sketches 

made with the Camera 
I Lucida in T^orth Jnier- 


%m nwet tft (itwuMyin. 


Cotirle^v, Peabody Institute, 
Baltimore, Md 
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The Erie Canal (Continued) 

On easterly went the Canal, on the southern side of the Mohawk, through villages where 
cities were to spring into being, to Rome, Little Falls and Schenectady. 



vraw' oTBi TatK A.anramTTvi' a® 



A Diittenhofcr, dereiliini) der Vtreiiiltjleii 
Slanles uoii Worrfnmerifirt 1835 


Catiwallader D Colilen, llfiimir Prf|wred 
/iir Die Celehrulum of Die Camfilelion of 
Die IVewi york CaiifiN 1835 

Some five miles east of 
Schenectady the Canal 
crossed the Mohawk River 
on sixteen great piers, and, 
within a few miles, re¬ 
crossed by an aqueduct 
1988 feet in length resting 
on twenty-six piers. 


Opposite Troy, the 
Champlain Canal, 
coming down from 
the north, joined 
the Erie, and both 
headed for Albany 
and an outlet into 
the Hudson. 

Cadwallader D Golden, iMeinotr 
Prefiared for the Celebration of 
the Combietlon of the ?Jew D'orfe 
CrtJtrt/a 1825 
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The Erie Canal (Continued) 


At Albany—363 miles by its course from Buffalo—the Canal entered the Hudson, with deep 
water to the open sea. 



i.j. 1 «'■ I m-pf, rum jw ALiiJiny 


Cadwalinder D Golden, aiemoir Prepared 
lor the Celebration oj Ibe Camplelioii oj 
the INeiu york Canals 1825 





Coiirlesy Slokes Collection, The New York Public Library 


.e.'R*' 


r A 


> M, t >' I H h i„ 


ket-j 


o,V. 



A.MD LAV » Ms COMVAlfY 


Cadwallader D Golden, JKeiiio.r Prepared for the Celehralion of tbe Coinplellan o] Ibe ?lem'york Canah 1825 
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The Erie Canal Celebration 

The dream of a century had come true. The East and the \^est were connected by a continuous 
waterway The event was to be celebrated—and fittingly On an October day in 1825^ a 
bedecked canal boat, the Seneca Chief, with DeWitt Clinton and other notables aboard, led 
the procession eastward from Bulfalo—^past Lockport, past Rochester, past Rome, into' the 
Hudson at Albany, down the great river in tow of one of Fulton’s new steamboats—to New 
York, where a kegful of Lake Erie water was poured into the Atlantic. 




Fleet in New York Harbor falling into line for the celebration of the opening of the Canal 


The booming of cannon 
announced the progress of 
the procession. In New 
York Harbor the fleet fell 
into line with roaring guns. 
Fire companies and 
tradesmen paraded At 
night, the City Hall burst 
into a "Magnificent and 
Extraordinary” display of 
hre works The Atlantic 
and the Lakes were mar¬ 
ried. Freight rates between 
New York and Buffalo 
promptly dropped from 
$100.00 to $8 00 per ton. 



Cadwallader D Golden Memoir Pref}ered Jor the Celehralloii of the Gnn/j/elfon of the 7>Jetv yark Canals 

1835 
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Courfesy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 


Broadway 1826 


■Water was peddled in horse-drawn barrels on 
; wheels, like ice of a later generation, and 
I ladies wore hats which were modelled on, or 
[supplied the model for, sunbonnets. 




n* w ^ - 














From 1 painting Iiy C Burton' ' 

Courlesj The New York Historical Society, New York City 

Grace and Trinity Churches About 1830 



From a sketch by W G. 
■Wall 1836 

CoMrle^y, Stokes Collec¬ 
tion, The New York Public 
Library 
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Broadway and Trinity Church 



Note the fire engines, and, again, the water wagon 

Both .lluslroHons on this pngo nrc through the co»fl«jr of the Stokes Collection, The New York Ptiblic Library 
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was one of two “safety barges” put into operation by the Fulton Company to meet competi¬ 
tion on the Hudson River. It was a floating palace towed by a steamboat, and was “safe” 
because if the boiler of the steamboat blew up, the passengers would not be so closely involved. 
Thomas L. McKenney, who went up the river in the £ady Clinton in June, 1826, said, “It cer¬ 
tainly exceeds every thing I have ever yet seen in all that enters into the compositian of safety 
and comfort.” 


David Hosack, Tfemoiry 0 / Cluilon 1829 


While the falls at the mouth of 
the Mohawk River were—thanks 
to the Erie Canal—an asset to in¬ 
dustry rather than a deterrent. 


A DuUcnhofer, Bereiluii^ tier 'Pereitiigleft Staates vott 
^ordttmerlka 1835 

Cohoes Falls 


Thomas L McKcnney, Sketches 0 / a 
Jour (a the Lakes 1827 
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The 

Blackstone Canal 

completed m 1828, was a 
proper illustration for an 
advertisement by J. P 
Kettell & Co , manufac¬ 
turers of men’s hats 

Coiirlesy, American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Mass 
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Tunnels 

became necessary in the case of canals in the mountainous country The first tunnel built in the 
United States was for the Schuylkill Canal and was 400 feet long. The second tunnel (shown 
below) was for the Union Canal and was 729 feet in length. 



End of Union Canal Tunnel 
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In Philadelphia 


Stephen Girard, who, in 
1810, had bought the build¬ 
ing and assets of the expir¬ 
ing Fii St Bank of the United 
States, was busy making the 
fortune that was to create 
Girard College (see page 
256). 


(Diirlt^y Thu Historical Society of 
i*tnns>i\nnn, i'hiladclphn 


tbXiiiA 


rourit’'> The Historical Society cit PconssK"Miia, 
Philatlclphn 

Chiist Chinch 


James Meise, Pichire of Pbtlaiklftim 1831 


Brass Foundry 


On Fourth Street were the buildings of the Old Academy, nucleus of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. 





Coiirfcsy, The Historical Socictj of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Old Academy Buildings About 1830 
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Capt Hall, whose travels 
about the United States 
, gave him ample knowledge 
of the construction of stage 
coaches, not only drew but 
captioned the vehicle oppo¬ 
site as an American stage 
coach. 

I Basil Hall, ForO ikhmil' Iriuii 

uu()i I/h’ ('«imcni Liiudrt in 4Mierit<i 

182^1 

Coiiricsy Pcilioil\ Insutulo, Baliimore, NUl 
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Robert Mills, Architect 


Born in Charleston, S C., in 1781, Mills, while on nis way north to study architecture, passed 
through Richmond, Va., in 1800 and was fascinated by the newly completed state capitol 
(see page 81). 



Subsequent association 
with Thomas Jefferson and 
with Latrobe sharpened 
Mills' interest in the Gre¬ 
cian Revival style of archi¬ 
tecture This IS reflected in 
the Court House at 
Camden, S C , lefl, built in 
1826 from Mills' design 


Ci’urltsY Mil C hnrltbton ^U^se^llU, 
Chillkston, S C 


£ejl A view of the interior 
of the Fire-Proof Building 
—said to be the first fire¬ 
proof building to be con¬ 
structed in America. 

CcMiMtsi Tho Charlcbton Miistiim, 
Chiirlosion, S C 


Coiiricsy Nitional Paik SerMCti, Chtciiso 


Also in 1826, the Fire- 
Proof Building (Record 
Office), ri^ht, at Charles¬ 
ton, S C , was completed 
from designs by Mills 
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Down South 




All Illustrations on this page arc from Basil Hall, 7orly fichnni- Jrom -ffceltl-e' null' H'c Cmurm D,c„l, ... Wcrlh J.i.ericn 1829 
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Piftsburgh 

In due time Duttenhofer, whom we left making pictures of the Erie Canal, arrived at Pitts¬ 
burgh—leaving us the picture below. 





A Dultenhofcr, 'hcre\tim^ tier Verenuijieti non TiordamenUa 18^5 

Pittsburgh in 1826 


A few months earlier, in December, 1825, there had assembled at Pittsburgh, a group of scien¬ 
tists, scholars and visionaries, who, in a keelboat named the Philanthropist, started down the 
Ohio River. Charles A. Lesueur, the artist and one of the group, left us a picture record of the 
trip. 



Lesueur’s sketches turned up 
at the Museum of Natural 
History, Havre, France 
Photographic copies of these 
sketches were subsequently 
made and presented to the 
American Antiquarian Soci¬ 
ety, Worcester, Mass, by 
whose courtesy they are here 
reproduced. 

Supper aboard the ?hiUitithroptst 
at Pittsburgh, Dec 8, 1825 
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Down the Ohio on a Keelboat (Continued) 

By January 17 or 18, the Philanthropist had reached Cincinnati—which held interesting sights 
for the passengers, including women and children 



■ LV.. 
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il"^ Harmony, on the Wabash River, where Robert Owen, 

^ '^^"iber of the party, was founding one of those idealistic 
I so popular during this period—and destined to the usual failure However, 

Lesueur spent the next twelve years of his life at New Harmony 
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Ri^ht A sugar camp 
visited by Lesueur between 
the Ohio River and 
New Harmony. 


r: • 

y ' 


My 


<■ I'' 

I 






'J .* * "* 

- ‘ -u,- -J- 


L.i.v. \. ^ I Several times Lesueur 

, ---^y floated down the Missis- 

V' _ sippi on flatboats to New 
1 Orleans and returned on 


St Genevieve on the 
Mississippi 


Steamer on which Lesueur 
came up the Mississippi " - -v -ii- 

in 1828 
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The Lower Mississippi in the 1820’s 



Opposite IS Vicksburg 
as Lesueur saw it. 

Note the floatboat tied 
up at the bank. 


Cinirlis/ American Auliqunrnn Socictv, Worcester, Mass 

Also at New Orleans in this period was the English artist, Basil Hall Below is his view of the 
river front 





I’JIJ: WJSSISMV;, A1 NB.V 


Basil Hall, Tiirli from Skelchc iiMile wilh (lie Camera Imidn iii J'JorIh >)mericrt 182‘) 

CoiiriesY Peabody Instiiiitc, Haltimore, Md 

In one of the mouths of the Mississippi was the Balize, where pilots—who knew the tortuoui 
course of the river—were picked up or dropped by the sea-going vessels. 


^ ^ ■ ■* 



Tbii. AT THE Of THIS SrtaUISWPl. 

Basil Hall, Fiirly fldmiiji Irom S'kelelies madi u’flh the Camera CuLidn in SViirlli Jliiiencii 1829 
Courtesy Peabodj Insinutc, Bali,more, Md 
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Three Publications 

I YOUTH’S C®»IFAJYICI]Y. 


mma'f, apuii »c ifl»7 


tKPrCTU Ittommi ooi uxlmlioi* imStiMj H il ii tj^uk » 


In 1827 appeared the first number of the youth's 
Companion under the editorship of Nathaniel Willis 
and destined to continue for over a century 


AMEKICAN DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 

»TENUK 1 ) TO EViriniT, 


I II 'luitixi fill lA ifllt AVI> f&UM f 

111 Vliiavil ATOII DLICOI 


TO DlUCHAKI- llIllI\En. 

4N INTROnrCTOUT DlSSEUTATtON 


oBioiff, insTon4 vkd connection op the 

LANIUUGEH OF WESTERN AHI 4 AND OF EUROPE, 

CNl) \ I’ONCI'.E GRCIIMAR 


ENGLI8}] LANGUAGE. 


The following year, Noah Webster, 
who, twenty-two years earlier (see page 
108) had published his Compendious 
Dictionary, brought out Jn American 
Dictionary of the English Language 
The name Webster was to become syn¬ 
onymous with the word “dictionary ” 


IlY NO Vl£ M F.nSTElt, LL. D. 


IN TIIO VOEI'MES, 


** I'll I «•!» I o« ( u ( M u 111 ii«t| (il nilififtidi lumjofliM *8reii«n-Art«Wtr 

NinV lORK. 

PI iicisiiiii) n\ < owEnsE 

I i iitztiuu itiiHL- vtii lull > 




(rr wlwci ^ 

|ued uat»i« Mb. 
jiitvarj before the - 


3HOTjfc, TIIUASI>A^ FEBfitCJABflf ‘Zl-* 


y. • .im i.n,' J icadinuiston *WArrer, (ba*! »«isla 

^ ' c ^ * I — ^ ♦ UiroiSbaH h«'> power lo ujlnpl such , 

jf*”'’ , Yf^y o»xp«K»i J''“'U[luvs aud n*.;uli:iUo)is, as lU uisdam 

ill f t<iT el'll MM xaoy iloASin eipedienl ami propnr lo 

u' N- / ,« Ei,^ D#i». 4 r Aavi viJJtfi the ciJi(iens Irom niftnopoliz- 

eyaT-TM, ii^vf J»c nig imprDV«m»‘nlii iMlh ihe uuv uf 

I, (« PV* «TI. lf»I» «l M- ipi .lliho.1 

LniiPiiir N^thnii ^ , t,uy 4iM ^* 1 « ^nxicicU 


caE If AH 


Ciiiirltsy, EiiniLs (’Qllcciion, The Now York 
Public Library 


b I'liiblcl.uiiMilei ii'I, »itfT ui u* ‘ ‘ I 1 

(iCd, l.' 11 '..ii 
I 

‘•‘iV At New Echota, in noi thwcstei n Geoi gia, 
^ appeared a newspaper printed in a Chero- 
3 , 1 ^ kee alphabet invented by Sequoyah, a 
Cherokee Indian, for whom later we wei e 
to name a great tree that grows in Cal- 


1 I'lit PmvrK ol this Ou- ' O''!* "(I 


LIjc Uivd‘^1 u'l*' three 

Nwatwl tW JuuiOWJi 
X^uwions, bM- » 

^epaitroents^ r<s^»uy, itt r 

CimrltNY Ann.rKtiii Anliqunrnti 
Soc.ioi\, Worccsit.r, Maib 
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At Prairie du Chien, 1825 

Here, where the Wisconsin River enters the Mississippi, an ancient meeting place of the Indians, 
was held a memorable “Treaty” between the northern and western tribes and the Commis¬ 
sioners of the United States. 



From a painting made in bv Sctli Eastman 

5‘iiiit/isoiiirtii lfi5ttl/(iiiconT CoilecliOMS Vol S7, No 3 (1933-33) 


Fort Crawford, built at Prairie du Chien m 1816 


Down from the North came the wild Chippewas Present was J. O Lewis, the painter who 
made from life the picture shown below 



ol iIk (lll|l||n^ft^ mill 


J 0 Levis, 4borif)iiirtl Porljo/io 183*1 

Coiirfei/, Illinois State Hisloncal Library, Springfield 








FROM THE LAKES TO THE SEA 1^1 









From !i painting mailo b> J O icwit at the treatj ground 


Present in all his regalia was Keokuk of the 
Sauk, later to replace Black Hawk (see page 
278) and to have a city named in his honor 
Lewis made the portrait opposite 



Both illustrntious on this pngc na from I O Lovts, 
/'or(|t*/jo IMh 

r»Mir(evY The Illinois SinlL Historical Librai\ Sprin^rBcId 


H^ee-o-KUOK »« Tiifi■WATCHING Toi- 
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In the Chippewa Country 

The year following the “treaty” at Frame du Chien, Gov Cass of Michigan Territory met 
with the Chippewa in their own country—at Fond du Lac, at the western end of Lake Superior, 
where the American Fur Company had a post. 



If B.'* rr"P VO-IBW Dpa* fa. IIUTZ TI.^jT 

Thomas L McKonncy, Skclcljc\ of et Tour (o i 


Aimin'an J''iu' L'"'* liiiililnM'> I'nml ihi l.,iv ////(-/ i/rfi 


Thomas L MtKcnncy, Sfeeltbes o| a Tour lo I/ie Grtfcei 1827 

Below we see the Commissioners arriving at the treaty ground in a 
typical Lake Superior canoe 


1 lii^ OM'’slDKdl- rilF SK\ 


J O Lc\\is, -Ihoni^iMrt/ T>iir()o/io 183() 
Coiirlesy, The Illinois State Historical Library, 
SpnngHcld 


J O Lewis was also present at 
this "treaty” and made the nhooe 
sketch, among others 


Thomas L McKonney, Shcldics 0 / n Tour lo the £<ikc>. 1827 
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The Treaty at Fond du Lac 

A great “talk” was held J||C 
under waving flags The 
Chippewa agreed to meet I j 
with the Winnebago and 
Menominee on Green Bay ^ 
the following year. 


Thomas L McKenncy, Skelcbe\ ol a Tour lo Ihe Inkfj 1827 

The Council at Fond clu Lac 


Thomas L McKenncy, SWltbci 0 / n Tour lo llie Citkei 1837 

Chippewa Pipe Dance 


The Indians put on a pipe 
dance; presents were 
distributed, and m 1827 
Indians and Commission¬ 
ers met again near Green 
Bay at a place bearing 
the odd name of 

Butte des Morts 
(Hill of the Dead) 


'oMrIeijy, Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield 


The Commissioners arriving at Butte des Morts 


From the Butte, which was a prehistoric Indian burial 
mound, subsequent excavations brought forth a vast 
number of objects, such as the hornstone knife shown 
bpostte 


From the Charles Kochn Collection 

CoNileiy, Oshkosh Museum, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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; Wisconsin was an Indian’s para- 
, disc By torchlight they speared 
I fish on the Fox River 









Paul Kaiic, of am Jrfisl (Iiiiouj/ i/jc ludiflus t»J Imeritfl 1K'»0 


From canoes they gathered 
wild nee in the sluggish 
currents. 


And War 





•mmi. 


Hoi, i -r i^'i 3 ^ 




Ctorgy Calliu, leflerN amt “Voks on l/u TIrtjiMtr'. C iis(oims, 

I nnd (oiulilii'H «J jf»e A'orlli ^luifricfiii 1841 

But even as the treaty at the Butte des Morts was pro¬ 
gressing, Red Bird, chief of the Winnebagos, struck It 
was a senseless uprising, instantly put down, but a white 
man’s fort soon arose m the Winnebago country, which 
within a decade knew the Winnebago no more. 




McKiinncy mil Hall, Tlislory of (lie lut/mns of >^orf/; ^ 

Jnunut 184^1-^0 i- 

Red Bii d (shown ahoDC, standing) sui - \ 
rendered, was put in irons, and died of 
a broken spirit within half a year 


•aar IS ssss. 

J A Kinzio, II',in linn, 1817 
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WHEN JACKSON WAS PRESIDENT 

1829-1837 





The elections of 1828 gave Andrew Jackson 
the honor which the House had denied him 
four years earlier (see page 207) The electoral 
vote stood 178 for Jackson and 83 for John 
Quincy Adams. 


Andrew Jackson 


Painted from life by Asber B Durand in 1S3^ 

CoiirIc'Y. The Ni^wYork Historical Socitiy, New York City 




r II -.K ^ ' s • \ - O'lu ' • • ;i k 

lu,. r 01 ( )'d I lulsv \ I I, U ’ <"U I 

v'l ."d’' ’k •■'I'l IK\^d U’ lil"L'l.)ll H”! -d 

1 '.e'.Midi 1’v'l 1 Ih I K ' . 1 N."-'!’I'l', 

lay his beloved Rachel, who had died six 
weeks after the election 


21rtr/>crs ?^ew T/oiilMy Madazme January, 18^5 

The Hermitage Home of Andrew Jackson 


Courtesy, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phitidclphia 


The President’s House Washington 1831 


And the President’s House was a lonely abode for tbe Hero of New Orleans. 
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The City of Washington 




Caiirlesy, Stokes Collection, The New York Pulilic Library 

Washington from beyond the Navy Yard 1833 


Glenn Brown, Jlislory oj Ihe ViiiUtI ilitla Gipilnl 


Ri^bt, Department of State 

1831 


Cojirlesy, The Histancal Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


1 ' 




jS;^ 



Hffiyit, 

iPH 
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Coming of the Railroad 

Hardly had the canals proved their value when a new method of transportation gripped the 
public mind—the “rail” road. In 1828, construction was begun on two pioneer lines, the 
Baltimore Ohio and the Charleston & Hamburg (or “South Carolina” as it was more gen¬ 
erally called) Horse-power and sails were experimented with on the “South Carolina” Rail¬ 
road in 1829 and 1830 




' , I 


r Tft 

«f««anr ►, V'ifaijr s. 

d # ^ 1 £ nA// 


X; L-V‘ 




W ri Brown, Jiislory ol the Ttr>t loconioliiu'. iti *jHu*rit(i 1K71 
Ci’iirltsy Enpinconnp Socicuo^ Librnrj, N(.w York 


'. I' 

'N A'-’’ ' 

I 

"" ' I«. / 


-- .(K— - ■ 

/y 1 / ■ 

- N 
; / ' V’. 


m k 


' P -s,' ' 


^ 6K . «S& ' • S® 

I \V H Brown, llislori ol l/'i ^lr^l £ou>iiiolri'c'. in 'Imerurt 1871 

Coiirli'i, Engmi.cnnp Soca'tics Lilirars, Nlw York 

In 1829 the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. 
imported a steam locomotive, the "Stour- 

■' tp) budge Lion” from England and found that 

t It worked. 


£ujt, The "Stouibiidge Lion” 

LoHfU'-ir Ihc Dchwnre and Hudson Railroad, Albany 


At the same time, Peter Cooper, at the Can¬ 
ton Iron Works in Baltimore, “knocked together” for the Baltimore & Ohio, the first locomo¬ 
tive made m America—the “Tom Thumb ” It pulled a load of forty people at ten miles an houi 





W H Brown, T/ie IJisforv of Ihe Ttr^l £ocoMio()Pts in ^urtrito 1871 _ 

Jboiw we see the “Tom Thumb” (on Aug. 28, 1830) racing with a fast horse—nncl beating it, but untor 
tunately something happened a few minutes later 
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Locomotives 

In January, 1831, the Baltimore & Ohio offered a prize of $4000.00 for the best locomotive- 
burning coal or coke, and drawing fifteen tons at fifteen miles per hour—delivered before June 1, 
1831 Phineas Davis, of York, Pa, won the prize with his “York”, which weighed only 3j^ 
tons. Davis also won a job with the B. & O , designing locomotives 


The "York” 

Coiirlcsy Balli 
more and Ohio 


Baltimore, Md 


The West Point Foundry Shops in New York had by this time gone into the production of 
locomotives, and, late in 1830, delivered to the South Carolina Railroad “The Best Friend of 
Charleston”, which we see (below) making its first trip on Jan. 15, 1831. 










\v H Brown, T/it* T!isfor> nl J/ie TirsI Liunnnylif’es im -liKeritn 1874 
'CoiirIcsY The New >ork Hisioncal Sociei>, iNew York Citj 

A few weeks later the “West Point”, from the same foundry, was pulling both freight and 
excursion party on the South Carolina Railroad 







W H Brown, 'The Tfistorv of t/u TirsI £ocoiiio(muw m hnenett 1874 
Conrft^y Ihc New York Historfcnl SotiHi, Nus York Cit> 

The "West Point,” March 5, 1831 
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The Mohawk & Hudson 

In 1831 the Mohawk & Hudson Railroad opened between Albany and Schenectady, in New 
York For it, the West Point Foundry had built the "DeWitt Clinton”, a dimensional'drawing 
of which IS shown below 


i| V I'> 


iH 


r'-hT,'f“rx''v 




Ctiiirlesy Transportation Lihnry, Umvcrsitv of MichigAn, Ann Arbor 


The picture below, depicting the formal opening trip, in 1831, of the DeWitt Clinton 
over the Mohawk & Hudson, is from a painting made many years later by Edward L. Henry 
(1841-1919) But so painstaking in his research and so exact in his portrayal was Henry, that 
the picture may be received as authentic It is said that Henry's pictures were " accurate to the 
last chair and the most minute button” 
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Coiirlciy. The New York Central Si stem 
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More Railroads 

The "John Bull” locomotive, helow, built in England in 1831, was operated on the Camden 
& Amboy Railroad, now a part of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 



Courlesy, Penjisylvanja Railroad, Philadelphia 


! 



In 1832, M. W. Baldwin completed his first locomotive, “Old 
Ironsides”—shown below. 

Courtesy The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa 


Left, Wooden String¬ 
er and Strap Rail used 
on Albany & Schenec¬ 
tady Railroad in 1837 


PAfilieiVCiEU CARIi, 

rumuBv n A tiOMMonvii oraon, 

(be ni n i ^HTI f»r I Kl ycu TOW >, 




I’lUn (iMtrnreliirilieHicini-lkMt fHwi I'yflJctpliM BtiUmt 

Balf Past Bight o’clock, 


I Learet FreMklcws ■( ahoMt Hair«Pa»t Tea o’clock, 
g AJtOTHiat TkAIK or 

?«laniimir«4 ibovl MbcubIikIl 

Fort «rn-lOe .... ... n rft>. 

V*»ifcr«cva«c*rcrttcrw4u0hoelf M cfMc, 

-_ BAUM 



Left, Stone Stringer 
and Strap Rail used on 
B & O Railroad m 
1833 


Coiirteiy, American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass 


Courtesy, United Stales Na 
tional Musciint, Washlngimi'i 
D C 
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According to Alvin F Harlow, in Old Jowpaths, we see in the ] 
in the foreground and the Lehigh Canal and Delaware division 

hght, Reading, Pa. 

(1834) where the Schuyl- 


Coijilcsy, Stokos Collection, The Now York 
Public Libiary 


'IniiilMwwi 


Left, The James River and 
Kanawha Canal (1833), 
at Richmond, Va. Begun 
in 1785, it got as far as 
Buchanan, Va. (125 miles 
up the river from Rich¬ 
mond) by 1851 and ended 
there. Nonetheless, it con¬ 
tributed greatly to the 
growth and prosperity of 
Richmond. 

From an engraving by W J Bennett after 
a painting by C Cooke 
Courtesy, Stokes Collection, The New York 
Public Library 
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The Erie Canal 




which we saw opened in 1825 (pages 208-213) continued as the great, busy waterway to 
the West, through which floated a vast commerce and travel. 


liiilhl 

1 Kc Liic Canal, ncai Lilrlc 
rnli'i, Ml the 


Courtesy, Stokes Colkction, The New York Public Library 

The Erie Canal, 1830-31 


Lull 

I ockport, on rhe Eiie Canal, 
111 the 1830’', 
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on the Portaf 2 :c Rnihoad 


I'*'*■> \hi. I\nnb\!\ana IMuln(Ulplii 


Maximilian, Jrmiels m Ibe Jiiierior oj yiorlh Jmenca 1843 

The View above shows an inclined plane which brought the coal from the mines at auc 
Chunk, Pa., to the Lehigh Canal which connected with tidewater. 


The Inclined Plane 

Pennsylvania, seeing its western trade endangered by the Erie Canal, undertook a system of 
state financed canals But one obstacle these canals could not surmount was the Allegheny 
nncre of mountains. 


Coiirles^, The Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia 

Sectional canal boat crossing the Allegheny Mountains on an inclined plane The Portage Railroad 


The situation was met by a Portage Railroad 
completed in 1834 At Hollidaysburg, on the 
eastern side of the mountains, the canal boats 
were loaded on a sort of flat car, pulled up the 
mountain on an “inclined plane”, and lowered 
down the west side of the mountain to Johns¬ 
town, where the boats were again launched 
into the canal and pursued their way to Pitts¬ 
burgh 


Opposite, Stone blocks took the place of cross-ties 
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Clipper Ships 

brought new speed into ocean commerce. Long, slim, with a great height of canvas, they out¬ 
distanced all competitors. The Ann !McXim, built at Baltimore in 1832, was the first real clipper. 



Courtesy, P 2 abo(ly Museum of Salem, Mass 

Whaling 

provided oil for lamps and spermaceti for candles From New Bedford and other New England 
ports, hundreds of whaling ships visited the Pacific during the 1830’s. 





From a rare engraving b> J Hill, after a painting by T Bin 
Courtesy, Weeks Whaling Museum, Stonington, Conn 


A Shoal of Sperm Whales off Hawaii 1833 
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The TarifF, Nullification and States’ Rights 

In 1828, John C Calhoun had issued his Exposttton, m which he proposed nullification as an 
answer to a tariff detrimental to the South This brought up for discussion in Congress the 
whole question of States' Rights, m which Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, in a series of 
debates with Robert Y Hayne, of South Carolina, defended the “federal union” point of view. 
Butm 1832 South Carolina acted by passing an Ordinance of Nullification against the offend¬ 
ing tariff President Jackson countered with a threat of using the Army to enforce collection, 
but Congress smoothed over the difficulty, and the right of nullification remained an unsettled 




\\\ TUP spIAIAl COMMITTEE 


Xhuled Slates Magazme and VcmocraUc J^evtew 1838 


£n0land !Atagazine, August, 1834 

Daniel Webster 


Cowrksy, The South Carolina Historical Society, 
Charleston, S C 









Nathaniel Parker Willis, Jmencan Sceuery 18*10 


Bank of the United States. Philadelphia 


The charter of the first Bank of the United States (see page 45) expired in 1811. After five 
years of unsatisfactory state banking, a Second Bank of the United States had been chartered 
in 1816 for a period of twenty years In 1823, Nicholas Biddle became President of the Bank, 
which was efficiently managed and gave good service. However, President Jackson became con¬ 
vinced that the Bank opposed his administration and in 1833 withdrew the government deposits. 



Upon the expiration of the charter in 1836, Jackson’s opposition to a renewal ended the exist¬ 
ence of the Bank. 
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Farm Implements 

The increasing production of small grain brought into being machines to reap and thresh it. 
Somewhat simultaneously in the early 1830's, reapers were made, demonstrated and patented 
by Cyrus H. McCormick, of Virginia, and by Obed Hussey, of Ohio. Both reapers worked 
successfully and, within a few years, both had a wide use. A bitter rivalry naturally developed, 
but in time the McCormick machine, by taking advantage of improvements, won the held 


Co»rlC5y, The International Harvester Company, Chicago 

The original McCormick Reaper, which was perfected by Cyrus McCormick and^first publicly demon¬ 
strated at the McCormick farm in Virginia in 1831 

By 1835, a threshing machine, invented by David 
Flagg, was in general use in western New York 
Joseph Pope, of Maine, had a competing ma¬ 
chine. 

Flagg’s Threshing Machine and 
Horse Power 

Thomas C Fessenden, The CoMi/)fete JrtfMier nml Knrtil 
£como»misI 1835 




■ X.'/ //// ^ -'///■ 


I- 1. M '1 Wyilr',if '*1-J" t "• -. 
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\ I nil.' .1 d ('I fi.' 1 


Le\X, Hotchkiss’ Patent Grist Mill 1833 

mechanics «»<! 0 / Jm-eriMori^ and JmprovemcMs March, 1833 
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Textile Manufacturing 

As we have seen (page 61) Samuel Slater began the use of power-driven spinning machines 
at Pawtucket as early as 1790. By the time of Slater s death in 1835^ the industry had grown 
to large proportions. 
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Pawtucket in 1835 
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All illiisiratlons on this page arc from George S While, JKemoir oj Sumiiel Shier The Jalher oj Jmertem ^(llllll/oclllres 1836 























GeorRe S White, ylfciiioir oi Sftmne/ '^Ifiter 
Jbe 7nlhcr oj 4niertcai\ Krtiiii/rtt.lurc'' 
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Textile Manufacturing (Continued) 

In addition to his mills at Pawtucket, Slater had a yarn spinning mill at Webster, Mass. 


But Slater was not the only manufacturer of textiles At Comlyville, Pa , was the Calico Print 
Mill shown below. 



COMLY V1L,I.K near If-RAN KKOtti)- I’hilacidpliia C ” 


(i‘'iley ■, Caily j 75 ,, 

Opposite is a close-up view of the fac¬ 
tory shown above Qodey's Lady’s 
cool; for January, 1831 (from whence 
the picture is taken), states that there 
Were several other factories m the vil- 
making bed ticking, cords, etc. 
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XOBIRT Tt03E CO'h MANUFACTURING E STARUISHMiRNT, 

A 11 (.till Sti rel >re« ■>, I K 







One of Hoe’s great contributions was 
the improvement and manufacture of 
the cylinder press. Copied from one 
made by Napier of England, but with 
many improvements, the Hoe cylinder 
press quickly replaced many used in 
this country. 


Lejt, Rutt's Printing Machine, made by 
Napier (Hoe's Improvement) 









" ijr 'ijP'"' 




Jlight, Sabbaton & Spence’s Parent 
Ink Distributor 


All .llustrat.on. on th.s page arc from llrch„„,cr Keffnler o! 

vmitrnlioMs rtiitf 3ni/)ropeirjeK»v Jnnuary June, 1833 
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ladies’ Styles 

In 1830 had appeared the first issue of Godey’s 'The Cady's Book, which for half a century was 
the supreme authority on fashions, etiquette and home economics 



L. A.G'OD£T «i CO. 


‘Stirrf 

Ifl.iO / 


\inueiillSW|IJP'i>'nii 1 »nTrf~T 7 |i|l|llll I II 




From Atkinson’s Cflsieet of 
July, 1831, we get the latest 
in evening dresses (right 
and left above) and morn¬ 
ing diess (center above) 


But down m Natchez, on the Mississippi, some of the girls had their own standards of etiquette 
—and smoked cigars during the dance. 
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from a drawinR by Charles Alexandre Lcsueiir 
^Wesy, American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass 


Natchez Ballroom 1830 
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Shipwrecks 

occurred along our eastern coast and passengers were 




Some Were Saved 


IfelflMcIlO^Y S)jl/>N’Wk mu 




/, On the Mississippi River boats, games of 
f chance attracted both professional and 
ji ( amateur 

1 j 7/itr Jht/ilrii-rtf /(|)|)rt(iliccs|jtp (jnd Int'Ldolicij/Jiecof/edioii'f 0 / 

I .So/ SoMlh 1H47 


111 103J dr TurK, ra , a rarmei titecl to sell some 
underweight butter. The Marketmaster seized 
the whole basketful as a forfeit, and the butcher 
told the farmer, "If you got more of lightweight 
butter at home you better grease your wagon 
with it ” 

From a draNsing by L(j\sis Miller 


Conrieiy 7hc Historical Society of York County, York, Pa 
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Ithiel Town, Architect, 

made his first reputation through building Center Church on the New Haven (Conn.) Green. 
In 1820, he was granted a patent for a truss bridge By the 1830’s “Ithiel Town Bridges” were 
being built all over the country. In fact, many of our old covered bridges are “Ithiel Town’s ” 


The first Indiana state; capi- 
tol at Indianapolis, com¬ 
pleted in 1835, was de¬ 
signed by Ithiel Town. The 
building was 200 feet long 
by 100 feet wide, and cost 
$60,000 

Indiana State Capitol 1835 


Ciiiirlesv, The William Henry Sroilli Memo- 
r.i.! t.ihrarv of The Indiana Historical 
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vil- 




In 1832 there was a bad fire in Boston 


'Below 

Pewter Lamp for "Burn¬ 
ing Fluids,” made by Alle 
Porter, of Westbrook, 
Conn, between 1830-38. 


Courtesy, H V Smith Collection, New York City 


Boston Fire 1832 


Ci)iirlf5y, Mctropolilan Museum of Art, 

On December 16 and 17, 1835, there was a great fire m New York. Below, we view it as seen 
from the top of the Bank of North America, corner of Wall and William streets. 


Coiirlesy, Eno Collection, The New York Public Library 
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BAST£ft2»f t*CJ»rtTKWTXAll2:^Oy J^TSTI.'^K^JVIA 

Jirjt <ind Secotid J?e))orfs 0 / the !]ns|)eclioij 0 / the Eaittern Stale Penilciilwry 0 / PeH»wyli>flnt4 18^1 

In separate cells^ on either side of corridors which ex¬ 
tended like spokes of a wheel, from a central hub, the 
inmates spent their years of confinement in various types 
of labor, and saw no one except the prison attendants or 
authorities. 


or ittx s 


7ifsf mid i«con(f Reporls 0 / the Onsfiechon of the Casteni State 
Pemlenttary of Pemisylvaiua 1831 


Nathaniel Parker WiUis, JHicncnn Scenery 1840 


Sing Sing Prison New York 
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Philadelphia 


I ^ l> 
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VMm 
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Opfjo'-'iie The dvcl'ing and 
countine house o( Sloiihen Gii- 
aid at tlie time ot Ins death in 
18?1. By his will, G'laid lelt 
ovei 86,000,one l-oi the cduca- 
iion of pool white oipban bo>-) 

Girard Colletie is tlic lesulc 

OoiirlcsT The Hisiorical Society of Pennsylvania, ... 

Built by Thomas U Walter in 1833, Girard College is regarded as one of the finest examples 
of the early 19th century vogue foi Grecian architecture . 



CoNrlcAy, Slokcs Collection, The New York Public Library 

Giraid College for Orphans 
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CoMrfesy, The New York Historical Society, New York City 


^{agazlue, and Jie<|ii(er oj !)MPentio»s and 'Jmproveittctds 
January June, 1833 
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Drawn by C Burton 

Coiiricsy, The New York Historical Society, New York City 

The Bowery Theatre 1830 


Right The Merchants’ 
Exchange, at the corner 
of Wall and Hanover 
streets The basement (in 
1833) was occupied by 
the Post Office. In the 
dome was the Exchange 
Telegraph by which mes¬ 
sages (through signals) 
could be sent to or re¬ 
ceived from the lower har¬ 
bor in a few minutes time. 





Ml acH\NT 


s’ ! MMIVYf.K. M'M-IORK 


aleclmiiics ^lii 0 «ziiie, 


and Jteijisler o] hwetitioiis oiid Im/i 


iiroiKiiiietits January June, 1833 
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New York City (Continued) 


I 'c ; M 




K ,'UK l.AV \vV|J l|\Ulll)l'll(ll'M'nr-YllKW.nUlM'nl>. .JA'ITl.lU 


Especially engraved for the ?)cii' Torlt 
,l(irriir IHIO 


Jliciht No I Park Row 1830 

Onwn hy C Rnrlon 

Conrtcsv The Now York Historical 
Society, New York City 
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{ £e/ 1. Steamboat Landing Foot 
^ of Courtlandt Street 
About 1830 


-•^ r-"1 


Drawn by C Burton 

Courle-Jy, The New York Historical 
Society, New York City 
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v»0 


CoMrle5y, Eno Collection, The New York Public Library 

New York from Brooklyn, 1836-39 


FUIiTOW ST. k MARKKT 


Courtesy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 


The Brooklyn Ferry 

Nathaniel Parker Willis, Jmencan Scenery 
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The Circus 

Prior to 1800, circuses were more or less stationary, but by the 1830's there were many “roll¬ 
ing” shows—travelling about the country. 

earlieit-kno\%n circus poster meas- 
i 3 by 6 feet It state, that the 

I CJkMJklTJLlff l ’> Sept. 8, 1831, 


■#: 



EHlNbOEHOS. 


'P/lIH 


wr no«<oN 
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P’ Q.yAIi TICljB, OF A ir^,-^^******^**^*^*^ (VI«4»ratp«l''iiiMi l-lvlrnsiir 
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-jassynyc_^.v -oa -c' - ■ it 

" 'jg ‘'i 



feltefro] 
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- 
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The second oldest-known cir¬ 
cus poster, shown opposite, 
measures 6}^ by feet. It 
tells us that the menagerie 
will be exhibited at Clinton 
on Friday the 12th day of 
June, 1835 Admittance 25 
cents, children half price 

Both .Utistratiops on this page arc shown 
through the coiirle,> of the American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass 



'JffiMTfltt ]! fM'Tl 
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Louilisy (»L Hjsioricnl Societi ot Funnsyl 


lvani:\, Pluhidclphia 

The Military Academy at West Point, 1831 


Stimine: lesoits such as 
those at Saiatotta Spiings, 
\scrt hfcomin^ increas¬ 
ingly popular as wealth 
and means ot tianspoita- 
tion developed 

Piazza oF Congiess Hall, 
Saratoga Springs About 1S3(1 

] H Hinton, llisli'rv <tM«l Tojmijr'tijtln »'l 
lEt llnilod SltiU'« IH^4 




wll 

BilS 
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Northeastern Pennsylvania 





1 "“ 








-■'s' 


Judge Hollenback’s House in Wyo¬ 
ming Valley. About 1835 


The Myers House, Wyoming 
Valley About 1835 


George Pock, lls Xis/itry, ?|ir- 

rjH^ jMCtdenIs <im(I Romnnlic j^dpcnltires 
1860 


Niilhanu! Parker wnlis, -'iMKriaiu Scenery 1840 

Descent into the Valley of Wyoming, a name applied to this section of Pennsylvania long 
before the area of the State of Wyoming had been trod by the feet of white men. The village 
m the distance is presumably Wilkes-Barre 


George Peck, ICyoiiiifK?, Jfs 7Jl^lory Tfirrmt/ Inu 
dents {\nd J^omnnl/c Tlr/ppiiMires 1860 
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The Frontier 




From an old print in the possession of Mr Ferdinand "W Rocbltna Renrin»n<l ^ tj -u i i . Princeion 

University Press ivt.|)riium rroTn acnuyier, i/Jt Koen/iMd’'/ through the courtesy or me innww. 

Saxonburg, near Pittsburgh, where in the 1830’s a settlement was started by colonists from Germany. 
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Westward on the National Road 


From Wheeling, the Cumberland Road (see 











pages 189-190), now more generally known as 
the National Road, was pushed westward over 
the hills of southeastern Ohio to Zanesville and 
Columbus—with Vandaha, Ill., as its goal 


Near Columbus was a toll house and gate. 


All illiiili tdoas on thii ,1IC sho%%n through Ihu i.i'iifits'V Ot 

The Ohio Stan Archaeological and Historical Socitij, Columhiis 


At Hendrysburg, Ohio, 
some twenty-five miles west 
of Wheeling, was the famous 
Crooked Bridge 


Two or three miles w'est of Zanes 
\ille was the Headley Inn 
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Down the Ohio 

Steamboats had by now become common on the Ohio River. Below is the river as viewed by 
Bodmer, a Swiss artist who accompanied Maximilian of Wied to America in 1832. 












* • 


■*1® 


Maximilian, Urnuei? im Ibe Jiilerior of T^orlh Jitwnin 1H4B 


ys 


^ \\M 
*r«cL-', 

- c 

^ 't'l ^ 





But flatboats still held 
sway for downstream 
transportation. Left, we 
get a view of men sitting or 
sleeping around a hreplace 
m a flatboat cabin—as Le- 
sueur (see page 224) went 
down the Ohio at about 
the same time. 

from a watercoior drawing by Charles 
Alexandre Lcsiicui' 

Conrlciy, American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester. Mass 


A Barbecue 

In 1832 Lesueur attended, 
on the Wabash River, one 
of those events so dear to 
the hearts of the frontiers¬ 
men—a barbecue. 




From a watercoior drawing by Charles 
Alexandre Lesneur 

Couricsj, American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester. Mass 








The State of Ohio and the Territory of Michiaan h:^A u . t, 
claimed by both—and including the City of Toledo ^ ^ 




S-Vhw1? 








Corirlej)’, The 'Western Reserve Historicnl Socittj, Cleveland, Ohio 

A View of Cleveland “from Buffalo Road 

By 1835, the controversy had reached the i 
lected by both sides 


I (Euclid Avenue) east of the court house ” 1833 
stage of brawls, and armed forces were being col 


In. Library 


Detroit from the Canada Shore 1836 


Michigan the Upper Peninsula in lieu of the disputed strip. Michigan 
F cu ana in 1837 was admitted as a state. 
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Cejt City Hall Augusta, Ga 1831 


Nathamcl Parker Willis, -4iiiericiiii Seenerj ISIO 

Harpers Ferry Looking across and down the Potomac, with the Shenandoah coming in on right middle, 


The 




Courtesy, Tlic Historical Society of Penasylvania, Philadelphia 
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Removal of the Cherokee 

For centuries^ northwestern Georgia had been Cherokee country. These Indians had made great 
advances in the arts of civilization and loved their homeland, the possession of which had been 

y-- — guaranteed to them by the United States Government. 

j But the Georgians wanted the land, and President Jack- 
I son sided with the Georgians. John Ross, a Cherokee 
, chief, was leader of the faction of the tribe opposed to 
the cession of their lands, but to no avail. 






i,;iP 


John Ross 

McKcnncy and Ha!!, IHis/ory of Ihf of iNorllj j!mera<i 1849 50 




















■■■ 


\ The **John RoiiS Housi;," near Chattannoga Keadence of one of the old Cherokee Landholders 


Edward King, 'The Southern Stitte*- of T^orth Jmeftcit 1875 

Another chief, Major Ridge, was prevailed upon to sign a treaty 
with the Government (at New Echota, Ga , Dec 29, 1835) by 
which the Cherokee ceded all their lands east of the Mississippi 
in return for land in Indian Territory and southeastern Kansas 
Within the next few years the Cherokee were removed from 
Georgia to their new home Hardly were they there before 
Ridge fell to the avenging bullets of ins infuriated fellow tribes¬ 
men. Ross lived on until 1866. 

Major Ridge 

McKcnney and Hall, (Uiiltfry af the of ^orlh ^iiienco 1843 ] 
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The Etowah Mounds 

Within the territory ceded by the Cherokee in 1835 (see page 271) were the famous Etowah 
Mounds—on the Etowah River some twenty miles east of present Rome, Ga Surrounded by a 
moat from the river are six mounds, the largest being second only to the Cahokia Mound in 
size (see page 194), and is estimated as being 60 to 70 feet high and covering almost three acres 





Coiirlesy Department of Mines, Mining and Geology, Stale Division of Conservation, Atlanta, Ga 

Larg& Mound of the Etowah Group 

Exploration and excavation, by ama- 

experts have 
brought forth from the mounds a 
vast number of interesting and artis- 
tic objects 


Left Pottery water bottle, deco¬ 
rated with symbols of the sun 

Warren King Moorclicad, £\plorn<ioH of the 
Clowiih Sue m (/eorum 19^2 

Right Embossed copper plate 
from Temple Mound, Etowah 
Group (Bureau of Ethnolo¬ 
gy ) Note the resemblance to 
Mexican or Mayan designs 








The most recent scientific exploration of the 
Etowah Group was that conducted from 
1925 to 1927 by Warren K Moorehead for 
the Department of Archaeology of Phillips 
Academy Dr Moorehead ventuied a theory 
for the Mound Builders, namely that a band 
of Indians came from Eastern Yucatan to 
Cuba, spreading into Florida and the Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley, and carrying their mound 
building culture with them, 


Warren King Moorehead, £xf)loratioii of the SloiealJ 
Sile in ^eor^irt 1932 

Above Monolithic axe discovered with 
a skeleton 
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Florida and the Seminoles 

In 1823, shortly after the acquisition of Florida (see page 187), the Government made a treaty 
with the Florida Indians, mostly Seminole, restricting them to an area in the central part of the 
peninsula north of the Everglades 








‘"ml 





.^©ims mivEEA TOiiUsiA „„,b, as©®® baw. 


John Lee Williams, The Temlory of Tlondn 1837 









rti 


^ I, 




But in the 1 83()’s the plan of “Indian removal” 
’R, was in full swing, and by the treaties of Payne’s 

Landing (1832) and Fort Gibson (1833) the 
^^1 ' I Seminole were forced to cede all their lands in 

vl/fyi return for land in Indian Territory 

y Jy. (now Oklahoma) Osceola, a Seminole leader, 

■ - IS reported to have plunged his dagger instead 

" ' of a pen into the treaty of cession. 
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The Seminole War 

OsceoIa^s action (see preceding page) resulted in his arrest by the military, but he was soon 
released and used his freedom to organize an opposition that, if not war, at least kept the army 
very busy So troublesome were Osceola and his followers that, when in 1837 they appeared 

under a flag of truce, he was seized and imprisoned 

.... . 1 ' '^1 



£eft, Osceola 

roiirlesy, Famts Colltction, 
The New York Public Library 


'Beloin Fort Mellon, Lake 
Monroe, Floiicia Teintoiy 


lltPlitn 




3 ^ 




John Lee Willnms, 7Jie Ternlory o/ Tiondfl 18^7 

It was well into the 1840’s before 
the Seminole were cleared out of 
Florida. The sketch opposite made 
by George Cathn during the Sem¬ 
inole War indicates that not all the 
Seminole were within the treaty 
area even at that time. 

Seminole Indians drying fish on Santa 
Rosa Island near Pensacola, Fla 

George Cathn, /Tetlcrs and om Ibe Maimers Cits 

tonii, and Condilwn oj ibe ?}orlb Jmencan 3tidiaii<: 1841 




W 









Along the Lower Mississippi 
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With cotton planters push¬ 
ing into the new and fertile 
lands along the Mississippi, 
Natchez became a center 
of wealth and of aristo¬ 
cratic southern homes. 

Natchez on the Hill From the 
Old Fort About 1835 

Courlc^if Department of Archives and 
Historv, Slate of Mississippi, Jackson 



.. 3 - 




North of Natchez was 
Memphis, trade center for 
western Tennessee and 
eastern Arkansas. 


€eft IS a view of Memphis 
made by Lesueur (see page 
7i4) about 1819 

Coiirlesv, American Antiquarian Society, 
Worccsitr, Ma« 



while St Louis, near the 
junction of the Missouri 
with the Mississippi, was 
becoming the metropolis of 
the middle stretch of the 
river. 

View of St Louis About 1837 

From a painting hv J C Wild 
(nnric"')' Pjki CoUeclJOnt Chicago 
Historical Society 


Part of Memphis 

Farther up the river, New 
Madrid (Right) was failing to 
realize its early promise, 

From a walercolor drawing by Charles 
Alexandre Lesueur 

Courtesy, American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Mass 
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Comanche, Kiowa and Pawnee Piets 

Back of the new “Indian Territory” to which the Government was removing the Cherokee and 
other tribes (see pages 271 and 274) was the hunting range of the wild plains tribes, who pro¬ 
ceeded to make life miserable for the newcomers as well as for the whites who ventured into the 
region __— 



To impress these wild Indians 
with the power of the United 
States, a legiment of Dragoons 
Lindei Col Henry Dodge pio- 
ceeded from Fort Gibson (in the 
then far-flung Arkansas Teiri- 
tory) southwesterly into the 
plains country Geoige Gatlin, 
the artist, went along and has left 
us the pictures here shown 


Col Dodge meeting the Coman¬ 
che Between the Washita and 
Red Rivers 18^4 









Comanche Village 




V'- ’-<• L."'-' ■ -v'hc 


The expedition hist visited the 
Comanche encampment and then 
went to what Cathn calls the 
Pawnee Pict village on the Red 
River Some of the Indian leaders 
returned with Col Dodge to Fort 
Gihson where treaties of friend¬ 
ship were completed—and soon 
broken 

Pawnee Pict Village 


All ilhistralions ‘ilu)\^n (in ilii** pnjiL itl Ironi (jcoryL ( ailin, LUltrs iiiiif X'dlts on Ihi lfijnm.r\ 1 nslonts nml Coinlilion o| the A'orit ^iruriLdn Jniliiim 
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In the Land of the Sauk and Fox 

By a treaty made in 1804 with a few leaders of the Sauk and Fox Indians, the Government 
acquired an area bounded, in general, by the Mississippi, Wisconsin, Rock and Illinois rivers 
(northwestern Illinois and southwestern Wisconsin) By the 1830’s this country was filling up 
with white settlers Peoria, on the old French portage route, was incorporated as a town in 183 5. 



Courlei> Illinois Stale Historical Library, Springfield 


The suppression of the Winne¬ 
bago in 1827 (see page 234) 
brought a rush of lead miners 
into southwestern Wisconsin— 
still a part of Michigan Terri¬ 
tory 

Cassville (Wis). 1829 

Henry Lewis, 7//iistrirle 18^4 

57, but probably based on Seth Eastman’s picture 
of 1829 

Chicago 

was still mostly Fort Dearborn, but on Aug 4, 1830, the Illinois and Michigan Canal Com¬ 
missioners, who were planning a navigable connection between the Lakes and the Gulf, pub¬ 
lished a plat showing the “Town of Chicago.” 
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At the mouth of the Bad 
Axe River (emptying into 
the Mississippi some forty 
miles above the mouth of 
the Wisconsin) the Army 
caught up with the fleeing 
Indians, and a massacre 
ensued. 


Battle of Bad Axe 1832 

Henry Lewis, Dns J//nslrirle 
lii54 57 
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Up the Missouri River 

lay the country from which came most of the furs in the 1830’s Up this river, for the previous 
forty years, had gone from St Louis, bateaux loaded with supplies for the Indian trade, and 
back down it to St. Louis had come bateaux loaded with packs of furs 



Maximilian, Trnue/s m l/»c lul^rior of '^orlh Juiertco 1843 

The Telloioiloiic on the Missouri River 


In 1832 the steamboat yellcwsloiie started on a memorable voyage up the Missouri—memorable in that 
for the first time a steamboat reached the mouth of the Yellowstone River Among the passengers was 
the artist, George Catlin, who made many of the pictures here shown, while others were made by the Swiss 
artist, Charles Bodmer, who went up the river with Maximilian, Prince of Wied, the following year 


Just above the mouth of the Platte 
River, the steamer stopped at Belle¬ 
vue, a small trading post of the 
American Fur Company. Right 

Maximilian, Jrni'tK im the Inttnor of ^orth Jiiicrico 
1843 








Some three hundred miles farther 
up, the yellowstone came to an¬ 
other American Fur Company 
post, which was being rebuilt and 
which, in honor of Pierre Chou¬ 
teau, a member of the Company 
and also aboard the yellowstone, 
was named Fort Pierre. 

Lejl Fort Pierre 

Ccorf^c Culm, letters tind JVoles on (he ^trtnMe^i Ciis 
lunis. rt/id ( om/jlion o| the Ts'orih .4»nericnn Jntfiruii 


1K41 
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George Catlin# Celler? aud T^otes dh (be Ciislonts, rtiirf CoiidllioH 

0 / Ibc >/orlb Jmencau Indians 1841 

H R Schoolcraft, 1iiforiiifltlo« res/)ecMn<J 
Jribes of Ihe IlHifCif SUle^ I851-57 


The Sioux 


Fort Pierre was in the heart of the Sioux 
country. Here Catlin saw these Indians 
hunting the buffalo whose meat furnished 
them with food, whose hides made their 
lodges and their clothing; and whose excess 
hides were traded for white man’s goods, 
including whiskey 




Iwi] 


R] 
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To the Mouth of the Yellowstone River 

Two hundred and fifty miles on up the Missouri, the steamboat yellowstone (on the trip of 
1832) came to another American Fur Company post, then or shortly after called Fort Clark, 
located about opposite the winter encampment of the Lewis and Clark Expedition of 1804-05' 





Maximilian, 7raiiels in lljn Jnlenor 0 / [Norlli Jnienca 1843 


Fort Clark As seen by Bodmer in February, 1834 


Maximilian, 7rrtue/s m (lie Jiifenor oj INorlb Jmcricrt 184T 



Fort Union, 1833 

At the mouth of the Yellowstone River, the steamboat yel¬ 
lowstone ended its upward trip of 1832. There stood Fort 
Union, the most important and most pretentious of the many 
American Fur Company posts There, as did almost every¬ 
one else who went into the region, Catlin stopped for a visit 
His purpose m ascending the Missouri was to paint the living 
Indians One of his first subjects at Fort Union was a Black- 
foot medicine man doing his "medicine” over a fellow tribes¬ 
man who was dying from a bullet wound. 

Left Blackfoot Medicine Man 

“ George Callirt, X-tHm and on ibc Mftniten,, CnMonii, muf CoiuhHon oj Ibt A/orIb 
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Gatlin Portrays Indian Life 

To Fort Union came all the surrounding tribes—enemies on the range, at peace at the Fort. 
The presence of a band of Crow Indians gave the artist an opportunity of sketching their mode 
of travel and of setting up their lodges. 



i Crows on the March 



Note, above, the dogs as well as 
the ponies dragging lodge poles 
(the Indian travois) And, op¬ 
posite, the buffalo meat hung up 
to dry while the squaws scraped 
the skins 


<_J-4 





1-NW 



Above, we see the interior of a 
Mandan dwelling Opposite, is 
a drawing of the robe of Mah- 
tO'toh-pa recording his exploits 
against the Sioux and other 
enemies. 

All illustrations shown on this page are from George 
Cailm, £.ellcrf nml on the Tfrtnneri, CmsIohis 
ami Ovultlicn o| Ibe iNorIb Awerican Jntiians 1841 


Crow Lodges 

From Fort Union, Catlin descended 
the Missouri to the Mandan Village 
near Fort* Clark Among these In¬ 
dians he lived for some time, study¬ 
ing their way of life and transferring 
It to canvas 
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Mandan and Minataree 





Left From Gatlin’s brush we 
see a Mandan “Rain Maker,” 
mounted on one of their typical 
circular lodges—with the peo¬ 
ple standing about—command¬ 
ing the rain to come 






Ri^ht Voluntary torture en¬ 
dured by the Mandan youth to 
prove their courage Cathn was 
allowed to witness this and simi¬ 
lar ceremonies 


A A* 


V A r- ' ilm '1 A. :"":i' 

TAi ' '' ' ' ■ Viy ’--H 


«(T iir -’^OA 


-^ ,1 i»*B - 




From the Mandan Village, Gat¬ 
lin went back up the river a few 
miles to the Minataree Village 
— shown left — on the west 
bank of the Missouri 




Right IS a Minataree Turkish 
Bath. The “bather” sat in a tent 
over heated stones on which 
water was thrown to make 
steam The process ended by the 
bather jumping into the river. 

All illustrations shown on this paj^c arc from George 
Catlin, Letlcfi and oh the Tdanners, Ciisloriis, 
and CofidfhOM oj (he T^orlh jlmenciin !Jndi<iHs 1841 


A' 

/ < - ' 

/ r ■'* > ' \ 

' 'f- -'A 

















Maximilian, Jrflue/s ih the Jntertffr of Tiortb Jmenca 1843 



McKcnncy and Hall Hiilorj 0 / the Jnilian 7rlbes o/ J^orlb Omened 18 


Blackfoot Encampment Near Fort Mackenzie 


The Blackfeet competed with the Crow Indians for the buf¬ 
falo in the Big Horn and Tongue river valleys south of the 
Yellowstone River. Elk and other game were hunted for 
the skins as well as food^ but the buffalo was the source of 
life for these Indians 
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Trapping Country 


Up and down the Rocky Mountains every stream had become a trapping ground for parties 
operating independently or under the direction of the American Fur Company (with posts on 
the eastern side of the mountains), or of the Hudson’s Bay Company (with posts over the 
mountains) 


Opposite, we see two trap¬ 
pers setting and baiting 
their traps for beaver— 
from the brush of A. J- 
Miller, an artist who 
visited the West in 1837. 



Courlcsy, The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Md 


In 1834, a fur trading post was built 
on the Laramie River near its en¬ 
trance into the North Platte River. 
This post soon came to be known as 
Fort Laramie, and in 1836 passed 
into the hands of the far reaching 
American Fur Company. 

William E Webb, Bujfrt/o £*ind 1874 




< ' 




Opposite, IS a view of the 
interior of Fort Laramie- 
made m 1837 by A. J. 
Miller. 


Coiirlesy The Wallers Art Gallery, 
Baltimore, Mcl ♦ 
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Over the Great Divide 

Just west of the Continental Divide, where the Snake River starts its long journey to the Pacific, 
was Jackson's Hole, a favorite hunting ground of the trappers. _ _ ^ 



Couficij, U S Dcpartmcnl of ihc Inlcnor, National Park Seraicc 

Jackson’s Hole 


And, far on to the West, near 
where the Snake River joins the 
Columbia (in the present state 
of Washington) stood Fort 
Walla Walla, a fur trading post 
owned by the Hudson's Bay 
Company, a British monopoly, 
supplied with trade goods from 
London, and shipping its furs to 
London—partly by ships at the 
mouth of the Columbia 



Charts Wilkes, H S Cx/i/ariiitJ fx/)edihoM 1844 



Charles Wilkes, 'll 5 £x/)edihoii 1844 


Fort Vancouver (at pres¬ 
ent Vancouver, Wash), 
was the western headquar¬ 
ters of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. 


It should be recalled that at this time the Oregon Country was occupied jointly by the United 
States and Great Britain. Not until 1846 was the boundary drawn. 
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California 


was still a part of Mexico, separated from the trapping country described in the preceding pages 
by a vast stretch of almost impassable deserts Great Salt Lake was vaguely known to exist, 
but did not attract the wandering trappers. 



California Mode of Catching Cattle 








Monteiey, Cnlif Aboni 1 8.1 


...Jf* *■» {iji„ >, 


ri f 1 


From a book on California, 
by an Englishman named 
Alex Forbes, who was in 
California at about the 
time Walker was there, 
and whose illustrations 
wcte undoubtedly made 
by an artist on the ground, 
we get some \iews of the 
region as Walker and his 
party saw it. 



In 1833, Capt. Bonneville, 
whose exploits have been 
vividly recorded by Wash¬ 
ington Irving, sent a party 
under Joseph Walker to 
explore Great Salt Lake 
Walker spent little time 
on the Lake but crossed the 
Sierras into the Valley of 
Caliiornia and spent the 
winter at iVlonterey 


^'1 

,>VV 




u y 


San Carlos Mission, 
California About 1834 


All illwsiratjons shown on this page are from AJex Forbes, CnJifornia J ‘HiAlpr^’ oj IZ/i/ier and 

Lower Calijonwa 1839 
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Back in the East 


the railroad was pushing steadily westward 



From Detroit to Pontiac, Mich , 
ran the Detroit & Pontiac Railroad 
m 1835. Opposite we see the de¬ 
pot and Rail-Road Hotel. 


THE FIRST PASSENGER TRAIN IN MICHIGAN. 


Opposite Scaled plan of the first passenger car on 
the Erie & Kalamazoo Railroad 


All illustrations on this page arc through the cotirleNy of the Transportation Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
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Railroads 

Construction on the Boston & Lowell, the hrst New England railroad, had started in 1831 
Below we see the first train on this line (1835), being pulled by a locomotive made in England 
by George Stephenson 












Courlc^y Boston and Maine Railroad, tioston. Mass 


vmt 




Cejt Viaduct on the 
Washington division of 
the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad About 1836 


1 rom a painting bj William Henry BartUtt 


Nathaniel Pntktr Willis, Jincncnn Scenery 
IH-IO 














By 1836 the railroad had 
been built west from Sche 
nectady, N. Y., to Utica. 

Opposile we see a train 
roaring through Little 
Falls—paralleling the 
Erie Canal, finished eleven 
years earlier (see pages 
208-213) 

From a painting by William Henry Bartlett Nathaniel Parker Willis, ^rneriMii Scenery 
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Railroad Fares and Locomotives 



SOTJTH-CAilOLTNA llAIL-UOAD, 

BtUcccn r\urlnton ai' f S C oppositt Augusta (Oto ) 


RATt S OF PASS\GL. 

Miles $ Cl' 

From Ilnmbnre to 
15 50 ^Ailt«n, 

■il 75 'ISliioItville, 

32J 1 .Midwny, 

02 3 IKI iBrsiiiolivillo, 

IlnalinotN, " 

:liimmcr\illc, 
IWnortstocIt, 
IClurloston, 


Miles $ Cl3 


From Clinrieslon to 
I Vyoorl'tock, 

] Suinmi'rvillo, 
fnibaot’s, - 
I llrnni liviilo 
Midway, 

UlHckville, 

AiKen, - 
Ilninhui", 

And from ono in'ormematB gl.ition to nnaiher, Fm Cknts per 
Mcli Chilli t en Htiilir 12 ymrs and Coloured Persons^ half price 

III fiulations for l/tl Paseenger Carriage 0^ 

I'l All hngjfiit'i'ntowner's Iisk—75 lbs iillowed. 'iO ‘-"‘(.'m'’ 

_ not luInnAed, unless Imun ' the caio of cbililien, witlun * 

U Qi'nll liiu rn^e. iifers 3d Pnssengora not nl'owed •- 

jiied, 5ih Ml 


72 

0 ) 

120 

130 


d 51) 
4 ,50 
0 00 
C 75 


10 

4h 

n4 

74 

103i 

115 

121 

13<> 


7,5 

2 25 

3 25 
3 75 

5 12i 
0 00 

6 25 
6 75 


Killir s P/iinleri iiniMlercIwMls Jliiiamic jetr Ihe year im 183J 


Ritjlit Baldwin Locomotive 
No 125, built in 18^9, but 
similar 111 design and construc¬ 
tion to the "E L Miller," Mr 
Baldwin's second locomotive, 
completed Feb 18,1834 

Ciinrlt'Y The BalihMn Locomotive VS/orks, 
Philadelphia 




£ejl Locomotive built in 1835 
by C Tayleur & Co , of War¬ 
rington, England, for the South 
Carolina Railroad 

Coiirlesy, Southern Railway Company, 
Washington, D C 
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Railroad Timetable 



,v t. 


?fO.JlTIlE^W^ ^UTHEE^^ Tl^AVELLlNG 


The%ibtuipB( E)WS«aiaMW»fi and Poto>^ Bail Road ConrAHT, 1# cowection w5th tU otlj« 
Rail Row ttu^tiW^BbaaWJaBiWttjW oat^ Vouit baie oaopted ibe IbUowwg Bcbetlulc, by vluch Um 

/ ^ T-■ -"-Cv .!<, . : ‘ ^ 

^ -{SORIIIJS'AI^ DHIECTIOII.) -v , Jmtitti 

BlAdyilN, G. Peift^urg, .«i lOoVlodt, P. M. 

PcietiW A&L BichufljH ... K.4 “ A.M. 

Richmond, .t-• -^ **- *A.M, . Washington,- “ J “ P<AL 

Wa.si.in'lon,.“ H “ PM BiUmmre,.“ 10 “ PM. 

IXiUihwre..♦'irf'A* 1 Newyorl^i-iV.'..^,..il “ P-M. 




'PD DIBECTl 


Jtrrhe^ 


(iiijritsv 1 r.insportniion Lihrnri, Unncrsilj 
of Michignit, Ann Arbor 




And the Telegraph 

Even as the railroads reached 
ever farther, the invention 
which was to make their 
schedules possible was being 
worked out In 1837, after 
five years of experimentation, 
Samuel F. B Morse, an 
artist, filed at the Patent 
Office a caveat for a mag¬ 
netic telegraph. Opposite is a 
view of his sending and re¬ 
ceiving instruments of 1837 

CoiirlcsT Smuhsoninn Institution, 
Washington, D C 
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' » * ^ ^ * 
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lexas 


In the fifteen years since Stephen Austin went into Texas (see page 204) he had built up a 
prosperous colony between the Brazos and Colorado rivers. Other Americans had developed 
similar colonies Thousands of families had poured m from the United States. In 1836 the 
inevitable conflict between Latin and Anglo-Saxon came to a head Texas declared her inde¬ 
pendence of Mexico and war broke out. At first all went well for the Texans—and then Mexico 
struck in force At the Alamo (in San Antonio) some one hundred and eighty Texans includ¬ 
ing James Bowie of the Bowie Knife fame, were killed ' 










m 

.IBl! 


I@il 


k ■ #1 


From s painling Seth Eastman 

Kiste/lrttitoits (it/letluuis Vol 87, No 1 (VH3 31) 

Slowly across Texas, toward the Sabine, the Texans re¬ 
treated—with Sam Houston as their leader 


Rnjlil, Houston dictating 
orders dining letreat across 
Texas 

C r U"!!cr, ii/c 1I| Sam Ihii'.lmi IH60 










Cv 






V 





On the San Jacinto River, forty miles above 
Galveston, the Mexican army under Santa 
Anna, President of Mexico, caught up with 
the Texans. In the battle that followed, the 
Mexicans were routed and Santa Anna was 
captured The independence of Texas was 
established 

The Battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 1836 

C E Lester, pf if/it/i 7loit\toti 18^0 
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FINANCIAL PANIC AND 
WESTWARD EXPANSION 


1837-1845 


Martin Van Buren 

who was Jackson's choice as a successor, was 
duly elected President in 1836, and on 
March 4,1837, became the eighth President 
of the United States 

Left, Martin Van Buren 

Engraving by A L Dick from a miniature by Mrs Bogardus 
VniUil Slates Magazine arut DemocrirlK ReiMcir November, 1841 

Below we see the City of Washington in 
1837. In the center foreground appears the 
Washington Canal, extending from the Po¬ 
tomac toward the Capitol 


Courtesy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 



NFW VOKK tl\Tl HIMY BVKNINO MAi 6 18.17 


^ » I si-irii — I In-b'-aviil rrliff ofJVff’TO 

' uoe K lurn^ oui lo be the reverse. As soon 
I III ,.(.Ljf Ttered j '•jiiiiks tiKik a d mvii- 

_ _ _^ " "**>-*.. I 

—TIlO UllMuLl 

'whiVni' t'.'ii '■aj'. The lomporary and 

I., a 1 wmey marltci has cliangof m- 

a wimt ..quail Yt^iorJav was. aliard day m 

iiiiti s arun‘ a mouth was paid on poN 
ihV i.h I ’ Hirun,and 

"leans flat- 

. '■’C ‘’“'^•Ter»‘ dialN I'm the quarterly pav 
- ''ill!’' *'■’ '“rphis had straitened the h 


Hardly was Van Buren in¬ 
augurated before the un¬ 
sound economic condition 
of the country, aggravated 
by President Jackson’s ac¬ 
tion in refusing a new 
charter to the Bank of the 
United States (see page 
246), developed into a full- 
fledged financial panic 
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A Panic 



Courtesy Eno Collection, The New York Public Library 

With the failure of mercantile establishments, banks could not meet the demand for gold and 
silver coins, and soon specie payments were suspended 



Conrlfsy, Chase Bank Collection of Moneys of the World, New York 


There being no coins available for 
paying wages or debts, business in¬ 
stitutions and even municipalities 
began issuing private notes which 
circulated like money. 



CoiirtcsY Chase Bank Collection of Monevs of the World, New York 
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Industry 





The financial depression quickly extended to the industries of the country- 


View of Ihe fieat C04I ^ m MoomkhImU at Pomivlfuila. 


Charles Lycll, Jr<iue/s m ^orfb Jmencn, I8ii‘i842 1845 


Coal 

Mines 


Salt 

Works 

The view opposite is in 
present West Virginia, 
which was, at the time of 
the picture, a part of 
Virginia. 



Kttw 0 / (At Salt-Workf on the Kanawha, 


Henry Hov^c, Tlisloricnl Colleclions oj Tirtiimn t84‘l 



Courtesy, Chicago Historical Society, Ill 

Lead-Bearing Rocks and Furnace near Galena, Ill. 


Lead 

Mines 
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Transatlantic Steamships 

In the midst of the economic disruption, there occurred an event of great economic significance. 
On April 22,1838, the British steamer Sirius arrived at New York from London—the first ship 
propelled wholly by steam to reach the United States from Europe It had crossed the Atlantic 
in 16^2 days. 


The following day, an¬ 
other steamship from 
England, the .Qreat 
Western, arrived in 
New York Harbor. 

T«f trCAMCn SJRIttl ► i 




The Arrival of the ^reat Western at New York, April 23, 1838 


With the arrival at New 
York m 1839 of the British 
Queen, built expressly for 
such service, transatlantic 
steam transportation be¬ 
came an established fact. 

Left, The British Queen Ar¬ 
riving at New York, July 
28, 1839 
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Whaling 


From Nantucket, New Bedford, Sag Harbor and other ports, whaling ships went forth in search 
of whale oil and whale bone. Often these ships were out as long as four or five years on a single 
voyage. By 1846, there were more than 700 American whaling ships at sea, and New Bedford 
was the whaling capital of the world. 









CoiirleiY, Allan Forbes, Esq 

Capturing a Sperm Whale 

The view ahooe is from a painting by William Page made from 
a sketch by C B Hulsart, who lost an arm in the Pacific fisheries 
while aboard a ship out of New London. 

Ri^bt Whaling scene in the California Lagoons 

Charles M Scammon, The Vartue of tbe T^orlb Veslern 

Coast of TJorth Jmerlca 1874 

Below. 

Sperm Whale 


Charles M Scammon, The Tfflrine 
nm/i i>/ Ihe Tilorih ll’e^lern Co<i>l of Worlb 
Jmenca 1874 


Opposite 

Heavy draft whaler being car¬ 
ried over the shoal at entrance 
to Nantucket 

CoMrlei'y, Caplam John A Cook 
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CowriMy, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

View of North Queen Street, Philadelphia 1843 




■ ' 






Opposite 

Inclined plane near 
Philadelphia 1840. 

From A lithograph bj J I Bo>'Cn 
( Onr'esy Tran^portpiion Lhrir), 
UiuversiU of Michitian Ann Arbor 



Opl)ostte 

View of Northumberland 
with the Pennsylvania State 
Canal in the foreground 
1842. 

Ldilm ViKiist, 
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Bridges, Waterpower and Rafts 

Below is shown the Tonnewanta Railroad Bridge across the Erie Canal at Rochester, N. Y , 
in 1837. Note the locomotive and coach entering the bridge, and the canal boat being towed 
along below. 



Htnry O Reilly, o( Rocfic'tcr 


Opposite. View of the falls 
of the Genesee River at 
Rochester, N. Y., about 
1838. The falls provided 
the water power fhat 
contributed greatly to 
Rochester’s rapid growth 
and economic importance 

From an engraving by J Cousen, from a 
sketch by W H Bartlett 
CniirtesY, Rochester Historical Society, 


Opposite. Rafts descending 
the Susquehanna River and 
canal boats being towed in 
the canal beside the river. 

Nathaniel P Willis. Jmernan Scenery 
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Railroads and Stages __ 







-1 

fib?? 








' Opposite Pen sketch of 
Mam Street, Branchville, 
S. C., looking toward the 
South Carolina Railroad. 
The artist is not known, 
but the time represented is 
probably the 1840’s. 

Courtesy Southern Railway Company, 
Washington, D C 
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From the first county fairs 
(see page 165) had grown 
great state fairs Opposite 
we have a view of the New 
York State Cattle Show 
held at Poughkeepsie 
in 1844. 

7he farmer j» Tfuieum, October, 1844 
Conrlesy, New York State Library, Albany 


Ri^bt is a plan of the 
Poughkeepsie fair grounds. 
The four buildings in the 
center are (G) Floral Hall, 
(H) Ladies’ Home, (I) 
Manufacturer’s Lodge, 

(K) Farmer’s Hall 

T/is Tanner e Viciciiiit October, 1844 
Carirlciy, New York State Library, Albany 




'The Jnterican Agriculturist, Jtine, 1843 

Durham Bull, "Archer ” The property of Col 
J. M. Sherwood of Auburn, N. Y. 


Ri^ht Durham Heifer, “Esterville.” The 
property of E. P. Prentice of Mount Hope, 

N. Y. 

7be jimencati Agriculturist, April, 1845 
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Better Livestock, More Grain, Improved Plovers 

j I j. -r—irn::- r-Ttrnr-::rrii —^-~:f 


k' v.;,■- 

■-■If 


’ v’f .a 


- ;-' -i 
■ L-"?- 


Cotswold Sheep 
Property of 
Messrs Corning 
and Sotham, Al¬ 
bany, N Y 

7l)c JtncncaH Jgncul- 
Itirtsi, April, 184^ 






Berkshire Hog 
bred at Herki¬ 
mer, N Y It 
weighed 721 n 
when biitchere 

71iP Jniprti/m i.inr 








f 


EwRi^i 


> 



Conrlesy John Deere, Molmt, IH 

Original John Deere plow of 1837-38 


Mi 


Ihe JmeriLflM jlt;ncnJlunsl 
April, 1845 

Wheat 


Reconstruction of original 
John Deere plow 

Cotirlesy, John Deere, Moline, Ill 
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Mr. Colt’s Revolving Pistols, Shotguns and Rifles 

In February, 1836, Samuel Colt, then twenty-two years old, received a patent for a revolving 
firearm. The following month he formed the Patent Arms Company and opened a factory in an 
unused section of a silk mill at Paterson, N. J. 



There he manufactured the famous Paterson Revolving Pistols shown above They were of 34 caliber 
and fired five shots At the same time, he made revolving rifles and shotguns as shown below 



carbines at $45.00 each. 

All illustrations shown on this page are through the conrlesY of the Colt's Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company, Hartford Conn 
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Northampton, Mass., in 1840 

Below we see a typical New England village in the 1840’s. Note the churches and homes sur¬ 
rounding the green—viewed from the porch of the inn. 


Troy,N.Y. in 1838 

Stimulated by the Erie 
Canal and the railroads, 
Troy was definitely be¬ 
coming an important 
manufacturing city 


Cowriesy, Eno Colleclion, The New York 
Public Library 


Nathaniel P Willis, Jmencau Scenery 1840 


The Palisades—Hudson River 


in 1837 


Nathaniel P Willis, jliiiericiin Scenery 1840 
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“Tippecanoe and Tyler Too!” 

As a challenge to the strong executive power wielded by Jackson and Van Buren, a new 
political party came into being—the Whigs. 


=> ' 1 



Cot4r(e>y, The Mtinicipal Museum of the City of Baltimore, Md 

National Convention of Whig Young Men, Baltimore, May 4, 1840 


For President the Whig Party nominated William Henry Harrison, hero of the Battle of Tip¬ 
pecanoe (see page 124), and for Vice-President, John Tyler of Virginia. The campaign was 
conducted by the Whigs on an emotional basis. Log cabins (see one on wheels in picture above) 
and hard cider, both connecting Harrison with the "Common Man,” held spectacular places 
in the appeal for votes 



From a portrait by J R Lambdin 

William Henry Harrison 



United States Magazine and "Democratic Tleolew 
November, 1842 

John Tyler 








Courtesy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 


Exactly a month after his 
inauguration, President 
Harrison died, worn out 
from the strain of the 


election, and John Tyler 
became President 


Southwest View of Capitol 
About 1840 


Glenn Brown, Jlfslory of the Vntted Stales 
Capital 1900 
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The Doguerreotype and the Silhouette 

The daguerreotype was the first successful permanent photograph. It took its name from one 
of its inventors, L J M. Daguerre, a Frenchman. The process was purchased by the govern¬ 
ment of France, and, in 1839, given to the world. It was quickly introduced into the United 
States where for a period of years it practically superseded the work of the portrait painters, 



The silhouettes shown below are of the type known as “hollow cuts,” which is to say that the 
outline was cut from white paper which was then placed over a black cloth background In the 
portraits here shown the artist added to the lady’s frills with a pen and with the same instru¬ 
ment gave the man some hair and certain decorations about the cravat. 



Coiirlfsy, Bctly and Ralph Sollltt, Westport, Conn 
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The Coast Survey 


authorized m 1807 (see page 103), devoted most of its early years to supplying scientific 
data to mariners, but in 1839 there appeared the first of a magnificent series of charts mapping 
every detail of our coast line. 



Courlesy, U S Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D C 


chart of Newark Bay, N J First Survey Chart published by the Coast Survey 1839 

Water Supply 

With the growth of cities, the old method of securing water from wells or wagons (see page 
214) became inadequate In 1842 New York City completed the Croton, Dam from which 
water was piped a distance of 40 miles to an artificial reservoir located where The New York 
Public Library now stands. 



CROTON WATER CELEBRATION 1842 

Courtesy, Eno Collection, The New York Public Library 
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The Magnetic Telegraph 

The sending of messages by signal stations placed within sight of each other had long been in 
operation. And as we have seen (see page 291), Samuel F B. Morse had patented a magnetic 
telegraph in 1837. 


Nathaniel P Willis, Jmeriiau Stentry 1840 

A signal telegraph station on New York Bay in 1838 


I For seven years Morse experimented with and 
|l perfected his instrument Meanwhile (in 1843), 

I Congress appropriated $30,000 00 for an experi- 
] mental telegraph line from Washington to Balti¬ 
more 

On May 24, 1844, the line was formally opened, 
and Morse, at the Washington end, ticked off on 
the instrument (shown heloiv) the famous message, 
"What hath God wrought 
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Currier & Ives 

On Monday evening, Jan 13, 1840, the steamboat Cexington burned in Long Island Sound 
with an appalling loss of life. 


hhomi hkmlSound on Mmd^j b nhuh mfkfuhiv oimtfmo ^ovot 12 0 PERSONS PERISHED. 


V^h ^ Sun O/fuf, 


Courifsy, The Print Rooin, The New York Public Library 

Three days later, while the public concern was still at 
fever pitch, there appeared on the streets of New York a 
sheet entitled Hhe Extra Sun, bearing the picture shown 
above together with a brief statement of the tragedy and 
a list of the missing persons News boys hawked the 
Extra throughout the city. Copies went all over the 
country. This picture was issued by N Currier and 
established the fame of the prints which later came to be 
known by the name of Currier & Ives. 


Vttiled States Magazine and Democratic 
Jleotetv, July, 1843 




THC ntvis BOY. 
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George P Putnam, 7he Qttmc 7oipI, for the Pit or the Spit 1877 

Cock Fighting 
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i ^ 


Young fellows lounged about the streets or 
spent their time “whittling ” Order was en¬ 
forced by constables or sheriffs, but in gen¬ 
eral it was left to the people themselves to 
maintain the peace or not maintain it. 




I- 
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SMtei' !^ifl0azttie tind DetiiocMfic ^epieu> August, 1843 

Not until 1844 did New York City have a 
regular police department, and for some years 
thereafter the police wore no uniforms or other 
distinguishing marks than a star-shaped badge 
pinned to their coats. 
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Ldward H Savage, Police Records flttd Recollections 1873 

Above we see a policeman of the 1840’s making an 
arrest 


Opposite IS the badge of Chief of Police Matsell, ap- 
^ pointed by the Mayor of New York in 1845 

A E Costello. Oitr Police Protectors 1885 
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Virginia in the 1840’s 



^ UHIVERSJTT Jjy VlRcruKUt at' CjTii'RtOtXBbVltX.E- 


All illustrations on this page art from Henry Howe, Jiltlorlcal Collections of Virginia 1849 
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The Slave Trode 

Although Congress had, in 1808, legally put a stop to the importation of slaves, thousands of 
Negroes were smuggled into Charleston and other southern ports 


J S Buckingham, 7be Slaue Slates 0 / .Imerica 1843 


, .3ouT/1 


J S Buckingham, Sluuc Slflles o/ Amirica 1842 


Meanwhile a large domestic slave trade devel¬ 
oped. Dealers in the Upper South bought and 
assembled surplus slaves which in coffles (groups 
chained together or otherwise restrained) were 
marched to the markets in the cotton states, where 
1 they brought high prices 


G W Featherstonhaugh, G^cumon through the Slaoe Slates from 
Wasbmgton oh the PolomdC (o the (Froriher of ^e>:>co 1844 i 

Above and Opposite. Coffles of slaves being 
moved to southern markets. !. 
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JJCjsINC J^OTION HN_A_^ljHrjl>S I’l.ANJAJlDN 
George A Sala, j^niericii JievtsUed 1883 


The result was increased production of 
cotton and an increased need for slave 
labor. From South Carolina and Geor¬ 
gia, cotton planters moved westward 
into Alabama, Mississippi and Louisi- 


*“ ’ . *V ■ 


'■'-if 








George A Sala, Jl»ieric<i 1883 




''M V 




Opposite Slaves loading 
a ship with cotton, by 
torchlight, on the Alabama 
River in the 1840’s. 


J S Buckingham, Jhe Slave States of 
Jtmenca 1842 
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-York Historical Society, New York City 


Ceiirlesy, The New- 

Mobile Harbor in 1842 

This vast array of shipping was largely based upon production of cotton in the hinterland 
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New Orleans 

The settlement of the country along the Mississippi naturally made New Orleans a great ship¬ 
ping port. Below is a view of the river front from opposite the city 



View of New OrleanSj Louisiana, from above the Middle FERR^ 

Fjom a colored aquaum, published m iS4i, after a paintinjj b\ William J Bciiutt, i.i ili 
__ Matplierson Colloinort 

H I Chappelle, The Bnlliiiiore Clipper 1930 
Coiirlesj', The Macphcrson Collection, Marine Research Society, Salem, Mass 


Opposite Auction of 
estates, pictures and slaves 
in the Rotunda at New 
Orleans. About 1840. 



J S Biickinghani, The Stave Sinter of Jvienca 1842 
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Left A backwoods saw 
mill and cabins 


From a painting by W H Bartlett 

J S Buckingham, Ensl mid Tiol il« "• 

The camp meeting was stil' '■'’i _’n ai'-i'v . ■ 
and emotional event in tb.c I'.'.i o. con' 
munity 
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Henry Howe, IHistoncnl Col/eclions 0 / the Qreal Hesl 1852 
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( k<' 




Coiirlc'.)', Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 

Abone A view of the river front at Cincinnati in 1838 


From a painting by S Heme Ciuirlesy The Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleveland The southwestern corner of the Piibliq Square m 1839 
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Indiana, 

lying )ust west of Ohio, was developing into a well-settled state 



PRAIRJE scene.INDIANA. 


From Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Ohio came a steady stream of population The 
broad prairies were surveyed into farms Villages grew 
up. Churches and schools came into being. 




roHmHo tmc 


In 1840 the Potawatomi 
Indians who had resided 
on reservations in Indiana 
were moved to the west. 


Potawatomi Indians on the 
Wabash River 


All pictures on tins page are from paintings by George Winter 
Courtesy, The William Henry Smith Memorial Library of The Indiana Historical Society, Indianapo is 
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Ohio and Indiana Canals 

In 1825 the State of Ohio authorized the building of two state canals, connecting the Ohio 
River and Lake Erie Below we have a view of the Miami & Erie running from Cincinnati through 
Dayton to Toledo—opened in 1843. 







Caiiies J(cl>osltory December, 1842 

The Miami and Erie Canal 1842 


Indiana in 1836 passed a bill carrying appropriations of $13,000,000.00—a sixth of the state’s 
wealth—for canal construction Below we have a view of one these projects, the White Water 
Canal, as it appeared in 1841—running in front of the North Bend residence of William 
Henry Harrison (see page 306). The river shown in the foreground is the Ohio. 
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Into the Mississippi 

In the neck of land lying between the junction of the Ohio River with the^Mississippi, there 
came into being in 1837 the town of Cairo, III. 
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From a lithograph by ] C Wild Courtesy, The Ncw-York Historical Society, New York City 

Front Street, St Louis 1840 


Jefferson Barracks, on the 
Mississippi ten miles south 
of St Louis, had been es¬ 
tablished in 1826. 

Opposite is a view as it ap¬ 
peared in 1840. I 

J C Wild, Viilley of the ?Vfississippi 1841 
Coiirlesy, Illinois Slate Historical Library, 
Springfield 



■Tffl; * .’-w, 



JfWTX'KS OK ■AKm.ACK* 
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On the Great River 

From the headwaters and tributaries of the Mississippi, came the produce of the trapping and 
hunting country, and of the frontier From the Missouri River came the fur traders—singly m 
their loaded canoes or in great fleets of Mackinac boats from Fort Union (see page 281) and 
other posts of the American Fur Company. 



From a painting by George Caleb Bingham 

Courted)', The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


Fur Trader descending the Missouri 

On the left bank of the 
Missouri, a few miles 
above its junction with the 
Mississippi, stood the vil¬ 
lage of St. Charles. 

J C Wild, l^dley of ibe 1841 

Courtesj, Illinois State Historical Library, 

Springfield 



-VIEW or ST. 



Flatboats, carrying grain 
and other products of the 
upper country, mixed with 
steamboats on the 
Mississippi. 

The Jolly Flatboatmen 

From a painting by George Caleb Bingham 
Courtesy, St Louis Mercantile Library As¬ 
sociation, and the City Art Museum, 

St Louis, Mo 
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On the Upper Mississippi 

Fort Snelling, at the junction of the Minnesota River with the Mississippi, was headquarters 
for the Sioux Agency and also protected the American Fur Company post at Mendota, across 
the Minnesota River. 



From a painting by Paul Kane 

Conrteiy, Royal Ontario Museum of Arrhacologj, Toronto, Canada 


Fort Snelling About 1845 


The Mormon Capital 

In 1839, the Mormons purchased a site on the Illinois 
side of the Mississippi, two hundred miles above St 
Louis, and there built the city of Nauvoo, designed to 
be the capital of the faith. By 1845 it had a population 
of 12,000 The Temple, begun in 1844, was 86 feet 
wide by 127 feet long, and with a steeple 70 feet high— 
in all costing about one million dollars to erect. 




Mormon Temple at Nauvoo 
Opposite 

Nauvoo, as seen by Henry 
Lewis, the panorama artist. 


' Henry Lewis, Das Jlliisirirle Vississ'Pf" 
1 that 1854-57 
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The Santa Fe Trade 

Josiah Gragg, whom we met earlier (set page MS) going down the Santa Fe Trail from Inde¬ 
pendence tfthe Great Bend of the Arkansas River and thence to Santa Fe, tried a new route m 
1839. Starling from Van Buren, Ark, he followed the Canadian River across the present state 

of Oklahoma and brought his caravan safely into Santa Fe. ., a • r t 

- Opposite A view ol one of 

Gregg’s encampments. An 
escort of U. S. Dragoons 
accompanied him to 
the 100th meridian, the 
boundary between the 
United States and the 
Republic of Texas. 



Josiah Gregg, Co»m«er« of the prames 
1844 

Opposite A prairie dog 
“town” encountered on 
the trip. 







® iH f ■**. *T , r .► 

I » " ^ 


‘poij rnws on sti j uv V r ot ikaihj* nuns 



Josinh Gregg, Coiimierce oj Ihc Brriiries 
1844 



EMIOKAHTS ATTaOKFU BY TUB COMA?(t(IES 


To the southward, emi¬ 
grants to Texas had their 
troubles with the wild 
plains Indians. 

H R Schoolcraft, 7ii/ormfllion rej|icclmS 
Jiidian Tnbei oj Ihe Vniled Slates 1851 57 
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Courtesy, The Mirabcau B Lamar Library, University of Texas, Austin 


Texas was free but poor Nor 
did Mexico recognize the in- r- 

dependence of her erstwhile .i;' 

state In 1842 a Mexican force W r'! 
captured and temporarily held 
San Antonio In retaliation jg|||Plp 

Texas undertook a raid into 
Mexico Opposite we see the 
Texans crossing the Rio 
Grande 


_ f! 


_ir-- ■ - 




mirr ExPFni’rioN orstENniNo tht. mo ghand^ 
C, Thomas J Gr«cn, Jout^ , 










But at Mier just across the 
river on the Mex.^an s,de, the 
Texans were captured Every 
tenth man was shot, and the 
remainder were iuipnsoned 

Thomas J Green, Jour, . 
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The Oregon Trail 


Through the expedition of Lewis and Clark (see page 97), the establishment of Astoria (see 
page 124) and other approaches, the United States exercised a claim over the Oregon Country 
—jointly with Great Britain Missionary settlements in the 1830’s aroused wide interest in the 
region, and by 1842 a steady stream of emigrants was rolling westward. The Oregon Trail 
started from Independence, Mo, the outfitting place for the Santa Fe traders, and for some 
distance followed the old Santa Fe Trail—splitting off from it and crossing the Kansas River 
near presentday Topeka, Kansas. 







tVP%VViJft>KKCZ . COtTATUCiVSE 

MISSOURI 
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The Oregon Trail (Continuecl) 

Having reached the Platte River^ the emigrant trains followed that river’s southern banh to 
slightly beyond the fork of the South Platte, where they crossed over and again followed the 
southern bank of the North Platte Near present Bridgeport, Neb , they passed between the 
river and a famous landmark—Court House and Jail Rocks. 




A few miles farther up the 
river, Chimney Rock stood 
out against the sky 

John C Fremont, o| Ibe t\()|pritt<j 

EYpeiiihonji oj (S-is nmJ H 



C H T K N F V R O ( 










Scolis Bluff 


Jr» 




1h(. KHiuminK lilnt»r 


Another day’s march brought them to Scotts Bluff, where the bad- 
la^nds forced them away from the river and through a picturesque 



Rnttlesnnkes abounded 

li 'i Ser i‘e f\ecii*M'c IV »»u»i TJrJ (^Mk|ri.%N 'il ti 
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NOHTli EAST VIEW OF INUtPPNDENCE ROCK. 

V S Senate, Executive DociinienI 7fo I, 3isl Cvndrees, 2iid ie^sion 
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The Oregon Trail fContmued] 


John C Fremont, £xl)Jorlrt0 £xt>edttions ht ihe years f842 and IS43 44 

Devil’s Gate 


Along the Sweetwater was 
another interesting land¬ 
mark, the Devil’s Gate 
The Trail crossed and re¬ 
crossed the Sweetwater 
and from its headwaters 
was gently led to South 
Pass on the Continental 
Divide—west of which 
the streams ran toward 
the Pacific. 


To avoid the mountainous country di¬ 
rectly before them, west of South Pass, the 
wagon trains generally turned somewhat 
to the southward at that point, crossing 
the Green River and—after 1843 when 
It was established—passing by Bridger’s 
Fort. 


South Pass 

Courfwy, National Park Service, 
Washington, D C 




FORT aniDCER BLACK'S FOFK OF CHEFN RIVLR 
Howard Stansbury, Exfilomllon and .Swroey nf (be Valley 0 / Ihe Qreal Sail Cake 0 / TIlab in isrs-so 
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The Oregon Trail (Continued] 

When Fremont went out on the Trail in 1842, he turned off to the north just beyond South 
Pass and explored the Wind River Mountains. 



VIEW OF THE WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS 


John C Fremont, Jieftorl of Ibe €yplorfn0 Expedtiwns of i842 and 1843 44 

But the Oregonians were interested in nothing short of Oregon From Bridger's Fort, they 
headed for the Snake River, striking it at Fort Hall, a trading post of the Hudson Bay Company. 






Zf S Senate, £yeculiue Doctwient No i, 

3JSt CoMtjresA, 3ml 5e55ioM 


OUTSIOE VltW OF FORT MALL ON ' N 


y S Senate, ^yeciilnte Vocumenl No i, 
3tsl Cotigres^ 2nd Session 


INSIDE VIEW OF FORT HALL 
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VIEW or FORT BOISSE ON SNAKE RIVER 


A few miles beyond Fort 
Boise the road left the 
Snake River and went over 
the mountains to the 
Columbia River. 


INSIDE VIEW Of rOKT BOI&fiE ON SftAKf ftiVCR 


Following the south side of 
the Columbia, the caravans 


11 came to the Methodist 

Mission at the Dalles, e 


Mission at the Dalles, a 
series of falls in the river, 
which navigation 
was sometimes possible 

Li 11 

' Mission near Dalles 

^11 illustrations on this page are from 71 $ 
^ Sendle. Sxecuhue DoLuffienl Tio f, 3i5{ 

Congress, 2 nd Se5slon 
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of ntnet] 
ver—up 
grew up 


e Cascade Range 
the emigrants we 


At the mouth of the Co¬ 
lumbia, where Astoria had 
stood, were a few houses, 
but Fort Vancouver (see 
page 286) was now the 
great trading post—still 
operated by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 


THE AMERICAN V1LUA6E 
Sir Henry James Warre, Sfeefc/jM in Tiortb Jmerica 1849 


Charles Wilkes, T^anatwe of the V h Ex¬ 
ploring Expedition 1844 


!1T iVtAWs .AJiJON0 TUBS’KW,T’R£APS 


'(SwTiallrl’ySS; 


In the mountains of eastern 
Oregon (present Mon¬ 
tana) , among the Flat- 
head Indians, was the 
Catholic Mission of St. 
Mary’s, founded by 
Father DeSmet in 1841. 

P J DeSmet, Oregon ^Missions and Jravets 
over Ibe Jiocky IMountains m 1845-46 1847 
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California 


John C Fremont, several of whose pictures we have seen from the official report of his explora¬ 
tions of 1842, was sent on another expedition in 1843. On Nov 25, 1843, he was at the Dalles 
—ready to return home with his party, but instead of going back over the Oregon Trail, he 
headed south along the eastern base of the Cascade or Sierra Range. On Jan 13, 1844, his 
party was at Pyramid Lake with the high, snowbound Sierras to the west and an impassible 


desert to the east. 

Fremont decided to go over 
the mountains to Cali¬ 
fornia, then a part of 
Mexico It took the party 
a month to force its way 
through the snow-filled 
passes of the Sierra Range. 

J C Fremont, Tiepor/ of the f\ploriri^ £x- 

fudhiou^ t'l t>i'* <ni(f ISO N 


IHE PYRAMID LAKE '.if! 

But on March 6, 1844, 

Fremont, on the American 
River in advance of his 
mam party, approached 
the junction with the Sac¬ 
ramento River, where John 
Augustus Sutter, a Swiss 
who had lived in Missouri, 

1 C Fremont, l/'tr imi ix 

f.iiiihorh 01 IS 2 iPui *S 11 ■ ■ 




IK THE -SIERHA NEVADA OT CALIFORNIA 

VV Hr 


had the headquarters of 
a great ranch which he held 
under a grant from the 
Mexican government. 
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9 

MANIFEST DESTINY 

18454848 


In the national election of 1844 the Demo¬ 
cratic Party nominated James Knox Polk 
of Tennessee, the Whigs nominated Henry 
Clay of Kentucky Polk won, and on March 
4, 1845, became the eleventh President of 
the United States 



Sffltes ^(agazuie und Democnjtic J^eoteto August, 1844 

James Knox Polk 


Right Polk proceeding to the r 
Capitol for the inaugural 
ceremonies | 

Tbe Veekly Jier/iltl New York, March 8, 1845 * 









idir 




--.rf'r i 


j ' k. * 

- I * 




4- f- 




ilx'k - ■■■ 




ff ‘iiL= 




€eft Polk proceeding to the White 
House after the inauguration. 
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The Texas Question 



The Tt'eekly 7^erM, N«w York, Feb 8, 184' 

Discussing the Texas Question 


SmceTexas achieved its independ¬ 
ence in 1836, there had been a 
strong sentiment both in the Re¬ 
public of Texas and in the United 
States in favor of annexation to 
the Union. The question was a po¬ 
litical issue in the campaign of 
1844. Polk came into office com¬ 
mitted not only to the annexation 
of Texas but to the acquisition of 
California. To Texas he promptly 
offered the privilege of entering 
the Union as a State. 



u\ OIIEEI.K^ 1 MoEI.RATH 


OFFICE TRIBtWF BIIIl lIlNOa 

NBW VaH«, HBNDaV "IBWmWO <01 » t, IMI 


FIVE Don,ARB A YEAR 


Very Iiale nud Impariut rrom Texas. 

By the United Stttea Btoamer Princeton, which 
!UTi>eil At Annapolia, Maryland, on Thuraday after 
noon At 2 0 rlock, we ha\e Texaa datea to the E.ld 
ot Juno—from Waahlngton to June 21, from Gal 
vDslou te June 23 The news cornea to ua m a Poet 
script to The Union The President of the United 
Slates received the official papers at half past 8 
0 clock on ThnrBday evening by a Special Messen 
ger from Annapolis 

B> this news it will be seen that the Annexation 
llesolution passed both Houses of the Texan Con 
gresB unanimously, and that the Senate bad also 
uiianimoualy rejected the proposed Treaty with 
Mexico They judgo'correetiy that they would he 
lools to turn their alteiition to Momlo, when they | 
have so great a goose to pluck as Uncle Sam It is 
stated that Capt Waggamau had arrived at Wash 
ington, Texas, to select posts to he octupicd hv the 
U S troops A Resolution had been introduced 
into both Houses of t'ongross, requiimg tlio Exeeu 
me to surrender all posts, navy-yards, barracks, 
,Ac. to the au.liontics of the United Slates 


War with Mexico 


Early in July, 1845, a duly constituted convention in 
Texas accepted the offer made by the United States, 
and, on December 29, Texas was formally admitted to 
the Union. 


NRW'YORK DAILY TRIBtWE. 


V r V 4. I sl.A ) 



Mexico, however, refused to recognize the boundary claims of 
her former state, and when in 1846 the President ordered the 
United States Army, under Gen. Zachary Taylor, to the Rio 
Grande, war between the two countries became a fact. 


-I THE TKIBUNE. | 

1 > r^m ofu Lxtri uf 

BY ELECT RIC TEL EBRiPHi I 

OABIWBT AT WABHlKaTOW OOWV^KEI) 
aUHCAT MOBVIVa ,, 

SO.OOOIOll'Xm QllEp FOR! 
$10,000, 000 TO BE R AISEDl 

Additioiinl and important 
pnrlionlars ofWar nith 
Vlcxico1 

jESIJ,FORCEME\TOF FT ISABEt BV CREIVB 

opi ■ I ' ■■. 
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Across the Rio Grande 

Hostilities began on May 8, 1846, at Palo Alto, a few miles north of the Rio Grande, within 
the present state of Texas American cannon won the held____ ^ _ 



George Wilkins Kendall, Jhe War Between the VntteJ Stales and JWexico 1851 

Battle of Palo Alto, May 8, 1846 


The following day, near Re- 
saca de la Palma, also north 
of the Rio Grande, a more 
serious battle occurred. The 
Mexicans were forced to cross 
the river. Then, for three 
months. General Taylor re¬ 
mained inactive while futile 
peace negotiations were car¬ 
ried on and an army assem¬ 
bled. 



7be Weekly TIerald, New York, June 27, 1846 

Battle of Resaca de la Palma 



Negotiations having failed,, 
Taylor, in August, struck 
into Mexico and, on Sept. 
21-23, attacked and cap¬ 
tured the city of Monter¬ 
rey, 100 miles southwest 
of the Rio Grande. 


George Wilkms Kendall, 7he War Between the Untied Slates and IMextco 1851 

Battle of Monterrey 
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The Conquest of New Mexico 

While Gen. Taylor was marking time on the Rio Grande, the Army of the West, under Gen. 
Stephen W. Kearny, was marchmg from Fort Leavenworth, on the Missouri River, charged 
with the conquest of New Mexico and California. 


lAp- 


- ^ . 'I 



'!( i . 
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To Santa Fe 

On down the Trail, Kearny’s army crossed the headwaters of the Canadian River. 



View (Ml tlic Cana d i an 

V S Senate, Executive "Document Tio 438, 29tb Congress, ist Sesstan 


It skirted the Sangre de Cnsto Range. 





14 S Senate, Executive DocuMient ?4o 438, 
29lh Congress, I5f Session 


And, by the middle of 
August (1846), the ad- 
vance reached Santa Fe, 
which capitulated without 
a struggle 


V S Senate, Executive Document ?4o At, 
30tb Congress, ist Session 
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Kearny’s March for California 

At Santa Fe the arm y was divided Kearny, with 300 dragoons, started (Sept. 25, 1846) for 

California. 

Crossing the Rio Grande at 
Albuquerque, he followed 
down the western side. 
Here he met Kit Carson, 
enroute from California to 
X i ^^shington with des- 

> patches from John C. 

Fremont reporting the 
successful conquest of 
California (see page 346). 



TMt LAST DAY WITH THE WAGONS 




Kearny decided upon a fast 
push for California, Send- i 
ing back 200 of his men 
and his wagons, he turned 
toward the headwaters of 
the Gila River, equipped 
with pack mules only, and 
with Carson as his guide. 
The route took him 
through the Santa Rita 
Copper Mine, famous in 
southwestern history, but 
then deserted. 



VIEW Of THE COTPEB MINE 


Through the narrow valley 
of Night Creek, with mules 
already well broken down, 
the party reached the Gila 
River—a rough road for 
even the best conditioned 
animal. 


MOUTH OF NIGHT GREEK 


All pjctures on this page are from W H Emory, of a !M{htary J^econnois^attcc, from 7orl Leavenworth lo Dle^o Some of the sketches may 
have been made by Lt W H Earner, later killed by the Indians in California, others were doubtless made by John Mix Stanley, celebrated painter 
of western subjects who accompanied the expedition as a draughtsman 
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Crossing and recrossing 
the Gila, between fantastic 
mountain ranges, the party 
pushed westward. 


A TRiBurAflY OF THE GILA 


Gigantic cacti were a fea¬ 
ture of the scenery. 


"Cham of natural spires on the Oila' 




On Nov. 11, the little 
army arrived at the vil¬ 
lage of the Pimas, the 
members of which tribe, 
together with their neigh¬ 
bors the Coco Mancopas, 
were peaceful, industrious 
Indians quite different 
from the wild Apache" 
which infested the moun¬ 
tains to the eastward. 

All pictures on this page are from W H 
Emory, INofes of a ^Mtlitary Jiecontiaissance, 
from 7ort Ceauenwortb to San 
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On to California 


A dry march of twelve 
days from the Pima Vil¬ 
lage brought the party to 
the junction of the Gila 
with the Colorado River, 
which latter they were able 
to ford. 



aUNCTlOM QT THE ClLA COLORADO WVtRS 


W H Emory, 0 / a Recon 

T*. .n amrir-.i.-ni £ertt»<«ioorlb lo San 

Diego 



San oicqo 


After another fearful 
march of some 150 miles, 
without adequate water, 
and a serious brush with a 
superior force of native 
Californians, Kearny’s 
reduced and battered 
"army” was rescued by a 
relief expedition sent out 
by Commodore Stockton 
from San Diego, where the 
survivors arrived on Dec. 
12, 1846. 


W H Emory, Tholes of a ^Military JJecon- 
noissance from 7or( Leavenworlb to San 
Viego 

It was found that after the 
first successes of Fremont 
and the naval forces in 
California, the native Cali¬ 
fornians had made counter 
attacks, and in part the 
conquest had to be made 
all over again. 


Monterey, Calif 

Charles A Dana, Tbe Vnited States Vlus- 
trated (18555) 
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Fr4mont and the Bear Flag War 

President Polk was intent on the acquisition of California. No officer in the U. S Army knew 
the route to California better than Capt John C. Fremont—Captain because of his successful 
exploring trip to California a year earlier (see page 337). The summer of 1845 saw Fremont, 
with sixty well-armed men, again on his way to California, where he arrived in December, 



The Mexican officials, po¬ 
lite at first, soon ordered 
Fremont to get out. He 
refused, but, there still be¬ 
ing no tidings of war, 
moved northward toward 
Oregon, making a camp 
on Klamath Lake. 


John Charles Fremont, oj Ify £if4 1fl87 

Fremont on Klamath Lake 1846 


Turning back toward California, 
Fremont found the American set¬ 
tlers ready to revolt against Mex¬ 
ico. The “California Republic” 
was declared, the Bear Flag cre¬ 
ated, and Mexican authority at an 
end in northern California 


John Charles Fremont, llentotri of Ify £i/e 1887 

British and American Men-of-War in Monterey Harbor 1846 


Then, in July, came Amer¬ 
ican naval units with news 
of the beginning of war. 
The American flag was 
raised over Monterey; 
the southern towns were 
taken—and Carson was 
sent east to announce the 
conquest (seepage 343). 


Later had come the counterblow of the native Californians—into which Kearny marched from 
the Gila (see page 345). However, a short time after Kearny^s arrival, through the combined 
efforts of his forces, the naval units and Fremont’s forces, the conquest was hnally achieved 


Right The Beai Flag 

Conrlwj' The Society of California Pionurs, 

San Francisco 
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Cooke and the Mormon Battalion 


Some three weeks after Kearny started from Santa Fe for California via the Gila, Col Philip 


St George Cooke, with the 
Mormon Battalion (see 
page 341 ) and the wagon 
tram, also started for Cali¬ 
fornia—but by a longer 
sweep to the south where 
It was hoped the wagons 
could be got through 



GUADALUPE PASS SONORA 


This route led through the 
Guadalupe Pass, near the 
present southern boundary 
of New Mexico and Ari¬ 
zona. Except for the diffi¬ 
culty of getting through 
the pass, the road was rea¬ 
sonably passable, and 
Cooke established a new 
wagon road to the west 

VAUEr LEADING TO SANTA CRUZ SONORA 



The Battalion then turned 
up the dry valley of the 
Santa Cruz River through 
the village of Tucson and 
joined Kearny’s route at 
the Pima Village—arriving 
in California the latter part 
of January 

From the Great Bend of 
the Arkansas to the Colo¬ 
rado River, both Kearny 
and Cooke had been cross¬ 
ing territory first explored 
by Coronado 300 years 
earlier 



Tucson 


All illusiraiions on ihib pa(!i. an. from John RusslII Barlklt, I’erwiml yarralwe o| tT;.lor<.liiiih an,I hiadaiH in Tram etc 1854 
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Doniphan's Expedition 

In December, 1846, the volunteer army which had followed Kearny down the Santa Fe Trail 
was, after a brief visit to the Navaho, on the march south from Santa Fe—under Col Alex¬ 
ander W. Doniphan Following Kearny's route down the Rio Grande, Doniphan crossed to 
the eastern side at Valverde. 


V S Senate f\ecutwe 'Document 4t, 30lb Congress, isf Session 

Valverde 1846 


From Valverde, the volun- , 

teers proceeded down the | - 

Jornada del Muerto (the 

journey of death), a ninety- [ ‘ ’ 

mile detour away from the i' 

river and without water, to ' ' 

El Paso 




^OMnwl of Ricbtttdson 

The Jornada del Muerto 


Just north of El Paso, on Christmas 
Day, 1846, they were engaged by 
600 Mexicans in what came to be 
known as the Batttle of Brazito— 
and won only after a brisk action. 


John 


Frost, Jn Illuminated History of Hortb America 1854 
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El Paso to Chihuahua 


The volunteer army was made up most¬ 
ly of Missourians, some 850 in all The 
men were not accustomed to military 
discipline and the uniforms were far 
from uniform. 


. 

h % 


Even Missourians learned something about mules. 




i '"‘-if 


I 


1 \ 


TMS VOLUNTEER 


John Taylor Hughes, DoniDliwJus £x;)editJon 1848 


John Taylor Hughes, Donipb^in's Eupedttion 1848 






Wash day had its picturesque 
features. 

Ji'uniu/ o( M'lJIcdio 1/ li 1848 
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On the Sacramento River, 
fifteen miles north of 
Chihuahua, a Mexican 
army faced Doniphan, 
only to be routed 
Chihuahua was taken and 
the volunteer army pushed 
on, joining the troops that, 
from Monterrey (see page 
340) and from Texas, had 
assembled around Saltillo. 


CllAIlGr. OF CAPTAIN n,r.II>i at SACnAMCNTO 


John Taylor HugliLS, DdMif>lw« s / x;>«rdi- 
iioM 1848 
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The War in Mexico 


From Monterrey (see page 340) Gen Taylor had advanced toward Saltillo At a place called 
Buena Vista, on Feb. 22-23, 1847, the Mexicans, under Santa Anna, attacked in strength, only 
to suffer a severe defeat Taylor became a popular hero in the United States, but the further 
conquest of Mexico was to be in the hands of Gen. Winfield Scott. 



The strategy now shifted 
to that of a .direct attack 
on Mexico City from the 
east On March 9, 1847, 
Gen Scott landed an army 
and a siege train near the 
port of Vera Cruz 
Twenty days later the city 
capitulated 

Bombardment of 

Vera Cruz 




From Vera Cruz the army 
pushed westward along the 
National Road toward 
Mexico City. Santa Anna 
blocked the way at the 
mountain pass of Cerro 
Gordo. Again the Mexican 
Army was routed (April 
18, 1847). 

Left, Battle of Cerro Gordo 

"I®!.? St7toT.75M.x,co 1851 Kendall was part owner of the 

cayiine, a een a prisoner of the Mexicans, and had no love for them He was with Scott from Vera Cruz to Mexico City, 
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To the Halls of the Montezumas 


As the army approached 
the capital of Mexico, it 
swung around to the south 
and west of the City At 
Contreras, Churubusco 
and Molino del Rey, 
battles were fought 

Right, Battle of Molino del 
Rey Sept 8, 1847 




On Sept 13, Chapultepec, 
a seemingly impregnable 
fortress guarding the west¬ 
ern approach to the City, 
fell to the attacking Amer¬ 
ican Army The capital 
city, defenseless, sur¬ 
rendered. 

£ejt, Storming of Chapultepec 


On Sept 14, 1847, Gen 
Scott entered Mexico 
City The war was over 
and by the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, rati¬ 
fied the following year. 
New Mexico and Cali¬ 
fornia were ceded to the 
United States 

Right, Gen Scott’s entrance 
into Mexico City 



All illuslrstions shown on this pans aft- from Ctorgc Wilkins Kendall, The HVir Helii'ccii the Hiiiled Slates and .'lleMco 1851 
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Postage Stamps 



Prior to 1847 postage was, in general, paid 
m money and the fact of its having been 
paid indicated either in writing or by a rub¬ 
ber stamp (as opposite) on the envelope. 


Coiirlesy, Benjamin K Miller Slamp Collection, The New York Public Library 

In 1845 Congress authorized the use of adhesive 
postage stamps, and on July 1, 1847, the Post 
Office issued a hve-cent stamp (bearing the head 
of Franklin) and a ten-cent stamp (bearing the 
head of Washington). 




J Descri/iHoii o/ Kiiiled SInlei Poilage ‘Hmnps, imy 1939 


There being sometimes a 
shortage of hve-cent 
stamps, the user would cut 
a ten-cent stamp into two 
halves. 




r Stamp Collection, The New York Public Library 

a ten-cS’t Srar' "“y I'ttett tequired 
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The Sewing Machine 


In 1845 Elias Howe, a twenty-six-year-old apprentice to a Boston watchmaker, invented a 
sewing machine, below, which could make 250 stitches a minute—five times the number of the 
swiftest hand sewer. But there was no demand for the machine, and Howe lacked the financial 
resources to promote its sale or manufacture 



However, the inventor persisted, 
and, borrowing money, made a 
second machine, below, which he 
took to Washington with an ap¬ 
plication for a patent On Sept. 
10, 1846, the patent (No. 4750) 
was granted. 


Still the American public showed no interest 
m the invention, and in the autumn of 1846 
Howe’s brother took a third machine, oppo¬ 
site, to England, where the English rights were 
speedily bought, and the inventor sent for to 
adapt the machine to sewing leather. Falling 
out with his English employer, Howe worked 
his way home by cooking in the steerage. Ul¬ 
timately his patent was recognized as basic for 
a universally used machine and Howe drew 
vast royalties from his competitors 

All illustranons on this page are shown through the courtesy of the U S, 
National Museum, Washington, D C 
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Reaping and Threshing 

Andrew J. Cook, of Delhi, Ind., invented a reaping machine which was considered an improve¬ 
ment over McCormick’s and Hussey’s reapers because it had a revolving rake that swept the 
cut gram off the platform and deposited it in a heap suitable for binding. 





COOK’S REAPITVO MACIEINE. 

7be Obw CuUiv^ilor, April 15, 1846 


The threshing machine, patent¬ 
ed in 1837 by Hiram A Pitts, 
of Winthrop, Me , was being 
introduced into the great wheat 




- - i>i i rv Ni:i» vi: V'l’OK 

fbt. C)ri(' ( ii*l Junv 1 IH-lfi 

region of Ohio in 1846. It had already made its reputation in western 
New York In 1847 Pitts moved his factory to Alton, 111, thus putting 
himself in the heart of the future gram belt. 








- -=-■” 


Couriesy J I Case Company, Racine, Wis 

J I Case Threshing Machine and Horsepower Manufactured by J. I. 

at Racine in 1848 
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7be Ohio CuUwator, Nov 1, 1845 


j 7be Ohio Cultivator, Jan 1, 1846 

I Dorking Fowls, shown above, 
i were being brought in from Eng- 
I knd and were said to be "de- 
J cidedly the best breed for laying ” 


In the Barnyard 

The farmer and stock 
raiser was keenly inter¬ 
ested in keeping up and 
improving his livestock. 
Opposite IS shown a draft 
stallion, “Sampson,” im¬ 
ported from England in 
1841 and in 1845 owned 
by a man in Columbus, 
Ohio 


7be Obto Cullwator, Dec 15, 1845 
fEXPLANATIONS r’ ' ~ j 


Ri^ht is a New York prize 
Durham, with lettering to 
identify the various 
“points” considered in 
judging cattle 


NAmCB OF TUB POINTS OF CATTLE. 


Beloio is a cross between 
the Woburn and Berkshire 
hog—considered “as per¬ 
fect a specimen of the pork 
genus” as the editor of 
The Ohio Cultivator had 


A-^Forehflod 

^-•Feco, 

C—Check 

D—Muzzle 
E—Nook. 

F—Nook, vein 
G-<Shoulder point 
H—Ann 
I--ShAiik 
K.—Elbow 
(y~-Bri8kot or braaiHt 
M—ShouldcT 
N-~Cropt. 

O^Lqiiio 
P—Hlp or htioklc 
Q—Crupper boiio or 
Mcrum 

Kx-Rump or pin bone 
b—Round bone, (hurl 
or whirl 

T—Butlo^k 

U—Thieh or cioikQt, 

V—Fl«i»k 
—Plan's 

X^Back or chine 
' Y—Throat 
2^Hutd quarter 
a—Oioat 

I 6~-Oainbiil or hook 


I 6~-OainbiU or hook I iis the poi trail of 0 New York prize aiumal of the mosti,jK; 

proved aljle of Durham biecd The retcrence-j illubiraung the terms used in describing cattle WlW' 

, prove useiul to laiuieis who ate not iamiiiai M lih tlie eubjeci, and enable them to understand de", 

I ecriptipiu that QUid odieiwise he incomprehensible to them We have* observed a great wont ol 
' this kiiowled|^e otnong tarmere, and especially judgee at cattle shows We ahull at some other tlnw 
, the standaids or rules by which cattle are judged, with reference to tbo 

di^eat breeds and the uses for which they are commended 


7be Ohio Cultivator Jan 15, 1846 
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VIEW or B(EWf$m«8*oe.T, 

The building with the cupola, in the center of the picture above is the Putnam Free School, 
dedicated in 1848. 


New Haven, Conn., from Ferry Hill 1848. East Rock is seen on the right. 

All illustrations shown on this page are through the courtesy of the Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 
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Courtesy, Eno Collection, TKe New York Public Library 

While P. T Barnum was struggling to fame with the exhibition of Tom Thumb and other 
freaks, Van Amburgh, who had been m the show business since the 1820 ’s, held the public gaze. 
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From a drawing by J w Hill 1848 

New York from the steeple of St Paul’s Church. Barnum’s Museum may be seen on the left. 
In the middle foreground just above the trees is the Daguernan Miniature Gallery of Mathew 
B. Brady, later famous for his photographs of the Civil War. 
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Baltimore in 1847 



' YIBW or THE CITT Of tJAlTlMOaE 

Courtesy, The New-York Historical Society, New York City 


Pittsburgh About 1848 

Right Market and Court¬ 
house. 

Courtesy, Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 




Athens, Ga. 

About 1845 

The view is from Carr’s 
Hill, showing buildings 
of the University of 
Georgia in background 
and the terminus of the 
Georgia Railway in 
right foreground 

From a painting by George Cook 
Courtesy, The University of Georgia, 
Athens 
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The Mormon Migration 

As we have seen (page 327), the Mormons had built their capital city at Nauvoo, Ill But 
even before the Temple was completed, Joseph Smith, the Prophet, was murdered by an un¬ 
sympathetic mob, and the Mormons forced to leave Illinois Leaving Nauvoo m the cold first 
weeks of 1846, they moved slowly across Iowa—seeking a new home somewhere in the West. 


Courf«ty, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, Salt Lake City 


Mormons on Mosquito Creek, Iowa 1846 


At the site of future Council Bluffs, Iowa, they reached the Missouri River Velow is a view of the village 


and river as they appeared at the time 
On the western banks of the 



Missouri, where Omaha now 
stands, they established 
"Winter Quarters ” Here they 



halted, living in wagons, tents 
and dugouts From those as¬ 
sembled here, the Army re¬ 
cruited the Mormon Battalion 
which Col Cooke marched 
from Santa Fe to California 
(see pages 341 and 347) 




Frederick Piercy, Jioiife 7ront Liverpool to Qreat Sail Lake Valley 1855 

Loup Fork Ferry 


Frederick Piercy, Trom Liverpool lo 

Qreat Salt Lake Valley 1855 

But the main body, with the coming 
of Spring 1847, again pushed west¬ 
ward, crossing the Loup River and 
following the northern bank, of the 
Platte and North Platte—opposite 
the old Oregon Trail (see pages 330, 
331, 332). At Fort Laramie their 
route joined the Oregon Trail, 
which they followed as far as the 
newly established Fort Bridger (see 
page 333), from which point they 
proceeded directly over the moun¬ 
tains to the Valley of Great Salt 
Lake, where they established a new 
Zion 
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The Upper Mississippi 

There was no state of Minnesota in 1848, nor even a Territory of that name. The region, which 
successively had been a part of Michigan Territory, of Wisconsin Territory and of Iowa Terri¬ 
tory, was then “unattached”—until the creation of Minnesota Territory in 1849. But there 
was a place called St. Paul’s. 






hi ^ V''. ' 

f'-'i J 

f " ..J. ‘-f V .1 
















Henry Lcwts, BiJs 9llu5lriffe 5l0s5i5S»ppifB4/ 1854-57 

St Paul (Minnesota) 1848 

The view above was made in 1848 by Henry Lewis, an Englishman who had come to St Louis about 
1836. Between 1846 and 1848 Lewis planned and made a panorama of the Mississippi River, which he 
exhibited in the eastern United States and ih Europe Settling down in Germany he arranged for the 
publication of a great number of his illustrations in a book. Das Jlhistrtrte !Atississtpptthai, from which 
(the only source in most cases) the above and many other prints in the present volume are taken 






* A 4 . 


/ •!' >■ .< ■; > 






SmifhronKin ^Uscetlaneous ColUcUons, Vol 87, No 3 (1932-1933) 


The above picture shows an incident that occurred at Wabasha Prairie (Winona, Minn) in June, 1848. 
The Winnebago Indians, being ordered to a new reservation, were invited by the Sioux to stay at Wa¬ 
basha Prairie Capt Seth Eastman, then commanding at Fort Snelling, came down the river with a detach¬ 
ment of soldiers and forced the Winnebago to continue on their way Eastman made the picture, and 
Lewis was present when the incident occurred—^being then engaged in making his panorama as mentioned 
above A number of other pictures by Eastman appear in the present volume, taken either from individual 
paintings or from Schoolcraft’s 'History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian bribes, in the illustration 
of which Eastman spent five years. 
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Henry Lewis, Das 5Mii5lnrle “^fississi/ipifbal 1854-57 

Above. Mouth of the Wisconsin River as seen by Lewis in 1848 Wisconsin was that year admitted as 



a state. 

ktght. 

"Fishing on the Mississippi/' by George 
Caleb Bingham, who as a boy was taken to 
Franklin, Mo ,by his family and whose brush 
has given us inimitable views of the life along 
the Mississippi and Missouri from about 
1830 to 1870 

Conrlwy, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Mo 



On the Iowa side of the 
river was the village of 
Dubuque, growing on the 
site of the lead mines 
worked by old Juhen 
Dubuque fifty years 
earlier. Iowa was admitted 
to the Union in 1846. 

Dubuque, Iowa, in 1848 

Henry Lewis, Daj 31/iislrirle Slisslsslppl- 
Ibal 1854 57 
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Down the Mississippi with Henry Lewis 


1 



The night of July 26,1848, 
the artist, descending the 
river in a canoe, camped 
near Muscatine, Iowa, 
opposite In his Journal 
(published by the Minne¬ 
sota Historical Society) 
Lewis stated that the soil 
was very favorable but 
there were few settlers, and 
they were largely along the 
river 


At Fort Madison, n^ht, 
Lewis found a thriving 
town of near 2000 people 
A few miles farther down 
the river, on the Illinois 
side, he visited the recently 
deserted Mormon capital 
of Nauvoo, his view of 
which is shown on page 
327. 


) 




Some miles above the 
I mouth of the Des Moines 
I River was the village of 
j Keokuk, named for the 
I Sauk warrior who super- 
] seded Black Hawk after 
' the uprising of 1832 (see 
pages 231 and 278) Keo¬ 
kuk, himself, however, had 
been removed to Kansas in 
1845 and, at about the 
time Lewis painted the pic- 
’, ture opposite, Keokuk, the 
- i Indian, died a hopeless 
.yj drunkard. 

All illustrations shown on this page are 
from Henry Lewis, Das Jlluslnrle !^Ussts^ 
sippltbal 1854-57 
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Huckleberry Finn’s Mississippi 



When Henry Lewis made 
the sketch of Hannibal, 
Mo., shown opposite, 
Samuel Clemens (Mark 
Twain) was living there— 
a boy of thirteen The 
vicinity of Hannibal is the 
setting for the escapades 
chronicled in J-luckleberry 
J^mn and Tom Sawyer 


f 


Henry Lewis, Dds 9/Itis(rirle 5>fis5issj/j/>i 
tbal 1854 57 


George Caleb Bingham 
was, at the same time, im¬ 
mortalizing the life that 
daily floated down the 
gtcat river Opposite is a 
print from his painting 
entitled ‘'Raftsmen Play¬ 
ing Cards.” 


C.Mi' fiy C II> \' \1 'll Louis Mo 


The engines of the river 
steamboats were fed from 
wood, cut and piled on the 
rivci banks. Opposite we 
sec, from Lewis' sketch, a 
Mississippi steamer tied up 
at the shore and men 
carrying wood aboard 

Hciirj Lovtis 1/ jistfirlt 

l/’fll lHf4 57 
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Approaching the Mouth of the Missouri 



_J 


Henry Uims, Dus Vliniririe 
llwl 1S54V 

Alton, Ill 1848 




On the eastern side of the 
Mississippi, a few miles 
above the entrance of the 
Missouri River, from the 
west, stood the promising 
town of Alton, III, free 
state competitor of the 
slave city of St. Louis. It 
will be recalled that 
Hiram Pitts established 
his threshing machine 
factory at this place in 
1847 (see page 355). 



All too often the Missis¬ 
sippi steamboats were 
wrecked on snags or sand 
bars. Opposite, from Bing¬ 
ham’s brush, we see a 
wrecked steamer in the 
river and crewmen guard¬ 
ing the cargo piled on 
shore. 




Courtesy, The State Historical Society of 
Missouri, Columbia 


The entrance of the 
Missouri from the west was 
a busy spot Steamboats, 
flatboats, and other craft 
vied with each other for 
the channel. 

Mouth of the Missouri 

Henry Lewis, Das !J//»5trirle 
tbal 1854-57 
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The Lower Mississippi 

Passing by St Louis, 
which we have viewed 
recently (see page 325) 



Cairo, III 1848 


we have another view of 
Cairo, III, at the mouth of 
the Ohio River. 



Another 150 miles down 
the river, as the crow flies, 
but much farther by the 
winding Mississippi, the 
voyager of 1848 came to 
Memphis, backdoor of 
Tennessee. It is interesting 
to compare Lewis' view 
with that of Lesueur (page 
275) made nineteen years 
earlier. 

Memphis, Term 1848 


At the mouth of the Yazoo 
River was Vicksburg, 
thriving in the midst of one 
of the richest cotton-grow¬ 
ing sections of the South 

Vicksburg, Miss 1848 


All illustrations shown on this page are 
from Henry Lewis^ Das Uliwslnrte 
sfhpilbaJ 1854-57 
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The Cotton Kingdom 


From Vicksburg to Baton 
Rouge, cotton was king in 
the 1840’s. Opposite we 
see a cotton plantation 
along the banks of the 
lower Mississippi. 


Rifjht is a view of Natchez 
from the river. Note the 
bales of cotton piled on 
the boat in the left fore¬ 
ground. Along the river's 
bank may be seen Natchez- 
Under-The-Hill, notori¬ 
ous in steamboat days for 
its gambling dens, brothels 
and other iniquities. On 
page 27 5 we had a view of 
Natchez-On-The-Hill, 
in 1835. 

r * 




Ceft we see Baton Rouge as 
sketched by one of Lewis’ 
assistants m 1848. Next, 
and last, of the great cities 
down the river was New 
Orleans, which we have 
seen in 1841 (page 320). 


All illustration^ shown on this page ai’e 
from Henry Lewis, Da;> jHuslrirfe 
sippithal 1854-57 
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The Presidential Campaign of 1848 


The Whigs, victors in 1840 but defeated in 1844, put forward as their candidate foi the 
Presidency, Gen. Zachary Taylor, the hero of Buena Vista (see page 350) The Democrats 
nominated Lewis Cass. 



From a painlioB by George Caleb Bingham Cmirlesy, Boatmen’s National Bank of St Louis, Mo 


Stump Speaking 


Stump speaking, which had become a recognized adjunct of political campaigning, played its 
part in the impending election. 


County Election 

From a painting by George Caleb Bingham 
Courtesy, St Louis Mercantile Library As¬ 
sociation, and the City Art Museum of 
St Louis 
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The Verdict of the People 


From a painting by George Caleb Bingham 
Courtesy, The Boatmen's National Bank of St Louts, Mo 


Henry Lewis, Das lllustrirle JHIssissippI- 
that 1854-57 


When the electoral votes 
counted, Taylor had 
163, and Cass 127. The 
.r w Whigs had won. 


- Opposite A view of 
Zachary Taylor's planta¬ 
tion on the Mississippi 
River, forty miles above 
Baton Rouge. 


Zachary Taylor 

From a portrait by G P A Healy 
Courtesy, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D C 
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10 


GOLD 


1848-1853 


The Spring of 1848 opened m its 
usual languid manner in the newly 
occupied and very distant territory of 
, California. Pastoral life went on 
! around the old mission centers. 



The Mission of San Francisco 


Ranch hands found their 
greatest excitement in 
contests with grizzly bears. 

J W Revere,^ 7our of Duty in California 
1849 




There was no unusual 
activity even at Sutter’s 
Fort on the American 
River—but Sutter and a 
few others knew what 
James Marshall had found, 
while up the river making 
a mill dam. 

T W Revere, -4 “f Culi/ornio 

1849 
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Gold! Gold! 

Then about the middle of May the secret leaked out. Gold had been found on the American 
River I The first discovery—that by Marshall—had been made in January^ 1848, near the 
present city of Coloma With the secret out, there was a rush from the nearby California towns 
to the gold field. Ranch hands left their cattle; seamen deserted their ships; storekeepers left 
their shops, their clerks had already gone. 
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The towns were deserted; ships were stranded in the harS'rs, every able-bodied man was at 
Irlvd tofyl W"-' tang washed out of the 

All illustrations shown on this page are 
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The News Travels 

By letters, by word of mouth and by official reports the news of the discovery of gold in Cali¬ 
fornia travelled east In a message to Congress on Dec 5, 1848, Polk, the retiring President, 
included a report on the discovery Newspapers throughout the country repeated the sensa¬ 
tional news. 








Tli« <3*ld lfi'«rer. 

The California gold ferer !«approaching iu crkU. 
Wo a» told that tbo new region that liaa just become a 
part »f oar peamMaiona, la El Dora'do after aU.>^ 
Thither ia mw «|tting » tide that will jiot oaate ita &w 
c|Dlil hither nptdld weplth ia amaaaed, or ejionded beg- 
ia aeAfllliedl' Bjr irtiodian and accidental diacaverr. 
the groand ia repreaonted to bo one vait gold mine.— 

I Gold ii picked op in pure lumpa, twenty-foor carau fine. 
Boldiani deaerting their r'anka, aailorrtheir ahipa, and 
every body their employment, to ipeed to th j region of: 
the gold mioea. In a monnent, aa it were, a desert I 
oouatry, that never doaervad much notice from the 
world, ha# Tiecome the centre of pniversal attraction. 
Every body, by the accuonte, ia getting money at a rato* 
ihat puta all paat experience in that line far in the ahade. 
The atoriea are evidently thickening ia intereai, as do 
the arithmetical oalcniatioua oonnecteU with them tn 
iroporlauce. Fifteen millions hnve already come into 
the poaseaaico of $omebody, and all erealion ia going nut 
fbere to fill (heir pooketa with the great condimeot of 
Ibeiir diaeaaed quads. 

' — - - iin dnnht in ■ fdir way 



^Piannmc, 


WiSHINOTONi WIDNlBOkT IIBCtllUR t, laU. 


PREauiEHTS ahWIAlK 


g»i7/Tra ■ '1’^ < Ini TT r 


j musl bccoino our gre«t waatern naval depot 

It was known that mined of Uia preciwia metals eilsled to 
a couMilcrable cxienl m Oaliromta si die tiiM of tf« 
tion Recent tliscofsnef rciuler it probebU that Umm ^om 
are more eitendve and vsliubb than, was aotieipeteib 
aeconuU of tbs tbundanoe of goM m that TsrHtoiy*am 
such an oxUaordtnarjr chaiacUr a* Wodd aoii«e^ eommsod 
belief^ wero ibe/ not corfoboratad bf Ibe Ailbstitto nqMrW of 
o/Bce» tn ibe puNio aervieef who have vMied the mliieni die* 
ineif and derived ihe faets wbicb (b^ detail irma petaeoal 
observahaD. Heluoia&t lo eredit tbsTopocts In gont^eir* 
cuiitlon as to the quantity of goU, the ofiiecr eommaiKlbig 
our forces in CMilornia \lsited tbs mineral dlauiet in July 
last, for the purpose ol obtaining aceutate informalloit on tbo 
subjwu Fits report to tbe Was Department of ibe result of 
his etaiiuniuon, and tbe iKhi obtained un tbe spoil is here* 
with laid beiord CongrON Whet) he vuiiet! the eaaairy, 
there were about four ihooaand persons engftg(<d tn eoDerbaR 
ffold. 'fhere is every reason to believe that ihs number ol 
{>eraons «o emplane * has emco been augmented The rxplo- 
raltoos alr«‘adv niJdo warrant the brh^f that the supply u 
urv large, and that gold u /ouad al \anous places tii an 1 1 
iciisivf district of country. 

Iniiinnation received from officers of tbe nary and oibcr 
aourcea, though not so full and mmute. confirm tbo acvuimiL 



| l»te ud Inwrtiiin; from California, whl;; 

Mon of Ow GoM i(««toB. couniry_U,c man ho. nolhlnj j 

Al*™* Uu pMwagen by tb« fid from V«r» »» Tbo h«rui>i K tjv' ] 

Cnu WM u Amorlcon gemlemw, Mr, J.inei Cub pedUiomtoStrMbnrgjp^ 
Ongt who II dirici frotn Oallfornta. Ilo loft -mo bandlo n oforr^fid 
1 Fran^Uco on thr 1 1 th of Ol obor and procredod ui l-iSI***'’*'*-—■ 
rated The largest piece of native gold Mr ( uc ! 
ting has known to bo tound wciglied thirte« n 
pounds, lie was BOteu fortuMU as hi (lick it up i 
He has known men woll who havo pirked up 1 
$L600, dl9tM) and tlL^OO in a single day, hut those i 
>wwe eat rtme cases of good lortuno ’i ho average ! 

1 In —twi. Bmaller than 


Fua Califobm\ Tiic company of men who 
are lo start from Boslcn fer California, have reg¬ 
ularly organized themselves and adopted rules 
for their government, &c. Each member is to 
furnish 8300 capital, and lo devote his energies 
to the iiiieresls of the company. They bind 
themselves not to gamble or use intoxicating 
liquors, on peril of expulsion The government 
consists of a president, vice president, nnd eightj 
directors, chosen for one jear, and to have charge; 
of the funds and property of the association. 
Eichly individuals have already enrolled them-* 
selves ns members --—^ 


THE COCRIEB. j 

UM^naa g iroBi j 

WK PBMPAY jjwWMiw^ tee* , 

CAIiIFoaVIA MEETI^O. 

f''f~ \ll Kifti"’ (If larminad la |io to riiilAwrila, mill wiall ' 
liui,,Li(l.i|Iie-ft'"nllii«|WH, me r«|iii!»Uill»iiiirlM , 
II iki rV I <i lliiiill' I oflb« llnu». (u|i“lnlri) TkU ' 

ai lii.ll iia-l I o elivk fire aiiji ■ I nf iha mci'ii'V i" 1® 

I nnlnira aiiirfiiiil luimh-r tan lie nuwit w ii'ufi. a 
I. .sal ii.r Ihc Viii oaf. lo ,ail lielwcril lU. I»l and Mb nf i 
. .Ill TiV WHOASbOOlNO 


Courtesy, Yale University, New Haven, Conn , The New York Historical Society, New York City, and The New York Public Library 

The “gold rush” was on By sea with a short land trip through Central America, overland by 
wagons, pack horse or on foot; by organized companies, by families, or sing y. 
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Forty-Nine 

Xhe overlanders went by many routes, but by far the greater number converged on the already 
known Oregon Trad (see pages 330-335). 

Independence, Mo , had given 
way to the nearer village of 
Kansas (present Kansas City) 
as an outfitting and starting 
point up the route that now 
came to be called The 
California Trail. 


KANSAS 

Courlwy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 


Weston, on the Missouri 
side of the Missouri River, 
about opposite Fort 
Leavenworth, was another 
outfitting and starting 
point for companies that 
came thus far by 
river boats 

Cotirlesy, State Historical Society, 

Madison, Wis 

; 

' LANIUNO AT AVESTOK 

The Washington City 
Company, of which J. G. 
Bruff was captain, went on 
up the Missouri River to 
St Joseph and even there 
found so many wagons 
ahead of them at the ferry 
that they travelled still 
farther up the river, look¬ 
ing for a place to cross 

From a sketch by J G Bruff 
Courtesy, The Henry E Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery^ San Marino, 
Cahf 
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Heading for the Platte 


Near presentday 
Nebraska City Bruff’s 


j,'.' ' 

^ ^ 


company found a ferry 
'is that took their 64 men 


that took their 64 men, 16 
£^’■*“^>*^,-4 ^ f-vkhf^ 'G-C wagons, 84 mules and 14 

T ■*'- V,_horses across the snag- 


V/ ^ 


y- js<r:. 


r ]•; 

M nr— 


\ ^:T} 




^ ' H-*; horses across the snag- 
filled Missouri 

tsd^ Bluff’s jouinals and sketches 
were published in 1944 with 
y an introduction and volumi- 

‘ XT'C-;—>• nous notes by Georgia Wilhs 
“f- Read and Ruth Gaines under 

/ the title of QoLI Rush (two vol- 
-- y—umes, Columbia University 
Press) 


Pc-V'i.\o\xs o£ tlie 

M;v*»o\A.vt, b^uv» 

t >nvi.' I 1 5 H-^itv-Uliyt. ^■rt<»t--tvtjkrry 


From a sketch by J G BrufF 
Coi<r/f'Y, The Henrj E Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, 
Calif 


The road from even this 
high point on the Mis¬ 
souri to the Oregon Trail 
on the Platte River was 
crowded with wagons 
The high banks of some 
of the streams gave the 
outfits plenty of trouble 




Courtesy State Historical Society, Madison, Wis 

Tetting the Wagons down a Declivity” 


But at night the camping grounds frequently re¬ 
sounded with a new popular song by Stephen Collins 
Foster— 

It rain’d all night de day I left, 

De wedder it was dry; 

The sun so hot I froze to def, 

Susanna, don’t you cry. 


Original music of "Oh' Susanna” as published in 1848 

Co.ir(My, The Foster Hall Collection, The University of Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Up The Platte 

From the various starting places on the Missouri the gold seekers conveiged on the south side 
of the Platte River, somewhere between the present cities of Grand Island and Kearny across 
from which latter place the Army was erecting Fort Kearny to protect the emigrants Thenc 
the route led up the south side of the Platte to a point somewhat beyond the forks of the river 
where the wagons forded the South Platte and crossed over to the south side of the North 




'i' «** 


KOlipiNl! TIIH lM.A'n’I-; 

< onrIcs> stntc Historical Society, Mathson, Wi*. 


By this time buffalo had generally come into view, adding sport and food for the 
travellers 





Schoolcratt, Jit/oriimhoH ro/iccl/iii/ 7ru/io,i Trilips 0 / ihc KnKi-d Sl.dc-s IHM S/ 








I Choleia was Inking 
I its toll on the Tinil 
: Just beyond the fold 
! of the Platte, Biyff 
: copied the death no- 
: tice opposite 


In memory of 
Daniel Maloy 
of Gallitin Co Ill. 
Died June 18th 
1849, of Cholera 
Aged 48 


Platforms upon which the Indians placed 
their dead (beyond the reach of wolves) 
were seen along the way. 


^ Schoolcraft, Jnformalioii res/ifdiiifl Imlian Tribes oj Ihe Viiiled 

'• “ " Slates 1851-57 
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1. -Tviif. frrfrr* 
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Cholera still raged Bruff 
copied many notices of 
deaths, among them that 
of T. Green. 


S ^M’cuht't DiujMHCJif JVo /. (oii(^ress, 2ml SfssiOM 

Furl Lnraniie 


Wolves serenaded 
the campers at 
night. 





West of Fort Laramie the 
route lay through what were 
then called the Black Hills, 
but later named the Laramie 
Mountains 


Howard Stansbtiry, Explorallon and Simrey of 
J the Valley of the great Sail Cake of ^llab 


SCENE IN the BUACK HILUS BITfER CB-EEK VaLUEY 
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Some one-hundred miles, 
according to the winding 
of the road, beyond Fort 
Laramie the Trail crossed 
to the north side of the 
Platte—at the mouth of 
Deer Creek and generally 
by ferry, the approach to 
which was littered with 
discaided wagons, stoves, 
trunks, food, everything 
imaginable. 


The Crossing of the Platte 


|l^ F 

CHOSSINC OF THE PUTTE MOUTH OF OFfiR CREEK 

Hcwnrd Stansbury, Ex/j/oraljDii nnd Survey of ibe Tolley oj the ()rcal Srt/l £iike of liloh 


Then on to the Sweetwater, through South Pass, and either by way of Bridger’s Fort or by a 
shorter road called Sublette’s Cutoff, the California road followed the Oiegon Trail (see pages 
3 32-334) to a point southeast of Fort Hall, where the Califoi nia Trail tui ned westward toward 
the Humboldt River 
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V y f /. i 7’' 
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i WR-Tz-V Mt, 1 


?, fJoon kRlt'Ju(\^iy,') 


Svycct W*t«rR\ver 

, I Trr f 

From a sketch by J G Bruff CoffHesy. The Henry C Ihmtiiigton Library ami Art Gallery, Sin Maniio, C'nlif 
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hroin a sketch by J G Bniff Courtesy, The Henry E Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif 


Bruff, however, rode up to Camp Loring, a new military post near Fort Hall, to get information 
concerning the best route to California. 




Lflssen's Road 

Bruff’s decision, as captain oi the Washington City Company, was, after reaching the Hum 
boldt, to follow Lassen’s Road, a long detoui to the north, rather than to continue down the 
Humboldt and cross the mountains opposite Sacramento 
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I’i; *'• 




,v ''' 


ri't Springs, 

f Tfwitt !•• 9 ^ 




I I til Hum I HiinlinpKiii I il>r.irv iiul Arl (.allirv San Marmo, Calif 

But even Lassen’s Rond hiouglil ils disnsleis, as (he iihonc sketch by Bruft all too vividly shows 

Winter overtook the long line ol wagons in the mountains. Oxen and mules fell by the road 
side; wagons were abandoned; men, women and children struggled on afoot. 


Hii k»i|9 


Giizzly Beai 

Cpiiriisv New York 
Zoological Society 






li 4 .5 ■ ] 

-J kV' 

, V-' ^ - 

, ftW. 


ilkA' 


1‘ '' ') dLI,l 

* ‘‘i I j L 



."■Ml. ^ Z'lx. 





( 1 he Hciir\ ! llunlinglon Lihnrv and Arl Gallery, Snn Marino, Calif 

Hi off stayed with the wagons; existed on long-dead 
oxen; avoided grizzly bears; considered eating an In¬ 
dian, and finally stumbled into Lassen’s Ranch more 
dead than alive 

^ Vk P ' jT^ ” t. f 

■ 

- . 

' i- “ ^ ( 


.. 


From .1 sSolUi by J C', Hri((f Coiirle>Y The Henry C Hiinlinglon Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif 

The ranch house of Peter Lassen, who had come to California m about 1840, stood on the Sacramento 
River some 125 miles north of Suttci’s Fort. 




Many of those bound for California left the Oregon Trail at Bridgets Fort (in present south¬ 
western Wyoming) and proceeded through the new Mormon city of Salt Lake by southern 


routes. 



first OP GREAT SALT WAK£ VALUEV PROM AMOUNTAtN 


Opposite we see the road 
as It wound through the 
Wasatch Mountains 


And here are two views of 
Salt Lake City as it ap¬ 
peared in the summer of 
1849 




Few of the Mormons went 
to the gold fields^ but they 
did a lucrative business re- 
outfitting the wagon trains 
that passed through. 

All illustrations shown on this page are 
ffom Howard Stansbury, €xplor<ihotJ (Jnd 
5i<ruey of Ihe Vulley of the ^reut Salt Lake 
of Klfib 
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Through Death Valley 



Le/^vinc Death Valuev The Manly Party On IheMaR' 


Some of the Forty-Niners 
who passed through Salt 
Lake City proceeded south¬ 
ward to the Old Spanish 
Trail (running between 
Santa Fe and Los Angeles) 
and reached California in 
that way. Others cut across 
the desert, and, after fear¬ 
ful suffering, won through 
Death Valley—or left their 
bones and those of their 
oxen on the desert. 


Bolh illustrations on this page tire from 
William Lewis Manly, T)ea{h Vcilley iti 19 
1894 
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The Southern Route of ’49 

The Missouri River was not the only gathering place for the gold seekers The Spring of 1849 
found many companies organizing in the vicinity of Fort Smith on the Arkansas River From 
this point a military escort under Capt R B Marcy guided them across presentday Oklahoma 
to Santa Fe—following in general the Canadian River and the route taken by Gregg m 1839 
(see page 328). 













^ ' , r » * <h ■»»'»j^^ii»ir.aa9taL*aifia!!y:iy ft ll..Tg|g.^8 ^jfiaij ^aq|| 

* > • < » V 'I 

From a sketch by H B Mollhauscn XI S Senate, £\ecutive DocMHitMl 7fi, 33rd Co/itjresi, 2 nd Se’Jiioti 

Fort Smith 



I 


view OF SAtVTA FE ANO VICINITY FROM THE EAST 
Jloiise, foeLiilii'c UoLiiiirciil Wo (5, Hsl Coiigreis, 1st Session 












mw] 


lifornia 

ners who came across from Fort Smith fo 
1846 (see pages 343-345 and 347) and 
ed by pack mule or by wagon 


! 


i ll 








Jl'NC'l UIN ()l TUI (.n.\ AN'I) CunoUMlO Uiyi'US LOOKING ri'Tim GILA 


John Russell Barilett, Persourtl JNnrrfltii’c o/ £\J)(or<ilioiis mid Jncidents in 7exas, etc 1854 
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LOS ANGELES 

Courtesy, Stokes Collection, The Niw York Public Library 


Arriving in California at Los Angeles, they hurried northward to the mines. 
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The California Gold Mines 


■Ccft The Stanislsus Aline 


Redmond Ryan, Vcnmal M,, 
llpl>er and Comer Cahlorma 
IS4S 49 1850 


Ri^ht Goldcliggings on the 
Mokelumne River m 
California. 

Charles A Dana, 71je diluted ^Inles Jlliis 
trated (1855’) 
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The Yankees House at 
A I ^ j Hang Town. 

heads they had to crawl m 
and double up like jack 






J M Letts, J Pictonal Tieio 0 / 
' C^thjonuo 135^ 


/ 


l;(iMiifiR 

; . 4 


/h BTW fV-tA.U' 


Opposite we see “Old 
Pete” Lassen’s party rest¬ 
ing during a hunt for gold 
in the northern fields. The 

man stretched out with his j 

arm over his head IS Las- ^ j 

sen. Bruff, who made the 

picture, sits by the tree on ^ 

the right. For our identifi- ' 

cations we are indebted to ^ V iL/ ■ 

Qold Rush, edited by * ^ 5?. 

Georgia Willis Read and • 

Ruth Gaines. 

Courtesy, The Henry E Huntington rOBT'-t-n’ w- „ .^taicui&iig 

Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, fiU.4r««^ <4 
Calif 


vidi^ Jl* 
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Traders, Gamblers, Prospectors 
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Sacramento and San Francisco In ’49 



POST OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 

A rAlTHfllt REPneSCNTATlOH OF THE CHOWOS OAHY API*IYINC AT THAT OFFICE FOR LETTERS AMD NFWSPAPFRb 



SACAAMEWTO CITYCf 

rnoM THt root or ■» 

ailOWIKO t J /t K nT* WJTII THE 8IGARA JfCVADA IJf THE pJBTAtfCS 




VH 

iriM »••««« « 


In 1850 California was admitted to the Union as a State 

All .llustrauons shown on this pago are through the courtesy of the Stokes Collect.on, The New York Pubhc L. rary 
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Greater Distance, Greater Speed 



The settlement of California and the demand for speed in getting there brought a marked 
development in the construction of stage coaches and the building of clipper ships In 1826 the 
firm of Abbot, Downing & Co began making stage coaches which were widely used where 
other transportation was lacking In 1847 the firm was dissolved, the Abbots and the Downings 

setting up separate busi¬ 
nesses. Nonetheless, the 
stage coach shown oppo¬ 
site, made in 1848 and now 
housed in the Smithsonian 
Institution, IS an Abbot- 
Downing, the body having 
been made by the Abbots 
and the gear by the Down¬ 
ings. 


Conriesy, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D C 



Clipper ships were making 
records that steamboats of 
the day could not equal. 
Opposite IS the Surprise, 
1850. 

CuiirtfS)' The Manners’ Museum, 
Newport News, Va 


I The Slacjhound, built by 
! Donald McKay at East 
Boston in 1850, was 226 
feet over all and of 1354 
tons burden 


Coiirics) Pcaboclv Museum of Salem, Mass 
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Riot, Train Wreck, Fire 

William C. Macready, an English tragedian, was playing at the Astor Place Opera House on 
May 10, 1849 Admirers of Edwin Forrest, an American actor, gathered outside to protest A 
not followed in which many casualties occurred. Americans just did not like the English in 1849 







c«h;a-* wioi A-r tws As.r».it-n-RA.. t tiotAx. «ev iosB.. 

( i» 1 lt'> 1 (/ ( <>’Kv ini 1 *e Si.'. ^c»rK Pililir I iImtv 


On the Baltimore is Ohio Railroad along the Cheat River, 


\scst ol Cumberland iVkl, two passengei cais fell o\cr a cliff 


with ' a (rightful list ol killed and wounded ’ 

AWtOCNTOM TH« SaLUMSRC S 0rit5 *t.Ali,VtAY 

Alfred Bunn, Ohf £nc}liind unit ?icw 
£t\glami 1853 

On May 17, 1849, a fire destroyed the St Louis water front 
and much shipping in the river The Minnehaha, in which 
Henry Lewis floated down the Mississippi in 1848 (see pages 
362-366), was one of the casualties 


Henry Lewii, I)ni 7f/iislrirle Jl(ls5issi/)pi(/jfl/ 1854 57 
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Stafe Fairs and Farm Implements 


, :jVv' 

r-.M 
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7h€ Qenesee 7armer, September, 
1851 

Above Seymour’s 
Gram Drill, which took 
first prize in three state 
fairs and was widely 
used in western New 


-VEEIW OF BROW OROTJNDa AT STrUACITeja 1049 

Weu) >’ork Slnle JgnctiUural Society Jr<iH5<Jclio»s 184y 



’Below Stewart’s Patent Stump Machine would pull 
a hundred stumps in a day In a country where 
“clearings” were still recent, stump pullers were a 
part of the farm equipment. 




cim 






7be Qenesee yanner, April, 1851 


U 


I 


£e/t Wheeler’s Horse Power operating a threshing 
machine in 1851. 


Jbe Qenesee farmer, April, 1851 
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Milk and Its Condensation 

In each succeeding Westward Movement, from the settlement of Connecticut in 1635 to that 
of California in 1849, “Old Bossy^’ had gone along—an indispensable adjunct to the commis¬ 
sary department. It took a man from the frontier to make milk available where liquid milk could 
not be preserved. 


From a painting by George C niiigham Gmrfesy, City Art Museum, St Louis, Mo 


Courtesy, The liorden C onipinv 
New York City 

Gail Borden, a suiveyoi and newspaper pub¬ 
lisher in Stephen Austin’s colony in Texas, 
and later agent for a land company at Gal¬ 
veston, returned in 1851 to his native state 
of New York He soon began experimenting 
with the condensation of milk and in 1853 
applied for a patent ”on a process of evapo¬ 
rating milk in vacuum.” Above is one of the 
earliest pieces of equipment used by Borden 

Ri^ht The condensing pan with which Bor¬ 
den made his first condensing experiments 
at the Shaker Village, Mt Lebanon, New 
'fork, in 1853 Alononzo Holister, who 
stands beside the pan, was present when 
Borden made the experiments. 

Courlwy, The Borden Company New York City 
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A President Dies-and the Telegraph Carries the News 



WMf 


SSfisf- 


Taliaferro P Shaffner, 7hc Tt/ertm/jf; Trtnmtal 1859 


From a portrait by J B Carpenter 

Millard Fillmore 


The telegraph was still in an experimental 
stage The lines were flimsy—sometimes on 
poles, sometimes on trees, often down. 'Be¬ 
low we see a line inspector of the 1850’s 


On July 9,1850, President Taylor died and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Millard Fillmore, the Vice-President. 


The news of the President’s death was carried over 
the country in a theretofore incredibly short time, 
due to the recently strung-up wires of what was 
known as the “magnetic telegraph ” (See page 312.) 








Ever lengthening railroads 
called for iron for rails and 
rolling-stock 

illustrations shown on this papu aro 
Iront Eh Bowen, 'The Pichviril Shclth IM 

i>l PfiintyliKitiirt 1H54 
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LIFE AMONG THE LOWJiY. 


HAJIMET BBEOIIKR STOWE 


Harriet Bachcr Stowe, Ifiicic Tom s Cahifi 1852 


Three hundred thousand copies of Uncle Horn's Cabin 
were sold within a year of its publication 
Opposite IS a reproduction of the title page of Volume I, 
in the first edition The book had a tremendous effect on 
public opinion and unquestionably contributed to the 
state of mind which brought about the Civil War, 


VOL I, 


BOSTON 

JOHN JEWMT 4 COMPANY. 
CltEVELANC, OHlOt 
JUWEn, PROCTOH A VORtniNGTON 
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I i L' ! I II lilMl. U S«K l« l\ fsc\^ 'I o I ( II , 



Goiley •, Lady s Hwk, 1849 „ , , 

Oiiirlcsy, The New York Historic.il Society, New York City 

Bloomensin or the New Female Costume of 1851 

In 1851 Elizabeth Smith Miller, at Seneca Falls, N Y. intro¬ 
duced a new style of feminine dress, which in addition to other 
features was intended as a symbol of the woman suffrage move¬ 
ment The attempt of Amelia Bloomer, feminist editor, to popu¬ 
larize the style, attached the name of “Bloomer” to the costume 
—which was, all in all, a little ahead of its time. 


■DluOlHCWMHf J851 
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Great Salt Lake 


The Mormon settlement on Great Salt Lake in 1847 (see page 361), the acquisition of the 
Utah country from Mexico in 1848 (see page 351), and the gold rush of 1849 (see pages 
374 to 383) made a survey of Great Salt Lake desirable. 



In 1849 Captain Howard 
Stansbury of the Topo¬ 
graphical Engineers was 
sent out with a party to 
make the survey. 


3E TO THE VALLEY Or 


iBER RIVER 


We have already seen 
some of his pictures as he 
wound up the Trail from 
Fort Leavenworth to Fort 
Bridger—passing and re¬ 
passing the trains of emi¬ 
grants on the way. 
Jlbove we see the valley 
of the Weber River, 
which enters Great Salt 
Lake from the east. 




Above is a distant view of 
Salt Lake City as Stans¬ 
bury saw it in 1849. 

Left is a Mormon fort 
south of Salt Lake City 
and which in 1849 served 
as a protection against the 
Utah Indians. 

All illustrations shown on this page are 
from Howard Slansbury’s Eyp/oraljon and 
iiurvey oj the Valley of the Qreal Sd/l Cake 
of Vtah 1852 










The Survey of Great Salt Lake 

In the two views next below we have, from Stansbury’s report, scenes of the activities of his 
party m making the survey. 


Landing to Encamp. 
Shore of Great Salt Lake 
Bear River Bay 



Howard Slansbtiry, fa/Wornlioii mid Siirucy aj Ibe Vitiley 0 / the greal Sn/I Cake 0 / lllah 1852 



Coiiricjy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 

Move is a view of Salt Lake City in 1853 . The large building at the extreme right is the first 
Mormon Tabernacle. 
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Exploring Red River 

From the time of the Louisiana Purchase (see page 93), the course of Red River—a somewhat 
natural boundary between Mexico and ourselves—had been of concern to the Government As 
we have seen (page 99), Pike was sent out in 1806 to find the head of the Red River and did 
not find it In 1820 Major Long led an expedition in search of the headwaters of the river and 
he did not find them (see pages 199-200) Both had assumed that the river headed in the 
Rocky Mountains In 1852 Capt. R. B. Marcy was made leader of a new expedition. Starting 

from a point well up on 
what he knew was the Red 
River, he proceeded to¬ 
wards Its source He soon 
found that there were two 
mam forks and pursued 
the more northerly 


Opposite we see an encamp¬ 
ment of Maicy's party on the 
not th branch With him as his 
assistant was a junior captain 
named Geoige B McClellan, 
who later became Marcy’s son- 
in-law and m 1861 was the 
General-in-Chief of the Union 
Armies with his father-in-law 
acting as his aide 



Marcy and McClellan 
found that the headwaters 
of both branches of the 
Red were in the borders of 
a high and desolate table¬ 
land lying in western 
Texas and eastern New 
Mexico, known as the 
Llano Estacado or 
Staked Plains. 




Returning from their sur¬ 
vey, Marcy and McClellan 
visited the village of the 
Wichita Indians a few 
miles east of presentday 
Lawton, Oklahoma. A 
comparison of the picture 
opposite with Catlm’s pic¬ 
ture of what he called the 
Pawnee Piets (see page 
276) would indicate that 
the two were identical. 

All illustrations shown on this page arc 
from Randolph B Marcy, ETtploralwn of 
the Jietl Jiwer of £oinsiona, j?i the year 1852 




While at Jemez, some of 
the party witnessed the 
Green Corn Dance of the 
Indians. Lt Simpson rode 
northward a few miles and 
examined the ruins of a 
church at 0]o Caliente 
(Warm Spring). 

All illustrations shown on this page arc 
from II Setirttc CxcciiMnc Dociunenl 
A'o b-i 3isl CoMf/ress isl Session 
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The Ruins of the Montezuma? 





South east view of tme ruihs of the fueblo weje-oi in the canon of chaco. 

AiiJ 27-K" 2 


Some seventy-five miles 
northwest of Jemez m the 
Chaco Canyon, Lt. Simp¬ 
son found many rums of 
great buildings constructed 
of stone in a manner 
wholly different from any¬ 
thing known by the na¬ 
tives. Simpson’s Pueblo 
guide told him that they 
had been built by the 
Montezuma. 


In one of the ruins was 
found a room in an almost 
perfect state of preserva¬ 
tion. It was 14 feet long by 
7H feet wide and 10 feet 
high The entrance door 
was feet high by 2)4 
wide There had been 124 
such rooms on the first 
floor of the pueblo and it 
had been four stories high. 






However, as the restora¬ 
tion shows, the upper 
stories doubtless were 
terraced, thus making each 
succeeding story somewhat 
smaller than that below. 

All jllustrations shown on this page arc 
from U S Senate, Eyecutive Docwinenf 
iVo 64, 3fsl Congress, ist Session 




The Stronghold of the Navaho 


- gold 401 

The Canyon de Chelly, m presentday northeastern Ari¬ 
zona, was tamed as the place where the Navaho gathered 
to resist any invader of their country. After a show of 
force and a few cannon shots, Lt. Simpson^s party rode 
several miles up the Canyon in 1849 . 

He found it averaging two hundred yards wide with per¬ 
pendicular walls - 

five hundred feet 
in height. 


CANON or cHCi.i.v, walls of the Can- 

..... yon and acces- 

II s stiiiiii' iMtidii’i iniiiiiMi/ii /ii, sible only by 

Ksi (.iiMi/rf's ('I st’sMiMi Iciddcrs 

Two years later the Government established Fort Defi¬ 
ance a few miles south of the Canyon as a check on the 
activities of the Navaho. 


CANON or CHCLIV, 

>1^111 idik 1 ilio** till ikiiiiilli ^ < I'M 

'1 / IjmchmidiI "Vm i'll, 

llsl tOMi/rt'ss 111 SfsMOU 


1/ 6 Stmik* r\cciilii»c Oocii»i<rnl 64 , 
iivl CoMtjrc'N, IM 



t SotiB Ivk li 11 Hd 

nuiMt or AN oLft rumo 

iBih« Ciiioitor Uttiv 


• «' « » 'IWT *■ V «l « . 




^ j 9m j m 





Jvtjlivij. 


FORT L'E. 1''K it C iiN O KC L'L'O jiOMl'i-O, Im u-w -v.-. 

H R Schoolcr.ifl, 1iijnrHiii(inii rfi|>ti.liHi) Jiirfinn 'tribes of Ihe lltiiled Sloles 
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Zuni 



From the Canyon de 
Chelly,Lt Simpson’s party 
turned south to the pueblo 
of Zuhi—a distance of 
about one hundred miles. 
Here they were among 
Coronado’s "Seven Cities 
of Cibola ” Opposite we 
have a view of Zuhi m 
1849 Note the ladders 
used for entering the 
pueblo There were no 
doors on the ground floors 



Inscription Rock 

From Zufii the expedition 
turned back toward Santa 
Fe. Lt Simpson made a 
slight detour to visit Inscrip¬ 
tion Rock^ so named because 
of the many inscriptions 
carved on its sides One of 
these was dated as early as 
1606. 



' NORTH FACT OF INSCRIPTION ROCK. 

_liiiliUr'f__— 



INSCniPTIONS ON SOUTH FSCI! OF inschup^ioh kick 


Together with R H Kern, 
one of two brothers, both 
of whom were artists and 
both of whom accompanied 
the expedition, Lt. Simpson 
copied the inscriptions 
and included them in his 
journal. 

All illuiitrations shoun on this page arc 
from It S SetiiilL’ E^eciitme ViKiitneiit 
7^0 64, 3iil Congress, fsf 
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Unseen Wonder 

In 1851 Capt Sitgreaves 
of the Topographical En¬ 
gineers was ordered to 
make a survey from Zuhi 
to the Colorado River of 
the West. R.H Kern went 
along and made the pic¬ 
tures. Opposite IS another 
view of Zuni, showing the 
Buffalo Dance as well as 
the pueblo. 




Sitgreaves' party followed 
the Little Colorado River 
westward to the beginning 
of the canyon of that river, 
when, hearing reports of 
what was ahead, he turned 
off across the mountains 



‘•‘j' / 


/Cb lUvlilLl LilC 


Mohave men to be as tall 
as Diaz (one of Coro¬ 
nado's captains) had 
reported three hundred 
years earlier ButSitgreave 
did not see the Grand Can 
yon and verification of 
Cardenas’ description of 
that wonder awaited a 
later exploration. 

All illustrations shown on this page a 
from V S Sciifllt, {.xcciilipo Uiii.iiinc 
^0 M, 32iiil Congress jiid Scssioti 
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Charles A Dana, The IhnItJ 9/<7les 
( 1855 - 5 ) 


The north and south wings 
of the Capitol were begun 
in 1851 from designs by 
Thomas U. Walter, 
whom we recall as the ar¬ 
chitect of Girard College 
(see page 256). 

Charles A Dana, 'The lluitecf Stdta 
Jihistrdtcd (1855^) 


Frank Pierce, President 


In 1852 the Whig Party nominated General Winfield Scott 
for the Presidency. But the day of the Whigs was done 
Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire, nominated by the 
Democrats, won the election and became President in 1853. 


A///,/ 


Demotmlic June, 1852 

Note the name "Frank”, which 
was commonly used at the 
time 

Opposite. Chamber of Rep¬ 
resentatives, Washington, 

D C., about 1853, 













The Smithsonian Institution 


James Smithson, an English scientist, died in Genoa Italy in 1829 Rv liic ii 

h,If a dollars was left to the Un.ted States "to found at WJsh « “‘u 

„nt, under the name of the Sm.thscman Inshtution, for the mcreasfand dlsJon of knowt 



By an Act of Congress in 1846 the 
Smithsonian was organized, and in 
1847 the cornerstone of the build¬ 
ing was laid Jbove is a view paint¬ 
ed from the architect’s plans. 


The Washington Monument 

Planned as early as 1833, the cor¬ 
nerstone of the Washington Monu¬ 
ment was not laid until 1848. The 
picture opposite, from the Jllus- 
tmtedWemsof Jan. 8, 1853, shows 
the state of the Monument at that 
date. 
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V J'iff -,1 




."■KUv*. I 


Wishing to establish com¬ 
mercial relations with 
Japan^ which had long ex¬ 
cluded foreign traders, the 
United States Government 
sent Commodore Perry 
with a naval squadron to 
visit that country. 


TORTOASAXI. YfiOOBAV 


Arriving at Yedo Bay 

(Tokio) in July, 1853, •#»., '' 

Perry, after a threat of force, 
delivered a letter from the ^ 

President to the representa- L y« 

tives of the J apanese Em- 


" n M I M 1111 " ' 












mm 


V.V . /j 


DFUVFRV OF IHE PRPSlDtNTS LFTfCR 



1 r Yic" '■ ! V. ' 


,-■-■■■-V 

-i 


commo perry HEETINF the imperial conmissiJners atvokuhama 


Returning the following 
year. Perry concluded a 
treaty which ended the 
I Japanese policy of 
' seclusion. 

All illustrations shown on this page are 
from l^nrrtjline of f/>c nj 

jtmenenn ^iipiadroti to the Chnui Sc(Ts (VuI 
Jal)fln Perfonntd in the Ycrtfi ifl 52 , 1^53 
<IM<f 1 S 54 







In the Mississippi Valley 



roni a pamnnn In l rank IJ Mivcr who \%ns present at the Treaty 
tmirleiy, I he Minnesnl.i llulonial Society, St Paul, Mmn 


By the Treaty of Traverse 
des Sioux (1851) the Upper 
Sioux Indians restricted 
themselves to a reservation 
along the Minnesota River, 


the last considerable piece of Indian Country was organized as the Territory of Minnesota 


Ti enty of Ti avc'i se dcs Sioux 


Below is a view of St. Paul (Minnesota) as it appeared in 1853 



( unfit>y, St«kc«} CoIlcLfion, The New York Public Library 


Ri^ht is a view of Moline, 
111., m the early 1850’s As 
we have seen (page 354), 
John Deere had been 
making his plows at this 
place since 1847. 


Ch.irles A Dam, Vie tliiiUil Slrllcv 
Vliiitnieil nsssi) 
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the future metropolis of 
the Middle West, was still 
but a small city of about 

30,000 inhabitants. e-’'iiv. ' 

But the Illinois and i" 

Michigan Canal had been 
completed in 1848, and 

the Galena & Chicago Union i't 

Railroad started building gt'J" 

west in the same year In ® 

1851 railroads from the 

east entered the city—and 

its eminence as a railroad Mi' iiiiWi1|iiff|irT 

center became evident 1 

6®* T fs'iSO v. F 

jVjWtjRjySV rNaSn 

Opposite we have a view flv ^ m 

of the City in 1853, 

looking southwest from !' ||l!*K^i£wiGiKi 

the City Hall Tower. * if' 


*> Av »v.j 


mW 


^ ■" wM 




'm 
















si'a o 




n « ^ tsi ® !!■ a .3 




^ ^7^'. 

Jbove The Tremont Hotel, southeast corner of Lake and Dearborn Streets. 1850. 

Both illustrations on this page are shown through the coi.rlesjr of the Chicago Historical Society, Chicago, Ill 
















Showboats 

had cruised the western rivers since the 1830’s. 
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■ Opposite we see the well- 
; known circus of Spalding 
j & Rodgers advertising a 

I showon April 23, 1853, 

i in their Floating Palace 
at Terre Haute, Ind., on 
i the Wabash River. 


SPAL1)1N(! & UODdKHS CILCIIS CC 

ON BOARD F1.0ATIN& PALACE 

■Yi/irinMnl..t,uT(r flluuicoi, ftRl.iMh.i, A,..,! 2 ul, nl J n,„lo'clo.!., !■ L, 

PRICE OF ADMISSION 

Dress Cirelo, nil iitnii'd Cli.iii', ^ 

FaiiiilV 50 cen 

'iaLU-* ■ “ 


Courtesy, Cmclinc Fnirlinnks Memorial 
Library, Torre Mnuic, Ind 

Wheeling 

where the Cumberland, or 
National, Road (see pages 
189-90 and 267) crossed 
the Ohio, dedicated a 
suspension bridge in 1849. 
In the lower left part of the 
view the National Road is 
seen winding up the hill— 
eastward bound. 



WH.EEX1IKQ Vl'ROlfTlA 



Charles A Dana, Jbe 'llmled States 
3lliislrated 1853 

Pittsburgh 

at the Forks of the Ohio, 
was by 1849 showing 
unmistakable signs of its 
future industrial 
eminence. 


Courtesy, Stokes Collection, The New York 
Public Library 
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Conrlesy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 


Opposile 

Desert Rock 
Light-House 

off the coast of Maine, 


Charles A Dana, ^he Untletl Sttiles 
Miislrnleil (1855’) 


Richmond, Vo., in 1852 

Here too, we see a growing city in which the state capitol is but one of many buildings. It 
interesting to compare this view with that made by St. Memin in 1804 (see page 100). 


L ‘ " .j; A «■»;' ■' 

' C Si' ‘t(’s f"”-' it ’ , 

’3. ^ ' ■' '' 


*■ 




fl a 
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The Starucca Viaduct 



on the Ene Railroad, was 1,200 feet long and 110 feet h,a1i TU • r 

accounted one of great natural beauty ^ the viaduct was 



Railroad reached its 
objective on Lake Erie 
(at Dunkirk, N Y) only 
in 1851. The following 
year a connection was 
made with Buffalo. 


lli.iiiv,". A Diii.i, rjic I/ll,ml Mii/ch Illiniriilnl 




Baltimore, in 1853 



Trenton, N. J., about 1853 



•:,<i ^ S 

■'iT " . 

^ ml 

1 0 

'I 

The view opposite is of 
Baltimore and Calvert 

Ill 111 i 

liil! 

Wf 

Streets. 


’ 

Coiir/my Slokcs ColUciion, The New York 

1" ^ jj » 

i ^ . n, 1 

i'lph 1 

Public Library 

t?. 



1 i >s S f * 

.Alt If c ‘ ’» 

' &/' ■ . 

i 


' T' '• ’li'. 

* • . .# / 

"1 ' j 


I "v - 

.’p 

i \ S‘ ; 




View or TRTKTOir, V J rHOK MOXRIBVILLC PA, 


Slokifs Collccilonj Tht N<;w York Public Library 











New York City 

Belol,, .s a bird’s eye v.ew of the City in 1850. North of «nd Street was still open country 
Castle Garden is shown on the extreme left. ^ ^ 

















'■ -i'-li 


■ n S’. 





(tiHflov. Stokes C ollcciion, Thu New York Public Library 


Somewhat to the left of the incoming train, shown within the circle in the upper-right-hand 
corner of the picture above, may be seen, where the New York Public Library now stands, the 
Croton Water Reservoir, pictured in more detail below. 


In its Egyptian lines the 
Reservoir reflected the 
many Old World cross- 
currents which influenced 
American life in arcln- 1 

tecture, place names and 
other ways, Another - 

example of Egyptian 
architecture of the period 
will be found in the picture 
of the Tombs on page 414. 








c *• W‘ 

' Z: " 


hly' -*'* 
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y, Eno CollLction, Ih. New Yorh I’ubhc Library 
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New York, in the 1850’s 



'THE TOMES 

JlAaa OF JUSTICE 


Charles A Dana, 7be Vn}ted States 
Ollustrated {i855^) 









at wj# row iirrroDROKB—ors'»n»tt "io«T 


lllusirated ^ews, May 14,1853 
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£e/t Union Square in 
1850. 

Courtesy, Eno Collection, The New York 
Public Library 


Firemen’s Parade on 
Broadway in 1853. Note 
the fire engine; also the 
gigantic advertising 
photographing instrument 
on the front of Brady’s 
Gallery (see page 359). 



Misiraled SVeiiis, November 12, 1853 


- 1 '-:^ - --nr f K!. 



Barnum’s American 
Museum, at Broadway 
and Ann Street, was the 
' outstanding place of 
, amusement for New 
'j Yorkers and country 
.j.‘ visitors— "... the ladder 
by which I rose to fame”, 
said Barnum. 
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Courlesy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 


Above Castle Garden. In 1850 it was a place of entertainment. Later it became an immigration 
office, and more recently it was known to New Yorkers as the Aquarium. 



m&X AmARAMCE 'ft ■ 

At Castle Garden Sept 11 1850 


Courtesy, Eno Collection, The New York Public Library 
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The Crystal Palace Exhibition 

held at New York in 1853, was the first international exhibition in the United States. Its 
official title was The Exhibition of the Industry of All Nations, 



NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 

F&F ThV t HlbUlVu C> TnC tuL .fiW Of AU Ru 


Courlesy, Eno Collection, The New York Public Library 

The Crystal Palace, of glass and iron construction, was located west of the Croton Reservoir 
(see page 413)—presentday Bryant Park. 

By the emphasis which it placed on industrial progress, this Exhibition not only recorded the 
already well-advanced movement away from an age of handicraft but it did much to speed the 
coming of an industrial era which in many ways revolutionized the life and thought of America. 





